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SHAKESPEARE. 



XLIV. 

Entreats for entreaties. 
King John, v. 2, — 

" The dauphin is too wilful-opposite, 
And will not temporize with my entreaties." 

The double ending in this play grates on my ear. Eead, 
surely, enireates ; the mistake was easy. And so, perhaps, 
King Bichard III. iii. 7, although the monosyllabic ending 
is less uniform in that play, — 

** I am not made of stone. 

But penetrable to your kind entreaties.'' 
The word is frequent ; e.g.^ Spanish Tragedy, iii. ad Jin., 
rhyme, — 

" I will go 'plain me to my lord the king, 



And either purchase justice by intreats. 

Or tire them all with my revenging threats." 

Westward for Smelts (a collection of tales), 1603 and 1620, 
ap. Var. S. vol. xiii. p. 231, 1. 34, — "by me he hath sent 
his conmiends to you, with a kind intreat that you would 
not be discontented for his long absence." Titus Andro- 
nicus, i. 1, — 

" Yield at entreats, and then let me alone." 

lb..- 

** And at my lovely Tamora's entreats 
I do remit these young men's hdnous £Eiults." 
VOL. II. 1 
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Glapthorae, Laciy's Privilege, If. 2, Old English Drama, 
1825, p. 64,— 

" your mistress 



Does so much scorn your constancy, that no 
Entreats could move her pity undertake 
This honourable employment." 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Faithful Friends, i. 1, Moxon, 
vol. ii. p. 528, col. 1, penult., — 

" the king's entreats. 

Persuades of friends, business of state, my honours," &c. 

Fair Maid of the Inn, iv. 1, p. 371, col. 1,- — 

" — ^— — — ^-^— no tyranny. 
Persuasion, flattery, gifts, entreats, or tortures, 
Shall draw me to a second bed." 

Play of Soliman and Perseda, 1599, — 

" this is he. 

For whom I thwarted Soliman's entreats." 
Fairfax, B. vii. St. xxi., — 

"At my entreat they will vouchsafe to send," Ac. 
Ford, Love's Sacrifice, i. 1, Moxon, p. 75, col. 2, — 

" a word from you 

Will win her more than my entreats or frowns." 
iv. 1, p. 91, col. 2,— 

« ___ nQ entreat 

Shall warrant thee a minute of thy life." 
Witch of Edmonton, iii. 1, p. 196, col. 2,— 

« 'Tis fit it should be bought with something more 
Than fair entreats ; look ! here 's a jewel for thee," &c. 

Shirley, Politician, iv. 3, Gifford and Dyce, vol. v. p. 146, 

" — let my entreat prevail 

For their dismission." 
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Hence we should correct the following passages. Glap- 
thome, as above, ii. 1, p. 28, — 

" And by this circumvention, should I court 
At your entreaties, her sister might pretend 
A righteous cause for an unjust revolt." 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Custom of the Country, ii. 1, at 
least so I iind it in ed. 1647 ; I have no later edition be- 
fore me, — 

" 1 will use 

With my entreaties th' authority of a mother." 
Jonson, New Inn, iv. 2, Gifford, vol. v. p. 403, — 
" You see what your entreaty and pressure still 
Of gentlemen, to be civil, doth bring on." 

Ford, Love's Sacrifice, v. 1, Moxon, p. 94, col. 2, perhaps, 
for the general flow of the passage seems to require the 
monosyllabic termination, — 

** if ever language 

Of cunning servile [cunninff-servile ?] flatteries, entreaties. 

Or what in me is, could procure his love, 

I would not blush to speak it." 

I have noticed elsewhere the erratum, e for ie, and vice 
versa. See Art. Ii., Art. Iviii., Art. lix., and Art. k 



XLV. 

Eare and care confounded. 

King John, iv. 2, — 

" O where hath our intelligence been drunk ? 

"Where hath it slept ? Where is my mother's care. 

That such an army should be drawn in France, 

And she not hear of it ? 
Mes9«nger, My liege, her ear 

Is stopt with dust." 
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Care is prosaic, and un-Shakespearian. Shakespeare wrote 
eare. The passage proceeds accordingly, — " and she not 
hear of it ?" " My liege, her ear Is atopt with dust,** Some 
years after the above note was written, I consulted the 
folio [not the reprint], and found that in that edition, by 
a kind of accident not unfrequent in typography, the former 
e in eare is so indistinctly printed as to appear to an un- 
suspicious eye like a c. 

Since this emendation was first made, I have also noticed 
several instances of the same misprint. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Noble Gentleman, i. 2, folio 1647, p. 29, col. 1, 

" Your faire instructions Monsieur I shall learn. 
Bew. And you shall have them : I desire your care. 
Long, They are your servants." 

Evidently earea^ as Weber or his predecessors have restored 
it. Lord Stirling, Doomsday, Hour xi. St. xxxiii., Chal- 
mers's English Poets, — 

" As Sathan soone in Paradise did finde. 
In Evah's care who first in amhush lay j" 

i.e,y " Satan, who first lay in ambush in Eve's ear,^^ This 
is in all probability an erratum not of Chalmers's, but of 
the old printer's ; for Chalmers, though he has left antique 
blunders without end uncorrected, has not admitted many 
new ones, so far as mere attention to the press could ob- 
viate them. Tragicall Historye of Komeus and Juliet, Var. 
Shakespeare, vol. vi. p. 318, 1.32,^— 

" Wherefore, my daughter, give good care unto my counsels 
sounde." 

1 In this and the following example, Mr. Collier's reprint has 
eare; probahly, therefore, it is the modem printer who is to 
blame. — JSd. 
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p. 320, 1. 27,— 

" When of his skilfull tale the frjer had made an ende. 
To which our Juliet so well her ca/re and wits did bend," Ac. 
Bare ; aures animumque advertit. The author is somewhat 
of a scholar ; e.g., p. 309, 1. 39, — 

" But now in farthest east arose 

Fayre Lucifer, the golden starre that lady Venus chose ;" 

Jin. viii. 589,— 

'' (^ualis ubi Oceani perfusus Lucifer unda, 
Quern Venus ante alios astrorum diligit ignes, 
Extulit OS sacrum coelo, tenebrasque resolvit ;" 

(where, however, if not misled by a bad text, he has con- 
founded diligit with deligit,) Massinger, Bondman, iii. 4, 
Gifford, vol. ii. p. 70 [second ed. p. 71,] Moxon, page 88, 
col. 2,— 

" and her anger, 

Bising from your too amorous cares, soon drenched 

In Lethe and forgotten.** 

Gifford, — " The old copies read eares, which seems merely 
an error of the press for cares. Coxeter, however, printed 
it ears, which, being without any meaning, was corrected 
at random by Mr. M. Mason into fears. The correction 
is not amiss ; but the genuine word is undoubtedly that 
which I have given." Epilogue, subjoined to Tancred and 
Gismunda in the original form of that play, and quoted in 
a note, Dodsley, vol. ii. p. 162, conclusion, — 

" Whoes [whose] lives th' etemall trompe of glorious fame 
With joiefull sounde to honest caret shall blowe.*' 

Eares. Habington, Poems, Eetrosp. vol. xii. p. 281 , speak- 
ing of news from court, — 

«* Here I hold 

Ck>mmerce with some, who to my care unfold 
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(After a dae oath ministred) the height 
And greatness of each star shines in the state, 
The brightness, the eclipse, the influence." 
Evidently eare, T. C. (supposed to be Carew), Version 
of C. iv. of Tasso, Singer's Fairfax, Vol. i. page liii, is in 
point, — 

" Here I my sword ungird, nor more will I 
My courser manage, nor bear arms in fight, 
Nor care henceforth usurpe the name of knight." ^ 

Wre, i.e., eW; I suppose he wrote it eare, or perhaps ere. 
The following passages may also be noticed here. Ma- 
chin, &c., Dumb Knight, ii. Dodsley, vol. iv. p. 408, — 
" Wert thou my bosom love thou dy'st the death : 
Best ease for madness is the loss of breath." 

Cure. King John, iii. 3, — 

« If the midnight bell 

Did, with bis iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one unto the drowsy race of night j" &c. 

Fol. (p. 11, col. 2 ; it is there Sc. 2 ;) " Sound on into" &c. 
Bace {drowsy race f) is undoubtedly wrong. I believe that 
Shakespeare wrote, — 

** Sound one into the drowsy eare of night ; " 

but WnBi eare in his MS. was by a slip of the pen written 
care^ or — which is more probable — was so read by the 
printer ; who, seeing that this was nonsense, corrected it 
to race, which 'seemed to offer something like a meaning. 
(The words strike one, by the way, remind me of 1 King 
Henry IV. i. 2, 

" I think, by some odd gimmals or device. 
Their arms are set like clocks, still to strike oft.*" 

r — ■ ' 

' Compare the original : — 

'' O *1 nome usurpi mat di oavaliero." Ed. 
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read one. I am not sure whether this is my own emenda- 
tion, or a " periwig " ; I do not, however, find any note on 
this point in the Variorum Shakespeare.) Twelfth Night, 
ii. 5, — " Though our silence be drawn from us with cars,^ 
yet peace." I believe that the true reading is racks, and 
that it was written cars by a species of mental confusion, 
which we have all at times experienced, the c and the r 
changing places in the writer's thoughts. 



XLVI. 

Tour misprinted for our. 



Handet, i. 5, — 

" — ^— There are more things 

In heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of 

In ifow philosophy." 
Oury I think, with the folio (p. 258, col. 2). The error 
your for our is frequent in that edition. 1 King Henry IV. 
iii. 1, p. 61, col. 2, — 

" Here come t/our Wines, and let vs take our leave." 
Coriolanus, v. 2, p. 26, col. 2,-—" I have been blowne out 
otyour^ Gates yd\k sighes." As You Like It, i. 2, p. 187, 

' Car$ is the reading of the first folio ; not emrs, as Mr. Knight 
has misprinted it. Cares , the stupid sophistication of the second 
£olio, has (strange to say I) been adopted by such men as Bowe, 
Pope, and Theobald. Mr. Collier magnifies the reading of his 
Old Corrector {by W ears), which had been before the public a 
century and more in the pages of Hanmer. Walker's emendation 
speaks for itself. — Ed. 

* The fourth folio has our, which was adopted by Eowe and 
several of the earlier editors. — Ed, 
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« 

col. 2, — *• if you saw your selfe with your eies, or knew 
your selfe with your iudgment," &c. And so, I believe all 
the editions.^ Surely our. Tour occurs twice just before, 
and three times immediately after, which probably helped 
to mislead the printer's eye. 1 King Henry IV. iv. 1, 
p. 66, col. 1,— 

'* It lends a Luatre, and more great Opinion, 

A larger Dare to yowr great Enterprize, 

Then if the Earle were here." 

All's Well, &c. iv. 3, p. 248, col. 2,— "I perceiue Sir by 
your^ Generals lookes, we shall be faine to hang you." 
Eomeo and Juliet (a very corrupt play), v. 3, p. 76, col. 2, 

** What feare is this which startles in yowr eares P" 
(Quod sequitur Knightius.)^ 

On the other hand, 2 King Henry VI. ii., near the end, 
" Madam, your penance done, throw off this sheet, 
And go we to attire you for owr journey." 

Your^ I think. In K. E. II. ii. 3, near the beginning, — 
« These high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome : 
And yet yowr faxr discourse hath been as sugar. 
Making the hard way sweet and delectable ; '* 

the folio, p. 31, ool. 2, ult., has our ; and so Knight. Yowr 
is undoubtedly right. Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 3, Moxon's 
Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. ii. p. 557, col. 1, — 

* Except at least Hanmer's, Warburton's, and Capell's.— J&d. 

* Capell and Mr. Collier read owr. The third and fourth folios 
have ihe^ a not improbable conjecture. See Malone*s note. — Ed, 

7 Johnson proposed otcr, which is found in Capell. It is strange 
that so palpable a blunder as your escaped such men as Bowe, 
Pope, Theobald, Warburton, and Hanmer.— J^d, 
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■ Have you observed him 



Since our great lord departed ? '* 

YouTy I think. In Coriolanns, iii. 1, where Menenius says 
to CJoriolanus,— 

** Gh>, get you to t/our house ; be gone," &c, ; 

the folio, p. 16, col. 1, has our ; and so also in Measure for 

Measure, ii. 1, p. 64, col. 2, — 

** That in the working of your own affections 
Had time coher'd with place, or place with wishing. 
Or that the resolute acting of if our blood 
Gould have attain*d the effect of your own purpose,** &c. 

I have inadvertently mixed up one or two of my own 
corrections with the instances of error cited from the folio. 
To the former add the following. Two Noble Kinsmen, 
V. 6, Moxon, p. 579, col. 2, — 

" In this place first you fought : even very here 
I sunder*d you : Acknowledge to the gods 
Our thanks that you are living.** 

Four of course.® Besides the you^s, your occurs two and 
again five lines below. On the other hand, Pericles, iv. 4, 
" And though you call my oourse unnatural, 

You not your child well loving, yet I find 

It greets me, as an enterprise of kindness 

Perform'd to your sole daughter.*' 

Our. Measure for Measure, iv. 5, 1. 2, — 

*< The provost knows our purpose and our plot. 
The matter being afoot, keep your instruction, 
And hold you ever to our special drift ; ** &c. 

Is our an erratum for your ? 

^ This emendation is suggested doubtingly in a note by Mr. 
Dyoe.— J^(i. 
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Instances of both errors in other old writers. — Wyatt, 
Pickering, 1831, p. 5, 1. 3,— 

'* Arise for shame, do way owr sluggardy." 

Read your. Donne, Lines to the Countess of Bedford, 
Poems, 1633, p. 109,-^ 

" This, {i.e., your hody,'] as an amber drop enwraps a bee. 
Covering discovers your quick soul j that we 
May in your through-shine front our hearts thoughts see." 

" Tour heart's thoughts," of course. Sidney, Arcadia, B. v. 
p. 455, 1. 21, — " How can you cloke the lending of our 
cloke unto her ? " Tour, This is so obvious, that the 
passage is only worth quoting as an instance of the facility 
of this error ; for the Arcadia is remarkably correct in point 
of printing. Massinger, Roman Actor, near the end, 
Moxon, p. 165, col. 2,— =- 

" What have you doneP 
Forth. What Rome shall give us thanks for. 

Steph. Dispatched a monster. 

1 2\ib. Yet he was our prince, 

However wicked ; and, in you, this murder, — 
Which whosoe'er succeeds him will revenge." 

Perhaps your, (For this, qu., thi8\ see Shakespeare's 
Versification, art. vi. p. 80.) Chapman, H. xix., Taylor, 
vol.ii. p.l44, 1.32,— 

«« _ j^d thou of all I choose, 

(Divine Ulysses), and command to choose of all your host 

Youths of most honour, to present to him we honour most 

The gifts we late vow'd, and the dames." 
Our, I think ; Kpivdfuvog Ko{>priTag dpiarrjag wavaxauiv 
Dubartas, ii. iv. iv. p. 236, col. 2, 1. 1 ; see context, — 
" I foil*d your troops ; I fill*d your sacred flood 

With Chaldean bodies, dyed it with your blood." 
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Evidently our. Waller, To a Person of Honour, &c., 
Cook's edition, p. 139, 1. 1, — 

**Tou of your ancient princes have retriev'd 

More than the ages knew in which they liv'd ; 

Explain' d their customs and their rights [W^] anew. 

Better than all their Druids ever knew." 

Our, Is it an erratum of Cook's ? ® 



XLVII. 

Delighted and delicious. 

Measure for Measure, iii. 1, — 

" and the delighted spirit," Ac. 

The antithesis is in fact continued, — 

** This sensible warm motion to become 
A hneaded clod, and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods,** Ac. 

In the passage of Herbert quoted by Steevens [" supping 
a delighted cup of extreame poyson"], delighted means, 
I suppose, rendered delicious (by the admixture of certain 
ingredients); even here, however, we perceive — what is 
worthy of notice in reference to the present passage — the 
still recognized, though now forgotten, affinity in meaning 
between delight and deliciaP The delighted spirit is the 

' This corruption is not peculiar to Cook's edition. It appears 
in the collection, "English Poets," Vl^.^JEd, 

^ Spenser uses delight for delicacy, "Eaerj Queene, B. iv. 
C. xi St vi, — 

" And for his paines a whistle him behight. 
That of a fishes shell was wrought with rare delight." — JSd, 
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spirit engaged in earthlg delights, enjoying the pleasures of this 
world, (Delicious, too, as used in our old writers, reminds 
us immediately of its origin. Drayton, Muses* Elysium, ed. 
1630, p. 6,—" That lock of hair thou sent'st to me, I to 
this bracelet wove ; Which brighter every day doth grow. 
The longer it is worn, As its delicious fellows do, Thy 
temples that adorn." P. 35, — " Then Polyhymnia, most 
delicious maid, In rhetoric flowers that art array'd, In tropes 
and figures richly drest. The filed phrase that lovest best," 
kc, plena deliciarum. Milton, P. L. iv. 132, "delicious 
Paradise.") Milton, ib., 155, — 

i€ j|„jj ^ ^jjg iieart inspires 

Vernal delight and joy," &o. 
Is not delighted, in Othello, i. 3, used nearly as in Herbert ? 
" If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 

Your son-in-law is far more fair than black ; '* 

endowed with delights, deliciis exornata, Middleton, &c. 
Old Law, V. 1, Moxon's Massinger, p. 436, col. 1, — 
" I now can look upon thee, erring woman, 

And not be vex*d with jealousy ; on young men, 

And no way envy their delicious health. 

Pleasure and strength.** 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, B. v. C. ix. St. iii., — 
" Where having with Sir Arthegall a space 
Well solast in that souldans late de%ht,** &c. 

Chapman, Odyss.vii. fol. p. 102, — 

*' To all whom heaven vouchsafe delightsome lives." 
/^.,p.l06,— 

" delightsome sleep 

No longer laid my temples in his steep.** 
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XLVIII. 

Words omitted in the First Folio, 

Winter's Tale, iii. 2,— 

" What studied torments, tyrant, hast for me ? 
What wheels ? racks ? fires ? What flaying ? boiling 
In leads or oils ? [read " lead or oil ?] What old or newer 

torture 
Must I receiye P " 

It is evident to me that a word has dropt out of the second 
line. Perhaps Shakespeare wrote, — 

(( What flaying, tewring^ boiling," &c. 

I suspect that a similar accident has happened in several 
other places of the Winter's Tale. It may be here observed, 
that wherever (as in the present case) a number of par- 
ticulars are mentioned together, each expressed by a single 
word, and with one and the same termination, there is a 
tendency in the printers of the folio to drop one of them. 
I subjoin a number of instances in which this seems to me 
to have occurred. King Richard II. iii. 2, — 
" I live with bread like you, taste want, feel grief, 

Keed friends : — Subjected thus. 

How can you say to me, I am a king ? '* 

I feel almost assured that Shakespeare wrote, — 
" Need friends,/car enemies : — Subjected thus,*' &c ; 

or at any rate something synonymous. 1 King Henry IV. 
V. 4,- ' 

" Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or thou art like 

Nerer to hold it up again! the spirits 

Of valiant Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, are in my arms [arm] ; 

It is the prince," &c. 
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Read, metri gratia, — 



• the spirits 



Of Taliant Shirley, Stafford [ ], Blunt, 

Are in my arm : 
It is," &o. 

According to Drayton, as quoted Var. Shakespeare, vol. xiv. 
p. 394, there were four of these parhelia. (Daniel, Civil 
Wars, B. iv. St. 1., says three,) HoUnshed mentions, besides 
the Earl of Stafford, and the knights above named, several 
other knights as slain in the battle. He gives this list 
expressly as comprising all the persons of distinction who 
were killed on the king's side in this engagement ; it is 
probable, therefore, that the fourth representative of the 
king, like the other three, was one of them ; and as perhaps 
the only one of the names which suits the metre is that of 
Sir John Massy,^^ I would suggest, — 

" the spirits 

Of valiant Shirley, Stafford, Massy, Blunt," &c. 

(King Henry VI. i. 1,— 

" Guienne, Champagne, Rheims, Orleans, 
Paris, Guysors, Poitiers, are all quite lost." 

I would, with Capell, insert Rouen in the first line, after 
Rheima; vid, imfra^ Macbeth, i. 6, qu., — 

" that the heaven*s [Aearcn**] hreath 

Smells wooingly here ; no jutty [ ], frieze, 

Buttress, or coign of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendent bed, and prooreant cradle." 

^^ Clifton and Qawsey would have suited the metre, but the 
worthy proprietors of those names are supposed in the play to 
be living just at the moment in question. Both fell in the hattle. 
—Ed. 
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iv. 3, I think, — 

« Did you eay, aU ? Oh, [ !] heU-kite ! AU P " ' 

Perhaps vulture. Comedy of Errors, v. 1 , undoubtedly, — 
" Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth ensue. 
But moody [ ], and dull melanclioly. 

Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair ? " 

Possibly " moody musing; " cf. 1 King Henry IV. ii. 3, — 

** Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy cheeks. 
And given my treasures, and my rights of thee, 
To thick-eyed musing, and curst melancholy ? " 

It is inconceivable, however, that Shakespeare should have 
thus repeated himself, unless from some accident of forget- 
folness. I would therefore suggest moping}^ (In the 
passage of 1 King Henry IV., by the way, curst is the true 
reading ; it is not a different form of cursed^ but an essen- 
tially different word, rnQBuimg perverse, froward; much the 
same as cross, with which I suspect it to be etymologically 
connected.) King Richard III. iv. 4, — 

" Earth gapes, hell bums, fiends roar, saints pray, 
To have him suddenly removed from hence." 

Perhaps, — 

** Earth gapes, hell bums, heaven weeps, fiends roar," Ac. j 

or something like it. All 's Well, &c. ii. 1, fol. p. 236, col. 1, 
** Thy Ufe is deere, for all that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in thee hath estimate : 
Youth, beauty, wisedome, courage, all 
That happines and prime, can happy call." 

Virtue has been added after courage, I know not by 

>3 So Heath proposed. As to what follows, the first folio 
reads curst, not cursed. — Sd. 
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whom.^' Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2, Knight's Pictorial, 

p. 1 28, col. 2,— 

" what strange ruins, 

Since first -we went to school, may we perceiye 
Walking in Thebes ! Scars, and bare weeds, 
The gain o' th' martialist,'* &e. 

Perhaps, " Scars, cruichei, and bare weeds," &c. Taming 
of the Shrew, iii. 2, — 

" She is my goods, my chattels, she is my house, 

My household stufi^ my field, my bam, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything." 

Possibly : " my field, my bam, wy grange i!^ Tempest, 

ii. 1,~ 

" contract, succession, 

Bourne, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none.'* 

After iilih^ pasture^ or some synonymous word, seems to 
have been lost. Winter's Tale, i. 2, — 

" which being spotted. 

Is goads, thorns, nettles, taUs of wasps P '* 

Qu.,— 

'' Is goads, thorns, nettles, vipers^ tails of wasps P " 
(By the way, in Hamlet, iii. 1, — 

*' The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune," 
stings is undoubtedly the true reading.) King Eichard III. 
i. 2, near the end, — 

" A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 
Fram'd in the prodigality of nature, 
Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, right royal. 
The spacious world cannot again afibrd." 

" By Warburton. Mr. Collier's Old Corrector supplied honour. 
One of these is demanded, not merely by metrical considerations. 
See the last preceding speech of Helen. — Ed, 
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Perhaps after toise we should read kind in the Eiizabethau 
sense of the word. King Henry V. iv. 5, — 

** Beproach, and eyerlasting shame 
SitB mocking in our plumes." 

I suspect that another substantive (contempt ? or possibly 
some word beginning with re) has dropt out after reproach. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 3, — 

" Valiant, wise, remorseful, well accomplish'd.** 

Valiant at the beginning of a line is out of tune, and 
strange. Comedy of Errors, ii. 2, fol. p. 89, col. 2, — 

'* This is the Eairie land, oh spight of spights. 
We talke with Goblins, Owles and Sprights." 

Var., " and elvish sprights," from the second folio's elven. 
Qu.y whether the lost word was not a substantive, standing 
between goUina and owh}^ 

Instances in other authors. — Jonson, The Devil is an Ass, 

^* JSlmsh for elves was first introduced by Pope, not, as Malone 
asserts, by Bowe. JElves is printed with a capital in the second 
folio, and was probably intended as a correction for Owles. By 
a common blunder it was placed in the text, while the word which 
it was intended to supplant was not removed. I no more main- 
tain the authority of the second folio than that of Mr. Collier's 
Old Corrector ; but, whether by conjecture, or by other means, 
both are occasionally right. Other writers have associated owls 
and elves^ but who ever spoke of talking with owls ? Something, 
no doubt, has slipped out, a% Walker supposed, but I sustpect the 
omission occurred in a different part of the verse, and that Shake- 
speare wrote, — 

"We talk with Ghosts a/nd Q-oblins, Blves and Sprites." 
The compositor's eye caught the second (?, instead of the first. — 

Ed. 
VOL. II. 2 
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ii. 3, Gilford, vol. v. p. 71. We should read the entire 

passage, I think, as follows, — 

" Such a rare woman ! all our women here, 
That are of spirit and fashion, flock unto her. 
As to their precedent, their law, their canon ; 
More than they ever did to oracle Foreman. 
Such rare receipts she has, sir, for the face, 
Such oils, such [ ],^ such tinctures, such pomatums, 

Such perfumes, med*cines, quintessence', et cater a,** 

For the spelling quintessence' see " Shakespeare's Versifica- 
tion," art. li. Precedent^ which I have substituted iox pre- 
sideni, as more agreeable to the context, may be thought 
doubtful, from her being, throughout the play, styled the 
president of the " collegiates" ; this, however, does not 
prove that the word is right here ; indeed, it may have been 
the origin of the corruption. 



XLIX. 

Good peculiarly enipioyed. 

Winter's Tale, v. 1, — 

" Kow, good now. 

Say so but seldom." 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, iii. I, near the beginning, 

«< O, Lucio, 

Thou hast been eyer held respected, dear, 
Even precious to Andrugio*s inmost love. 
Gk)od, flatter not." 

Part II. iv. 3, last speech but one {locus pulcherrimus f), — 
" She fumbled out thanks good, and so she died ;" 

^ Perhaps salve*. Walker evidently intended to add much to 
these " Instances in other authors." — £d. 
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Write,—" She fumbled out, * thanks, good ! ' " &c. It is 
continually occurring in Part I. of this play. In Ford also 
it is frequent, if I recollect right. Perkin Warbeck, iv. 2, 
Moxon, p. 113, col. 2, — 

" Good, bear with my distractions ! " 
Broken Heart, iii. 2, p. 60, col. 2,— 

" Good, be not a hindrance 

To peace, and praise of virtue." 

Fletcher (?), Faithful Friends, i. 1, Moxou, vol.ii. p. 538, 
col. 1,— 

" Good, bless me then 

To hear of my dear Lelia."^^ 



L. 

Creature frequently pronounced as a trusyllable. 

King Henry VI. i. 6, near the beginning, — 

" Divinest creature, Astrsa's daughter." 
Vulg., 1 believe, " bright^'^ Astrsea's daughter." The ad- 

*• I may add the followmg examples. Hamlet, i. 1, — " Good 
now, sit down," &c. Dutch Courtezan, ii. 4th p. of the act, — 
** Nay good let me srdl sit," &c., and next page but one, — " Qrood 
me wrong not." Vaientinian, i. 3, Dyce, p. 222, — " Good, give 
me leave." Nice Yuiour, i. 1, Dyce, p. 307, — " Nay, good, give 
leave a little, sir ;" p. 308, — " Good, let us alone a little." Captain, 
i. 2, Dyce, p. 231, — Good, bear with me." The last passage was 
sophisticated in the second folio, the phrase having probably then 
become obsolete. — Ed, 

^ Bright first appeared in the second folio, and (strange to say !) 
was retained by Mr. Collier, and even by Mr. Knight. In tlie 
next example, such is a sophistication of Hanmer'a. — Ed. 
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dition is needless, inasmuch as creature in that age was 
still frequently pronounced as a trisyllable, as in the days 
of Chaucer. Winter's Tale, v. 1, — 

" The other, when she has obtain'd your eye, 
Will hare your tongue too. This is tuch a creature. 
Would she begin a sect, might quench the seal 
Of all professors else ;" Aq. 

So in some editions, I know not whence ; the folio omits 
such. We should read, I imagine, metri gratia, — " This' 
a creature," &c. For thi8\ see " Shakespeare's Versifica- 
tion," art. vi. p. 84. In Othello, iii. 3, — 

" And then, sir, would he gripe and wring my hand. 
Cry, — O sweet creature ! and then kiss me hard ;" &c. 

where the folio omits the and in 1. 2, it may perhaps be 
doubted whether the common reading(is it from the quarto?) 
is not preferable.^^ I suspect that we ought to restore 
creature in a passage of Pericles, iii. 2 ; where, moreover, 
the lines require new-arranging, as follows, — 

" Gentlemen, this queen will live : nature awakes ; 
A warmth breathes out of her ; she hath not been 
Entrano'd above Byo hours. See how she 'gins 
To blow into life's flower again ! 
1 Gent. The heavens, 

Through you, increase our wonder, and set up 
Your fame for ever. 
Cer. She is alive ; behold. 

Her eyelids, cases to those heavenlj jewels 

^* Just here the folio is shamefully incorrect, both in printing 
and arrangement ; the quarto, which inserts the second and, is 
far superior. I cannot, however, but think that then here has crept 
in from then two lines below ; it certainly is better away, for ety 
and kits are most closely connected.— i?^. 
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Which Pericles hath lost, begin to part 

Their fringes of bright gold ; the diamonds 

Of a most praised water do appear, 

To make the world twice rich. O live, and make 

Us weep to hear your fate, fcur ore&ture, 

Bare as you seem to be !"'* 

(jiut Skakespearius aut diabolus I In the above passage, 
praised means prized ; — high-priced. Browne, ii. I,p.l70, 
*' When casting round her oyer-drowned eyes 
(So hare I seen a gem of mickle price 
Boll in a scallop-shell with water flllM)," &c. 

Does not the ancient accuracy of rhyme require prize ?) 
King Henry VIII. iii. 2,— 

*' She is a gallant creaiiuref and complete 
In mind and/eo^ffrtf.*' 

Q»., creature and c6mplete, i. 2, — 

** ten times more ugly 

Than ever they were fair. This man so complete,'* &c. 

Hamlet, i. 4, — 

" That thou, dead corse^ again in complete steel 
Bevisit'st," &c. 

Yet creature seems to require more of a pause after it. 

Instances of creature in the Elizabethan poets. (I use 
the term Elizahethan, as usual, with considerable latitude, 
indnding the reign of James I., and even a few years of 
Charles I. We want a specific term for an age, which is 
essentially one.) Webster, Cure for a Cuckold, iii. 3, Dyce, 
vol. iii. p. 3 17, — 

" *GDis you have made me your own creature." 

u Walker has done for this passage what Cerimon did for 
Thalsa. He has restored the dead to life and beauty. — Ed, 
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Beaumont and Fletcher, Coxcomb, v. 2, Moxon, vol.ii. 
p. 304, col. 1,— 

" In presence of so pure a creature." 

And so, I imagine, Honest Man's Fortune, iv. i. p. 490, 
col. 2,— 

"Who's this alights [qu. nisfhts.'-JSd.^ here? 
Lonff. With leave, fair creature, 

Are you the lady-mistress of the house ?" 

Lord Brooke, Works, 1633, p. 239, Sonnet xcii.,— 
** King's creature, subjection's gilded bliss." 

Alaham, Prologue, p. 2, — 

" Privation would raigne there, by God not made, 
But creature of uncreated sinne." 

Mustapha, i. 2, p. 86, — 

" Wherein they make their creatures their graves." 
iv. 3, p. 133,— 

" Decrepit slave, vile creature of mine." 
Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2, Gifford, vol. vi. p. 298, — 

" a witch 

Is sure a creature of melancholy," &c. 

For melancholy^ a pronunciation which rarely occurs at all 
in the Elizabethan age, is, I believe, unknown to Jonson ; 
it is true he has meldncholicy but this is a different case. 
Shirley, Contention of Ajax and Ulysses, scene 2, Gifford 
and Dyce, vol. vi. p. 391, — 

" Tir'd out with killing of the creature." 
Maid's Revenge, i. 2, vol. i. p. Ill, — 

" They are both excellent creatures ; there is 
A majesty in Catalina's eye," ko. 

Unless, indeed, Shirley's looseness of versification may be 
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thought to render examples from him less adducible. 
Fairfax, B. xii. St. Ixvi., — 

" His heart relenting nigh in sunder rave 
With woeful speech of that sweet creature." 
Was not the e in creature pronounced like the French e ? 
Othello, iv. 1,— 

" O, the world hath not a sweeter creature." 
Here it is probably a dissyllable ; but the ea must have 
been pronounced (as it usually was in those times) like a 
contraction of ea, not of eea ; otherwise Shakespeare would 
hardly have tolerated the cacophony. By the way — though 
the cases are not analogous, as far as I see — treamre and 
pleasure seem to have been sometimes used as trisyllables 
by the Elizabethan poets. See the next article. 



LI. 

On treasure axid pleasure as trisyllables. 

2 King Henry VI. i. 3,— 

" Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Have cost a mass of public treasury." 

Treasury in our old poets is (sometimes, at least) synony- 
mous with treasure, Quare, whether in passages where 
treasurie concludes the line, and where the signification 
treasure is admissible, we ought necessarily to retain the 
reading treasurie, or whether it may not be in some in- 
stances an erratum for treasure, pronounced treasure. Pas- 
sages in point, and which may help to settle the question. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, B. viii. St. xlv., — 

" As he, who having found great treasury. 
The first year offers, with most grateful cheer, 
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A sheep of gold to Juno's deit j ; 

And next, of silrer, for the second year," &c. 

Spanish Tragedy, Dodsley, ed. 1825, vol.iii. p. 109, — 
" My breach of faith occasioned bloody wars, 
Those bloody wars have spent my treasure, 
And with my treasure my people's blood." 

Ford, Broken Heart, iii. 1, Moxon, p. 58, col. 2, — 

« Here, 

In this seal'd box, he sends a treasure [to you], 
Dear to him as his crown ;" &c. 

I am inclined to expunge GiflFord's addition, to you. Mar- 
lowe, King Edward II. i. 4 [Dodsley, vol. ii. p. 336], — 

" nor let me have more wealth 

Than I may fetch from this rich treasure." 

Play of Lingua, iv. 2, Dodsley, vol. v. p. 176; Auditus 
speaks, — 

" Thither do I, chief justice of all accents, 

Psyche's chief porter, Microcosme's front [read scfmt^ 

Learning's rich treasure, bring discipline, 

Beason's discourse," &c. 

Here it is obviously an erratum for treasurie?^ Chapman, 
Bussy d'Ambois, Old English Plays, vol. iii. p. 269, — 

" make the violent wheels 

Of Time and Fortune stand ; and great existence, 
(The maker's treasury) now not seem to be. 
To all but my approaching friends and me." 

Should we not read treasure here P 

Pleamre seems to have been sometimes used as a tri- 
syllable by our old dramatists. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Spanish Curate, iii. 3, Moxon, vol. i. p. 169, col. 1,— 

* Or rather, I should say, for trecuwrer ; a case of final e mis- 
printed for final m* ; see art. Ixi. of this work.— J^cf. 
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" ■ I know not ; 

But 'tis my lord th' Assistant's pleasure, 

I should attend here." 
Captain, i?. 5, Moxon, vol. i. p. 638, col. 2, — 
" which if we do perceire, 

We'll leaye, and think it is her pleasure 

That we should deal with others." 

Webster, Dutchess of Malfy, Dyce, vol. i. p. 260, — 
« — he will kiss your hand, 

And reconcile himself; but, for his tow. 

He dares not see you. 
Dutcheu, At his pleasure." 

Flay of Soliman and Perseda, F 3, 1. ult, — 

*' Take her and use her at your pleasure." 
lb., H 2,— 

** I wiU, my Lord. Lord Marshal, it is his highness' pleasure, 
That you commend him to Erastus' soul." 

We should arrange, I think, — 
** I will, my Lord. 
Lord Marshal, 'tis his highness' pleasure 
That you commend him to Erastus' soul." 



LII. 

Accentuation of poltroon, buffoon, baboon. 

3 King Henry VI. i. 1,— 

" Patience is for poltroons, ** such as he." 

^ FoUroqn occurs nowhere else in Shakespeare. The second 
iblio inserts and before such, sacrificing sense to metre. Having 
gone so far, the sophisticator might have altered as to is. He 
seems to have accented poltroon on the second syllable. He is 
followed by Mr. Knight, no doubt through negligence. — Ed, 
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PoUronh? If the word came direct from Italy, or even 
from France, the e may have adhered to it. But I prefer 
Patience (ut sape)'-p6Urones. Jonson, Magnetic Lady, 
iii. 4, Gifford, vol. vi. p. 69, — 

" There's no oowardioe, 

No poltronery, like urging why P wherefore ? " 

So buffbon, passim ; e.ff., Jonson, Poetaster, v. I, Gifford, 
vol. ii. p. 524, — 

" Players, or such like buffoon barking wits." 
Cynthia's Revels, iii. 2, p. 283,— 

*' Into the laps of bawds, and buffoons' months." 
And Carlo Buffone^ Every Man Out of his Humour, i. 1, 
page 39,— 

'* I envy not this Buffone, for indeed,** &o. 
Massinger, Duke of Milan, i. 1, Moxon, p. 60, col. 1, — 

*' No smile, not in a buffoon to be seen. 
Or common jester.** 

Earle on Beaumont, Seward's Beaumont and Fletcher, 
vol. i. p. 12, — 

" Who, if my pen may as my thoughts be free, 
Were scurril wits and buffoons both to thee." 

Here, by the way, though not exactly in point, may be 
noticed baboon. Gifford, note on Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, 
i. 1, vol. ii. p. 239, — " nor your hyaena, nor your babion.** 
" Our old writers spelt this word in many different ways ; 
all, however, derived from bavaan, Dutch. We had our 
knowledge of this animal from the Hollanders, who found 
it in great numbers at the Cape." (Is not the Dutch word 
Baviaan?^^ There is a spot in Caffraria called Baviana- 

^ So it would seem from Sewel's Dictionary. For Bavicm see 
Mr. Dyce's note/, vol. xi. p. 383, of his Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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kloof, or the Baboons* Valley ; and with this one of our old 
forms, Babiou, ut supra, agrees.) The JBdvi^n is one of the 
performers in the rustic pageant, Two Noble Kinsmen. 
Macbeth, iv. 1, — 

** Cool it with a baboon's blood." 
So pronounce, Pericles, iv. 6, and arrange somewhat as 
follows, — 

"Do any thing 
Bat this thou dost. Empty old receptacles, 
Or common sewers of filth ; serve by indenture 
To th' common hangman ; any of these ways 
Are better yet than this : for that which thou 
Professest here, a baboon, could he speak, 
Would own a name too dear." 
Doest^ (the usual reading in the second line) is not much 
in the manner of the Elizabethan dramatists. I find since 
that Knight has arranged, — 

" For what thou professest, a baboon, could he speak. 
Would own a name too dear." 
In ceteris ut vulg. 

Balloon, — Ford, Lover's Melancholy, ii. 1, Moxon, p. 6, 
col.2,— 

" Where *s yoiu* great horse, your hounds, your set at tennis. 
Your balloon ball, the practice of your dancing," Ac. 

Dubartas, ii. iv. iii., — 

"Against one ship, that skips from stars to ground. 
From wave to wave, like balloons* windy bound." 
Note, by the way, Hudibras, P. iii. C. i. 345, — 
** And held my drubbing of his bones 
Too great an honour for poltrones ;" 

" The fourth folio, the only copy which I have been able to 
consult, reads dost, and gives the whole speech as prose. — Ed, 
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poUrones in ed. 1716, from which I quote, being in italics, 
as if it were still but a half-naturalized word. (In the same 
page I notice adroit also in italics.) 



LIII. 

Derivation of certain Proper Names in Shakespeare. 

Troilm and Creaaida. The name Troilva is to be pro- 
nounced as a dissyllable wherever it occurs ; see " Shake- 
speare's Versification," art. xxii. Oreasida was originally 
the same as Chryaeis, This was first suggested to me by the 
earlier form of the name, Creaeide or Creaeida ; for Criseida 
would naturally be the Italian form of Chryaeia ; (so Thais 
is Taida in Dante, Inf. xviii. 1. 133 ;) and from the Italian 
it would come to us, supposing that we received the story 
immediately from Italy. Or it might be the form of the 
word in the middle-age Latin. Chaucer has Briaeida ; 
House of Fame, B. i., — 

'* Eke looke how false and recheles 
Was to Briseida Achilles," &c. 

(The change of — ia to — ida has taken place in many other 
instances. So Lychorida and Peraeda. Perhaps Annelida, 
the forsaken love of the " false Arcite," and Mellida in Mar- 
ston's play, owed their names to ancient Hellenic nymphs 
or heroines, though the transformation has been so great 
that it is difficult to discover the original form. Pharonnida 
in Chamberlayne's poem, perhaps, originated in Phoronia, 
an epithet which he may have found in Ovid or some other 
Latin poet applied to To. Add to these Phillida, well 
known to Shenstone and Co. Among the nymphs intro- 
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duced as conversing together in Drayton's Muses' Elysium, 
are Dorida and Lelipa; the latter from Xa£Xaif/, indicating 
Jieetness^ and therefore a fit name for a Naiad or a Dryad. 
One of Actseon's hounds in Ovid is named LtBlapt, On 
the other hand, he has Cloria and Nana, i,e.. Naiad. Same 
poem, ed, 1630, p. 54, "The Naijdes and Nymphes.") 
Main subject resumed. The same conjecture had occurred 
to a learned friend, J. M. Kemble. But I since find that 
Sir Francis Kinaston, in his Commentary on Chaucer's 
Troilus and Creseide, first published from an old MS. in 
1796, speaks of it, p. 7, not as of a discovery, but as a fact 
umversally known and taken for granted. ** — It cannot be 
imagined that Chaucer, being so great a learned schoUer, 
could be ignorant of the story ; next that he should soe 
mistake as to make Creseid the daughter of Calchas the 
soothsayer, who was the daughter of one Chryses, and 
thereuppon called Chryseis." This was ahready forgotten 
in Dryden's time, who could not find the name of Cressida 
in antiquity. Let any one think over the incidents of the 
first Iliad ; Chryses a priest, and Calchas a soothsayer or 
interpreter of the will of the Gods, which in the middle 
ages, whose knowledge of Hellenic antiquity was anything 
but minute, would be reckoned the same (and thus Shake- 
speare, Julius CsBsar, ii, 2, — 

" Go, bid the priests do present sacrifice. 



What say the augwrera ? ") 

Agamemnon venting his wrath on both ; the restoration of 
Chryseis to her father ; and the similarity of the two names, 
Calchas and Chryses, which is just enough to render it per- 
fectly conceivable that they may have been confused in the 
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memory of the person, whoever he was, with whom the story 
originated ; — let any one put these circumstances together, 
and he will perceive how the stoiy may have had its birth. 
In Gower's Confessio A mantis, B.i., Chalmers's Poets, vol.ii. 
p. 25, cols. 1 — 2, the Greeks are represented as gaining pos- 
session of Troy by the stratagem of the wooden horse, — 
" Through sleight of Calcas and of Crjse ; " 

Cry^e rhymina: to " by such a maner wyse." Of the his- 
tory of the production of the tale I know nothing. In 
some extracts, prefixed to Sir Francis Kinaston's Com- 
mentary by the modem editor, we have : " In the royal 
library of Paris it" (the story of Troilus and Creseida) 
" occurs often as an ancient French romance. * Cod. 7546, 
Roman de Troilus.' * Cod. 7564. Roman de Troilus et de 
Briseida ou Creseida.' " In the Hundred Hystoryes of 
Troye, as quoted by Farmer, Var. Shakespeare, vol. viii. 
p. 410, we read : " Bryseyde, whom master Chaucer called 
Cresseyde, was a damosel of great beaute." Here, again, 
we have a confusion of names, equally natural with the 
other. 

Probable or possible or, in of some other names in 
Shakespeare. — " Old Nedar^' Midsummer Night's Dream, 
i. 1, and iv. i, is perhaps a mistake of the printer's for 
Nedor, — of course not the Pylian. In Pericles of Tyre, 
iii. 1, a servant of Pericles's is called Nestor, — 

" Bid Nestor bring me spioes, ink, and paper," &c. 
Cer'mon in Pericles is, I imagine, Charemon, Lychorida^ 
id., is of course Lycoris, a name borrowed perhaps from 
Horace, Lib. i. Od. xxxiii. 5, — " Insignem tenui froute 
Lycorida;" as Thaliard in the same play (in Gower Thaliart, 

" And Thaliart bj name he hight ; " 
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" Q;ualiter Thaliartua milea^^* &c.) seems to have been ori- 
giaally a slip of the pen for Thaliarch, Lib. i. Od. ix. 7, — 
" Deprome quadrimum Sabina, OThaliarche,merum diota." 
— Eacane9 is Machines, from Terence ; and Fhiloten, the 
daughter of Cleon, may have originated in Pkiloiin, the 
accusative of Pkilotia. (I speak here of Pericles as Shake- 
speare's for convenience' sake ; it was in fact the work of 
three writers : the storm-scene, for instance, and that be- 
tween Pericles and Marina, bear the clear impress of Shake- 
speare ; the scenes in the brothel are evidently the work of 
a different writer, perhaps — as I have heard suggested — 
of Dekker ; and the loves of Pericles and Thaisa of a third.) 
— Caphis, the senator's servant in Timon of Athens, ii. 1, 
may be Capys, Ov. Metam. xiv. 613; Virg. Mn. ii. 35, 
vi. 768. — Euriphile, the nurse of the two young princes in 
Cymbeline iii. 3, iv. 2, is perhaps a corruption of Euriphyle. 
Chapman, Odyss. xi., — 

*• Msera, Clymene, 

I witueBs'd there, and loathed Eryphile" [i.e., Eriphyle.'] 

Sycorax looks like Greek. Grumio, Taming of the Shrew, 
is apparently a misreading of Grunnio in the old Timon. 
Among the dramatis personse of £dwards's Damon and 
Pithias is Chronno the hangman. Imogen (this latter is 
noticed by Malone, Var. 1821, vol. xiii. p. 1 1) seems a mis- 
reading of InnogeUy the fabidous British heroine. (So in 
Spenser, P. Q. B., ii. C. x. St. xliv., we find Gorboman for 
Gorbonian, not an erratum, but a mistake of Spenser's, or 
of some preceding author or printer ; see Milton's History, 
B. i. p. 33 ; (where a little before, p. 32, ult., we have : 
" His son Sisilius receav'd the rule ; then in order Kiraa- 
rus, then Danius or Elanius his brother." A similar case ; 
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d — d.) M for nm seems not altogether an unfrequent error 
in old books : e.g,^ Macbeth, v, iii. folio, p. 149, col. 2, — 

" What rhubarb, cyme^ or what purgative drug," Ac. ; 
for senna.) Palamon in the Two Noble Kinsmen — in the 
Teseide of Boccacio PflZ««on« — is of course Pfl/<^»M?», a name 
occurring in the old Theban fable ; and Arcite or Arcitay — 
(Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1. 1015,— 

" Of whiche two, Aroita highte that on. 
And he that other highte Palamon : " 

1. 1114,— 

" And with that word Arcita gan espie," &c.) 
is Archytas ; which name the inventor of the story (who- 
ever he was) would find early in Horace, Lib. i. Od. xxviii. 
1. 2. Possibly some vague recollection of Statius's Arche- 
morm might have assisted ; there are funeral games in both 
cases. At any rate. Arc — seems to be the Greek 'Apx — • 
Can the story of Palamon and Arcita be that of Eteocles 
and Polynices, softened and invested with a new character 
by the introduction of chivalrous feelings and motives ? 
The association of the names Arcita and Archytas is indeed 
outrd enough, and reminds me of a stiU stranger meta- 
morphosis of the same kind, the character of Count JDon 
Demosthenes in the old Spanish romance of Alexander 
the Great, noticed (if I recollect right) in an article, perhaps 
of Dr. Bowring's, in the Retrospective. (By the way, 
JEmetrius king of Inde, the ally of Arcita in Chaucer, is 
perhaps Demetrms,^ robbed of his initial letter by a slip 
of some earlier romancer's pen.) — A critic who should sug- 
gest that Polonius was a corruption of ApoUoniuSy would 

2* Possibly the Bactrian Demetrius, called rex Indorwn by 
Justin.— J?({. 
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perhaps "make much laugh," as Man Friday says; yetlknow 
not that it is more strange than Laertes^ and fifty other 
similar names in our old plays. (This was suggested to 
me by the accidental spelling Follonim, fol. Hamlet, p. 164, 
ooL 1.) On Farrim and Varru% (i. e., Varim and Farus), 
Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 1 ; Julius Caesar, iv. 3, the last 
doubtful, — and Scarus (Scaurua), A. and C. iii. 8, iv. 7, 8, 
10, see art. cxix. below. — Boriclea^ the assumed name of 
Florizel in the Winter's Tale, iv. 3, occurs -^n. v. 620, — 
"Fit Beroe, Tmarii conjux longaeva Dorycli." 

— Sicilius Leonatua, the name of Posthumus's father in 
Cymbeline ; see the noiea on that play below. 

Names in other Poets, — Dor dan in Gorboduc is perhaps 
a corruption of Dardan, — Can Pamela in the Arcadia be 
formed from wafiiuKr^e (more correctly TramfiBXrjs), one in 
whom all take an interest : one universally loved? — Zelmane^ 
a., looks like ^ijXofiav^c • possibly it was borrowed from 
some older romance, where it was applied to a fitting 
character. — ^jfetus, the Armenian captain, mentioned in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's King and No King, ii. 1, borrows 
his name from Zipsetes or Zibsetes, king of Bithynia about 
Olymp. 124 ; see Arnold's History of Some, vol. ii. p. 408. 
—Perseda, in the old play of Soliman and Perseda, is 
perhaps Perseida, a name adopted (after the fashion of 
Chiyseida, &c.) from the epithet Perseis, given by Ovid to 
Hecate as the daughter of Perses; Metam. vii. 73, — 
" Ibat ad antiquas Hecates Perseidos aras." Perhaps it 
should be so written in the play ; for in two places, A 3, 
and P 3, p. 2 (ubi qu, grow, imperative), the metre seems 
to demand a quadrisyllable. (A 3, ib,, p. 2, and F 3, p. 3, 
pronounce Parsed^ before a vowel, ni fallor,) — Mephisto- 

VOL. II. 3 
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pheles, qu, fitywrriD^tXi^c, having been written by a slip 
of the pen for y» as ffoti'a>0eXi)f (rotvo^^tXet diavoi^ ^sch. 
Eum. 904, Scholefield), fi£yaXa*0€Xj)c (vid. Steph. Thes.) 
iroXvoKpeXrjc, (Aristoph. Thesm. 304, quoted in Steph. 
Thes.) This links itself with a conjecture of mine, that 
the medieval names of devils were borrowed from the 
Greek-Christian demonologists. (Note As You Like It, 
ii. 5, — " 'Tis a Greek invocation to call fools into a circle.") 
Viderint SaifiovoXoyiaQ periti, — Corineus, the hero of Corn- 
wall, seems to have borrowed his name from ^n.vi. 228, 
" Ossaque lecta cado texit CorynsBus acno." The name 
occurs ix. 571, xii. 298. Southey makes it a trisyllable in 
Madoc, — 

'' When Father Brute and Oorineos set foot 
On the White Island first." 
Perperam, In the play of Locrine it is rightly a quadri- 
syllable, CorinSm, Wordsworth too claudicates — Artegal 
and Elidure, Introduction, St. 3, — 

" By brave Corineus aided, he subdued. 
And rooted out th' intolerable kind." 
He follows Spenser, F. Q. B. ii. C. x. St. x. xii., in whom, 
however, eu is not a diphthong ; St. xviii., — " The noble 
daughter of Corineus." Perhaps the corruption originated 
in the common medieval substitution, ap, old Geo&ey, of e 
for (B. 

In Locrine, iii. 4, Corineus is described as fighting with 
a great club. Is this a part of the legend P I do not 
remember it elsewhere. If it is, we have here an odd co- 
incidence with Homer, lU vii. 138, — 

Siov 'Aprii96ov, hv iTrkXiyeriv KopvvTjrtiv 
dvdp€Q KixXriOKOv, KaXXli^u)voi rt yvvaiKEQ^ 
o^viK dp' oif rdKoKTi nax^OKtrOj Sovpi re fuuepff 
dXXd ffidfipsly Kopvvy priyvvaKt <pdXayyag. 
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Can the original inventor of the story have read Homer ? 
— JDonwa, the name of the Turkish princess in Massinger's 
!l^negado, is also that of one of the Cyclades, — " viridem- 
que Donusam," ^n. iii. 125. — Machario, the traitorous 
nephew of Ganelon in the old Italian poem of La Spagna, 
Ketrosp. vol. iii. p. 304, is, I imagine, i.q, Macarim. — 
Amadis seems to be Amadeus. — In a ballad in Scott's 
Border Minstrelsy a certain King Honor is mentioned. 
Honoriusy as I conjecture. — Marlowe, Faustus, Old English 
Flays, 1814, vol. i. p. 60 ; Faustus calls up sundry devils, 

** Ho ! JBeltmote, Argiron, Asterote! " 
P. 64,— 

" Asteroth, JBelimoth^ Mephostophilia ! " 
Bead Behemoth. 



LIV. 

Pronunciation of past participles ending in -fied. 

Troilus and Cressida, v. 9, 1. 1, — 

" Most putrified core, so fair without ! " 

Note putrified. This, which sounds so flat and languid to 
our ears, is frequent in the Elizabethan poetry ; only, how- 
ever, in the case of tlie past participle, so far as I have ob- 
served ; and generally without to be preceding. I speak 
exclusively of verbs ending mfie^ and formed from real or 
supposed Latin ones compounded with facere, Julius 
Caesar, ii. 2, — 

** Thou, like an exorcist has conjur'd up 
My mortified spirit. Now bid me run," &c. 
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{Mortified, i,e*, TeOavanafuvriv.) Eong Lear, ii. 3, — 

« who 

Strike (Stickei) in their numVd and mortify'd bare arms 
Fins, wooden pricks," &c. 

The folio has " num'd and mortified Armes ;" but this is 
most probably an erratum. Chapman, Monsieur d'Olive, 
i. 1, Old English Plays, vol. iii. p. 351,— 

« .. and at her feet. 

He, like a mortified hermit clad, 
Sits weeping out his life." 

Sandys's Ovid, B. iv. 1. 387,— 

*' His naked beauty Salmacis amaz*d, 
Who with unsatisfied longings gaz*d." 

Lord Brooke, Alaham, Lamb's Specimens, vol. i. p. 298,- — 
" Well, sirs, go seek the dark and secret caves. 
The holy temples, sanctified cells. 
All parts wherein a living corpse may dwelL" 

Second Maiden's Tragedy, iv. 3, p. 67, ed. 1824, — 

** what reflexion 

Is thrown about this sanctified building.*' 

Middleton, More Dissemblers Besides Women, i. 4, near 
the end, — 

^ This smockified shirt, or shirted smock, 
I will go toast." 

Jonson to Fletcher, on his Faithful Shepherdess, — 

** thy murder'd poem which shall rise 

A glorified work to time, when fire, 

Or moths, shall eat what all these fools admire." 

Alchemist, ii. 1, Gifford, vol. iv. p. 60, — 
" We have a medicine of the triple soul. 
The glorified spirit. Thanks be to heaven,*' &c. 
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P. 63,— 

" By pouring on your rectified water." 
CatOine, iv. 2, voL iv. p. 295, — 

** — — — this so strong 
And fortified seat here of the senate.'* 
Poetaster, v. 1, toL ii. p. SOI, — 

'* I jndge him of a rectified spirit.** 
Magnetic Lady, iii. 4, vol. vi. p. 74, — 

" Which in the brave historified Greeks,* 
And Bomans, yon shall hear of.'* 

P. 73,— 

** Or your exemplified malefactors." 

Underwoods, Second Epigram to the Earl of Newcastle, 
vol. ix. p. 21, — 

** A quick and dazzling motion, when a pair 
Of bodies meet like rarefied air! " 

Beanmont and Metdier, Knight of Malta, v. 2, Moxon, 
voLiL p. 161, col. 2, — : 

** That with a dean and purified heart 
The fitlier I may indue my robe." 

P. 153, col. 1, near the end of the play, — 

" Ghas'd firom our company, and out away 
like an infectious putrified limb." 

Pour Plays in One, ed. 1647, p. 84, col. 1 (ubi male 
jmri/fd),— 

** And I am like a purified essenoe 
Tried firom all drossy parts." 

Love's Pilgrimage, v. 2, — 

** If her despair had ravish'd her to air. 
She could not yet be rarified so, 
But some of us should meet her." 
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Play of the Spanish Tragedy, iii., Dodsley, ed. 1825, p. 149, 
" For blood with blood shall, while I sit as judge. 
Be satisfied, and the law disoharg'd." 
Machin, &c., Dumb Knight, iii., Dodsley, toI. iv. p. 421, — 
*' A dog-leeoh for the putrified sores 
Of these lust-oanker'd great ones." 
Dubartas, ii. i. i. p. 84, col. 2, — 

" while that the body though 

Liyes motionless : for, sanctified wholly. 

It takes th* impression of God's signet solely." 

Hence in Webster, iv. 1, Dyce, vol. i. p. 265, we should 

perhaps arrange the lines, — 

*' Let them, like tyrants, never be remember'd 
But for the ill [that] they have done ; let all 
The zealous prayers of mortified churohmen 
Foigetthem. 

jBos. O uncharitable! " &o. 

Is it connected with the fact, that, as Jonson states in 

his Grammar (Gifford, vol. ix. p. 293), verbs compounded 

of facio were pronounced with the accent on the Jie, as 

liqutfie? 



LV. 

Peculiar use of vast. 
Titus Andronicus, v. 2, — 

** There 's not a hollow cave or lurking-place, 
No vast obscurity or misty yale," &o. 
Lat. vastus, empty, waste. This use of vast, and in like 
manner of vasty, is common in the poets of that age. So, 
I think, iv. 1, — 

" Foro'd in the ruthless, vast, and gloomy woods." 
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So understand the following passages. Borneo and Juliet, 
ii. 2, — 

** wert thou as fiir 

Ab that yast shore wash'd with the farthest sea." 

Winter's Tale, i. 1, — "they have seemed to be together, 
though absent ; shook hands as oyer a vast ; and embraced, 
as it were, from the ends of opposed winds." Pericles, iii. 
imi.y — 

^'Xhoa God of this great yast" (the sea). 
And 80, 1 think. King John, iv., near the end, — 

** and vast confusion waits, 

As doth a raven on a sick-fidl'n beast, 
The imminent decay of wrested pomp." 

And King Henry V. ii. 4, — 

*• __^_ and to take mercy 

On the poor souls, for whom this hungry war 
Opens his yasty jaws." 

And King Sichard III. i. 4;, — 

(c ,pj^ would not let it forth 

To find the empty, yast, and wandering air." 

Tarquin and Lucrece, St. ccxlix., — 

** Who like a late-sack*d island vastly stood 
Bare and unpeopled, in this fearful flood." 

Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1 (addressing Mars), — 

«* whose havoc in vast field 

Unearthed skulls proclaim." 

Tempest, i. 2, — 

M , urchins 

Shall, for that vast of night that they may work. 
All exercise on thee." 
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Chapman and Marlowe, Hero and Leander, Dyce, vol. iii. 
p.8,— 

'' His presence made the rudest peasant melt. 
That in the yast uplandish country dwelt." 

Drayton, Barons' Wars, C. i. St. xxxix., — 
** As Severn, lately in her ebbs that sank, 
Vast and forsaken leaves th' uncoyer'd sands.** 
Owl,— 

*' the Lark, that takes delight to build 

Far from resort, amid the vasty field." 

So understand Beaumont and Fletcher, Faithful Shep- 
herdess, ii. 3 ; Moxon, vol. i. p. 271, col. 2, if all be right, — 
'* I wiU not entertain that wand'ring thought. 

Whose easy current may at length be brought 

To a loose vastness." 

So " the dreadful vast," in Lodge, Wounds of Civil War,ii. 1. 
And 80 understand Beaumont and Fletcher, Humorous 
Lieutenant, i. 1. — I quote from Demetrius and Enanthe, 
which alone I have at hand, p. 12, penult., — 

" €k>e home (good men), and tell your Masters firom us, 
we doe *em too much honor to force from 'em 
their barren Ountries, ruyne their vast Citties," &o. 



LVI. 

Briton and Britain. 
Cymbeline, i. 7, — " The Briton reveller." Bather, per- 
haps, " the Britain reveller." Britaine, fol. p. 874, col. 2, 
may be either. Love's Labour 's Lost, v. 2, foL p. 140, 
col. 1 ; I know not whether rightly, — 

« We foure indeed confronted were with fouro 
In Russia habit." 
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In the same column, however, we have "Russian habit." 
Cymbeline, ii. 4, fol. p. 378, col. 2, — 

** Was Cains Lnoins in the Britaine Court 
When you were there ? " 

V. 2, init, stage directions, foL p. 392, col. 1, — "the 
Britaine Army." 3, init, stage dir. fol. p. 392, col. 2, — 
" a Britaine Lord." In these three latter places, however, 
I rather believe that Britaine is an adjective, Britannus. 
The word which we now spell Briton was in old times uni- 
formly written Britain; so far, at least, as I have observed. 
Lake the Latin Britannus^ which (in poetry at least) was 
used either as a subst^mtive or an adjective, Britain might 
be employed both ways. I do not think that Shakespeare 
would have used Britain, with the meaning Britannia, in 
the way he uses it in the above passages. T. Churchyard, 
ap, Var. Shakespeare, vol. xv. p. 375, — 

" O Britayne bloud, marke this at my desire," &c. 
Locrine, iv. 1, — 

** The Britain king returns triumphantly." 
T.2,— 

*^ Ay, they are milder than the Britain king," &o. 
Puritan, iii. 5, — " I protest, he receiv'd all of me in Britain 
gold of th*e last coining." In this passage it is the sub- 
stantive. Play of Puimus Trees, iii. 1, adfin.y Dodsky, 
vol. vii. p. 415, — 

** O raliant coward, stay. There 's not a spark 
Of Britain spirit doth enlive thy corse." 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, P. i., description of Vanity 
Fair, — " Here is the Britain row, the French row, the 
Italian row, the Spanish row, the German row," &c. — By 
the way, in Cymbeline, i. 5, — " too good for any lady in 
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Britany" (folio, p. 372, col. 1, Britame\ I would read 
Britaine. See Art. Iviii., for a number of instances in which 
villaine and villanie have been confounded. It is true that 
Britany is often used for Britain in the Elizabethan writers, 
but I have never noticed this use of the word in Shake- 
speare. (In Daniel, Civil Wars, B. vi. St. Ixxiv., Britaine 
is used for inhabitant of Bretagne^ — 

*( For both the Britaine, and Burgonian now. 
Came (t .e., hecame) altred with our lucke." 

And so Harrington, Ariosto, B. ix. St. vii., — 

% " the river deare sometime as glasse, 

That twixt the Britans and the l^ormans lay.") 



LVII. 

The ahBtractfor the concrete. 
Timon, iv. 3, — 

« All Tillains, that do stand by thee, are pure." 
Compare Troilus and Cressida, v. 2, — 

*' Let all untruths stand by thy stained name, 
And they *11 seem glorious." 

Where, by the bye, untruths is the abstract for the con- 
crete ; a mode of speaking very common in our old dra- 
matists, when a person is addressed or spoken of; e,g. 
(though instances seem superfluous), Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Women Pleased, v. 1, Moxon, vol. ii. p. 198, 
col. 2, where Sienna recognizes his conqueror, — 

" ■ this is the yalour ; 

Madam, 'tis certain he : it must be he." 
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Ford, Broken Heart, v. 2, p. 71, col. 1, Moxon, — 

** Confirm thee, noble sorrow, 

In worthy resolution." 

(Compare the ancients; for instance, Cicero's Orations, 
and the Greek tragedies.) Cymbeline, v. 3, — 
*• This is a lord : — O noble misery ! 
To be i' th' field, and ask what news of me ! *' 
King John. i. 1, — 

** 'Tis too respec^ye, and too sociable 
For yonr conversion." 

(understanding conversion in the sense of change) ; though 
this latter seems harsh. So xmderstand ii. 1; see con- 
text,— 

•* For this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march these greens before your town." 

And Fletcher (?) Faithfiil Friends, v. 2, Moxon, vol.ii. 
p. 551, col. 2,— 

** Off with these robes of peace and clemency. 

And let us hoop our aged limbs with steel. 

And study tortures for this tyranny." 

All's WeU, 8M5.i.2,— 

** Thus his good melancholy oft began." 
So understand Ford, Love's Sacrifice, i. 2, Moxon, p. 78, 
col. 2, ad fin, ; as the epithet proves, — 
« Oh, had I India's gold, I'd give it aU 
T* exchange one private word, one minute's breath 
With this heart-wounding beauty." 
Note Massinger, Boman Actor, iv. 2, p. 1 59, col. 2, ad, fin,, 
tbe emperor says to Domitia, — 

** ■ Not a knee, 

Nor tear, nor sign of sorrow for thy fault P 
Break, stubborn silence : what canst thou allege 
To stay my vengeance ? " 
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In Cartwright, Ordinary, v. 4, Dodsley, vol. x. p. 263, — 
** O do not blot that innocence with suspicion, 
Who never came so near a blemish yet 
As to be accos'd ;" 

(where, by the way, as ought perhaps to be exchanged ^); 
who is not to be construed as though it were used — ui 
sape^foT which. I notice a rather late instance in Waller, 
lines written at Penshurst, 1. 17, Cook's ed. p. 32, — 
*' Never can she, that so exceeds the spring 
In joy and beauty, be supposed to bring [brtn^ forth'] 
One so destructive. To no human stock 
We owe this fierce nnkindness, but the rock.'* 



LVIII. 

Fillaine and vUlanie confounded. 
Cymbeline, iii. 5, — 

" Where is thy lady ? or, by Jupiter, 
I will not ask again. Close villain, 
I '11 have this secret from thy heart," &c. 

For villaine read viUanie, metri gratia. This correction 
also spares us the repetition of villain three times within a 
few lines. The mode of address (abatractum pro concreto) 
is frequent in Shakespeare and his contemporary poets, as 
observed in the last article. Gifford, if I understand him 
aright, has made the same remark, Massinger, vol. iii. 
p. 580, 2nd ed. ; see also Jonson, voLiv. p. 263. (Cor- 
as But the old edition 1651 has " b' accus'd." In the example 
from Waller, the edition 1641 points (better, I think), — 

" ■ unkindnesse ; but the rock, 

That cloven rook produc'd thee, by whose side," &o.— ^. 
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rect, by the way, a passage in the Play of Last's Domi- 
nion, iii. 3, adfin,^ Old English Plays 1814, toL i. p.l38, 
where, in the midst of a rhyming passage, we read, — 

** all fly hencBy 

Ton are all murderers. Gome, poor innoc^n^. 
Clasp thy cold hand in mine." 

Bead vKmcence^ FUlaine and vUlanie have been con- 
founded in several other passages. All 's WeU, &c. iv. 3, 
" He hath ont-villain'd villany so far, that the rarity re- 
deems him ;" — and so the folio. Why not " OMt-villanied 
villanie " ? In Timon of Athens, iv. 3, — 
*• Do villany, do, since you profess to do 't. 
Like workmen ;'* 

the folio (p. 94, col. i.) has FUlaine; and so in Hamlet, 
V.2,- 

** Being thus benetted round with villanies,*' 
the folio, and (teste Var.) the quarto also, have villaines, 
which Knight (nimius folii sectator) has thought worth 
restoring.^* Othello, v. 2,— 

"O^A. Villain! 
Cat, Most heathenish, and most gross ! " 

FUlany of course; and so also Ritson. Taming of the 
Shrew, v. 1, — ** Thus strangers may be hal'd and abused : 
—0 monstrous villain!" — Fillany is certainly more in 
place here. Beaumont and Fletcher, Pour Plays in One, 
Triumph of Death, 4, Moxon, vol. ii. p. 519, col. 1, — 
** Oh, villain ! oh, most unmanly falsehood ! 



Oh, monstrous, monstrous, beastly villain ! " 

* lir. Knight is not the only recent editor who has restored 
this oorraption. — JEd, 
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Villanyy clamante metro. Maid in the Mill, v. 2, p. 603, 
col. 2,— 

" That was my husband, royal sir, that man. 
That excellent man ! 
Ant, That villain ! that thief! " 

Pouibhf^ villanif, as in Cymbeline above. 

On the other hand. Much Ado, &c. iii. 3, — " la it pos- 
sible that any villany shoidd be so dearP £or. Thou 
shouldst rather ask if it were possible any villany should 
be so rich ; for when rich villains have need of poor ones, 
poor ones may make what price they wiU ;" — ^read, " if it 
were possible any villain shoidd be so rich ;" as Warburton 
also saw to be necessary. Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 3, 
near the beginning, — "Alas, sir, I cannot fence. Caius. 
Villany, take your rapier." This may be an erratum ; but 
it is far more likely that it is a piece of the Doctor's 
English. Sidney, Arcadia, B. ii. p. 173, 1. 21,—" to me, 
I say (6 the vngrateful villanie) he coidd find no other 
fault to object, but that (perdie) he met!with manie fairer." 
Perhaps an erratum for viUaine, (Add here, as containing 
a word of similar termination. Chapman, All Fools, Re- 
trosp.v. p. 321, — 

** Either acrostic, or exordion, 
Epithalamiums, satires, epigrams. 
Sonnets in dozens, or your quatorzanies,** 

Quatorzaines. For exordion, read exodion; from i^oSoc' a 
poem addressed to a person on his leaving a place.) On the 
confusion of -e and -ie (if this can be considered as in point), 
see Art. xliv., and the articles referred to at the end of it. 
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LIX. 

Innocence and innocency, &c. 
King Eichard III. iii. 5, — 

" Gk>d, and our innocenoe, defend and guard us ! " 
So, if I mistake not, Johnson, Steevens, and Beid. Others, 
with. the folio (p. 190, col. 1), [and, I believe, the quartos. 
Ed,] have innocency (fol. -de). The same error, if I mis- 
take not, has taken place in 1 King Henry IV. iv, 3, — 

** With tears of innocency, and terms of zeal ;" 
where the folio (p. 68, col. 1) writes it innocencie. [And 
80, 1 believe, the quartos. Ed.] Also in Ford, Fancies, &c. 
iii.3,— 

** Where such an aweful innocency, as mine is, 
Out&oes every wickedness your dotage 
Has lall*d you in." 
And in Marston, Prologue to Parasitaster, — 
** Not one calumnious rascal, or base villain. 
Of emptiest merit, that would tax and slander, 
If innocency herself should write," 
(For Cf emptiest merit, qu, Umptiest of merit; yet I 
doubt.) It seems possible, indeed, that innocency may 
ha?e been pronounced as a trisyllable, in the same manner 
as innocent is frequently a dissyllable; though in King 
Bichard 11. i. 3, it appears as a quadrisyllable, — 

** Mine innocency and St. 6korge to thrive ! " 
(where, on the other hand, the folio has — p. 26, col. 1, — 
wnocence.^) So too in Massinger, Duke of Milan, i.l3, — 

^ All the old copies have innocence here, according to Mr. 
Collier j all have innocencie or innocency in 2 K. Henry IV. v. 2, — 

*' If truth and upright innocency fail me." 
^ow, which is the more probable, that the poet wrote innocence 
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" To guard your excellency from certaiii dangers," 
I suspect that excellency is contracted as excellent is, €,g.y 
in Winter's Tale, iv. 3,— 

" — ^— And thou, fresh piece 

Of excellent witchcraft,*' &c. 

Timon of Athens, iii. 5, — 

'* sleep upon't, 

And let the foes quietly cut theur throats, 

Without repugnancy P hut if there be 

Such valour in the bearing, what make we 

Abroad?" &c. 
Bid is an insertion of Hanmer's, and the has clearly no- 
thing to do here.^ Qw., — 

" quietly cut their throats 

Without repugnance ? if there be such Talour 

In bearing, what make we abroad P " 
^u the other hand, Coriolanus, iv. 6, — 

« ' and affecting one sole throne 

Without assistance. 
Men, I think not so." 

Bead amstancie. 



LX. 

Confusion of e and it final. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 1, fol. p. 159, col.l, — 
** And giues to aire nothing, a locall habitation 
And a name." 

in one of these lines and innocencg in the other, or that the 
printer omitted an t in the former P " — JSd, 

28 No doubt. Compare what immediately follows ; — " if hear- 
ing carry it ;" — " if wisdom be in eujfering^^ — Bd, 
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Coriolanus, iv. 5, p. 23, col. 1, penult., — " Peace, is a 
very Apoplexy, Lethargic, mull'd, deafe, sleepe, insensible," 
&c. (Is not mulVd an erratum for mute ? t being mistaken 
for /, as in " Bajazet's mule^^ Sz;c., and the final e for d^ so 
that mute became muld?^ Merchant of Venice, ii. 7 , p. 1 7 1 , 
coL 1, — 

*' The Hircanion deserts, and the vcuie wildes 
Of wide Arabia," &c. 

Twelfth Night, concluding song, — 

" When that I was and a little tine boy," &o. 

2 King Henry IV. v. 1, fol. p. 96, col. 1,—" a ioynt of 
Mutton, and any pretty little tine Kickshawes, tell William 
Cooke." 3, p. 98, col. 2,—" Welcome my little tyne 
theefe," &c. 1 King Henry VI. v. 3,— 

^ This speedy quick appearance argues proof 
Of your accustomed diligence to me." 

Folio (and Knight), — " This speedy and quicke appear- 
ance," &c. I suspect the author wrote, " This %peede and 
q. a.," &c. Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 10, folio, p. 361, 
coL2,— 

<« Swallowes haue built 

In Cleopatra's Sailes their nests. The Auguries 
Say, they know not, they cannot tell," &c. 

Vulg. augurefi ; which word occurs in Julius CsBsar, ii. 2, — 
" Seeing that death, a necessary end. 
Will come, when it will come.— What say the augurers P " 

It seems possible, however, that in the passage of Julius 
Cssar augurers may be an erratum for augures, as augurs 
is spelt in Macbeth, iii. 4, fol. p. 142, col. 2, — 

** Angures and vnderstood Belations," &c. 
For instances of this kind of erratum {helpers for helfes, 

VOL. II. 4 
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&c.), see the next article. Perhaps, too, the flow of Julius 
Caesar requires augun, Hamlet, iii. 2, p. 267, col. 1, — 
« And mj ImaginationB are as foule 
As Yuloans Stythe, Qiue him needfull note,'' &c. 

And so Knight (stithe), to the destruction of the metre.** 
Timon of Athens, iv. 3, p. 90, col. 2, — 

« rpjje Learned pate 

Duokes to the golden Foole. AU 's ohliquie** 

2 King Henry IV. iv. 4, — 

" l?his apoplexy will, certain, be his end." 

'Afierpov, PoLp. 94, col. 1, ApopUxie ; qu.ApopUxe ; for 
'II instead of toill seems harsh. As You Like It, v. 1, fol. 
p. 204, col. 1, " I will bandy with thee in faction, I will 
ore-run thee with police.'* Troilus and Cressida, iii. 3, — 
" And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane. 
Be shook to air." 

FoL, " to atfrie ayre'' Here, if I mistake not, the printe'r 
mistook the corrector's directions, and, instead of ex- 
punging the erroneous ayrte, and substituting ayre^ added 
ayre after ayrie; as in the case, noticed elsewhere, where 
the folio (All 's WeU, &c. i. 3, p. 234, col. 1) has 'Urn tooth 
to tK other for one to tK other. 

Instances in other writers. — Spenser, Faerie Queene, 
B. V. C. ix. St. xlix.,— 

** All which whenas the prince had heard and seene, 
His former fancies ruth he gan repent. 
And &om her partie eftsoons was drawn deane." 

^ Mr. Knight reads ttithy in the Strafford Shakespeare. In 
the following example the modem editions read, ^^ AU is ob- 
lique." Qft., « All, aU 's oblique."— i^d. 
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Bead,— 

** And from her part eftsoones was drawen^ cleane." 
For part is sometimes, though seldom, written parte. 
Brown, Britannia's Pastorals, B. i. Song ii. Clarke, p. 6 1 ; 
an obvious error, if indeed it be not peculiar to Clarke's 
edition, — 

** the waters qaench and kill 

The flames of fire, and mounting still 

Up in the air, are seen to be 

As challenging a seignore 

Within the heavens, and to be one 

That should hare like dominion." 

Marlowe, King Edward II., Dodsley, vol. ii. p. 371, — 
'* And others of ov^ party and faction." 
Part}^ The elided y is not at aU in Marlowe's way. 
Carew, ed. Clarke, p. 112, Ixxx. title, — " To A. D. unrea- 
sonable distrustful of her own beauty." Unless adjectives 
in -ble were then used adverbially, as some think, though 
I mucb doubt it, the error in this and similar passages 
must have arisen from the confusion of -ble and -blie. 
May, Old Couple, iv. 1 (3), Dodsley, vol.x. p.428,— 
** Let me see j 

Her personal estate alone will buy 

Upon good rates a thousand pound a year. 

Where must that lie? Not in our country here, 

Not all together ; no ; then my revenue 

Will have too great a notice taien of it ; 

I shaU be rais'd in subside's, and 'sess'd 

More to the poor." 

* The 2nd folio, though reading party, has drawen, not drawn. 
Todd has drawn. — "Ed, 

^ So also Mr. Dyce reads in the edition 1860. He says the 
old editions ^A^^pa/rtie 9xA party. — IBd, 
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Subsidies of course. I only cite it as helping to show the 
frequency of the error. 



LXI. 

Final e and final er confounded. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 3, — 
" Pretty soul ! she durst not lie 
Near this lack-love, this kUl-courtesj." 

So the folio ; and so Var., Knight, and Collier. Hanmer 
(or Pope) expunged the former this ;^ which spoils the 
construction. Other editors omit the second this. But 
Idck'love is the old accentuation. Head nearer for neare. 
The force of nearer^ and Lysander's discourtesy (as it 
appeared to our friend Puck), are explained by the scene 
immediately preceding between Lysander and Hermia. By 
the way, Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iii. 1, Moxon, 
vol. i. p. 275, col. 1, seems to have had this last-mentioned 
passage in view. I suspect that e for er in the termina- 
tions of words is not an unfrequent error in the old editions 
of our poets. Measure for Measure, iii. 2, fol. p. 74, 
col. 1, 1.2, — "Loue talkes with better knowledge, and 
knowledge with deare loue." King Lear, iii. 5, ad, fin. 
p. 299, col. 1, — "thou shalt finde a deere^^ Father in my 
loue." Hamlet, iii. 2, p. 267, col. 2, — " So farre from 

^ Pope merely inserted to after iVear; Theobald and Hanmer 
then swept away thit Utck-love. Such outrages as this have given 
conjecture a bad name, and led to opposite absurdities. — Sd, 

^ In this example, and in the two following, the quartos supply 
the r omitted in the foUo.— -i^. 
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cheere, and from your forme state," &c. Troilus and 
Cressida, iii.2, p. 14, col.l, L8,— "Blinde feare, that 
seeing reason leads, findes iafe footing, then blinde reason, 
stumbling without feare." Midsummer Night's Dream, 
i. 1, p. 147, col. 1, — 

** And thenoe from Athens tnme away our eyes 
To seeke new friends and ttrcmge companions ;" 

though this perhaps might be accounted for otherwise. 
Cymbeline, iii. 2, init, p. 380, col. 2, antepenult., — 
** How ? of Adultery f Wherefore write you not 
What Monsters her (iccute ? " 

for " What monster 's her accuser ? " This last too, per- 
haps, might be otherwise accounted for. Macbeth, ii. 1, 
p. 136, col. 1,— 

^ He hath bene in vnusxudl Pleasure, 
And sent forth great Largesse to your Offloet ;" 

for officers,^ Eomeo and Juliet, ii. 2, penult, p. 60, col. 2, 

" Hence will I to my ghostly Fries dose Cell ;" 
for Friers. Hence in Macbeth, ii. 1, p. 136, col. 1, — 

« -j^Q^ ^j»i^ ^jie one jj^ifg "v^orld 

Nature seemes dead, and wicked Dreames abuse 
The ourtainM sleepe : Witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Heccats Offirings :" &c. 

where the innovation of one of the editors (I forget which), 
who inserted now before witchcraft, has been followed 

** The same error is found in the Dutchesse of Malfy, ii 2, ed. 
1628, where Antonio, having had " all the Officers o' th' Court " 
called up, afterwards says, " All the Offices here?" and the ser- 
vants r^ly, " We are." Nares maintained that " largess was 
given to servants, not to officers," but Henry Til. (see Bichard- 
•on's Dictionary) " gave to his officers of armes viZ. of his largesse,** 
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in all the subsequent editions,^ I would read, with Steevens 
and Bitson, sleeper for deepe. Comedy of Errors, i. 1, 
p. 85, col. 2,— 

'* ThAi very howre, and in the selfe-same June, 
A meane woman was deliuered 
Of such a burthen Male, twins both alike : 
Those, for their parents were exceeding poore, 
I bought," &o. 

The second folio (teste Collier) inserted poor before mean 
to complete the metre. Collier himself. Knight, and I 
believe all the editors, follow the second folio ; Malone, 
however, retains poor merely as a makeshift, though, as he 
confesses, a clumsy one, on account of the poor just below, 
—which, in fact, at once condemns it. Kead ** a meaner 
woman ;" one of a lower rank than my wife. Timon of 
Athens, v., near the end, p. 98, col. 2, — 

" And on his Grauestone this Insculpture, which 
With wax I brought away : whose soft impression 
Interprets for my poore ignorance." 

Possibly ^oor^ ; though this seems most improbable.^ 
Love's Labour 's Lost, iv. 3, p. 133, col. 1, — " Why he 
comes in like a periure^ wearing papers.'* Qw. perjurer; 
but note Dubartas, ii. iv. ii. p. 206, col. 2. Self-love 

'* Persuades the coward he is wisely meek. 
The drunkard, stout ; the perjure, politic, &c." 

•5 Pavenant inserted now ; Mr. Collier's Corrector reads sleeper. 
Most recent editors have omitted now. Mr. Dyce pronounoes 
the line " manifestly imperfect." — Sd. 

^ But compare Massinger, Unnatural Combat, iv. 1, GHfford, 
voLi. p.l92,— 

** Or twine mine arms about her softer neck," 
and Gifford's note.-^IId. 
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P. 215, col. 1,— 

" If, in a doubtful case, thou needs mast swear. 
Loose thou the knot, and punish thou severe 
Th' audacious perjure, that henceforth none chance 
Tax thee of malice, or of ignorance." 
Hamlet iii. 4, p. 271, col. 2, — 

" And do not spred the Compost or [on or o V ?] the Weedes, 
To make them ranke, Forgiue me this my Yertue,*' &c, 
Qiuerey would not Shakespeare naturally write ranker ^7 
2 King Henry IV. ii. 4, fol. p. 83, col. 2,— " Downe : 
downe Dogges, downe Fates :*' Dycc, Kemarks, p. Ill, 
adopts the qnarto's reading fatersy which he supposes to 
be a various spelling oifaitours, I think he is right ; see 
his note. 

The converse error also appears sometimes in the folio, 
though, 1 think, less frequently. Love's Labour 's Lost, 
V. 2, p. 141, col, 1, — " Full merrily hath this braue ma- 
nagety this carreere, bene run." Midsummer Night's 
Dream, iii. 1, p. 153, col. 1, — 

M l^e Tp my hmerif^ tongue, bring him silently." 
Pericles, i. 4, Knight, doubtless after the old editions, — 

« that 

If heaven slumber, while their creatures want, 
They may awake their helpers to comfort them." 
Seeie vulg. helps. Taming of the Shrew, i. 1, p. 212, col. 1> 
" I will some other be, some Florentine, 
Some Neapolitan, or meaner man of Pisa." 

"7 Hanker here, and on just before, are the readings of the 
quartos. — Tld, 

* The quartos share the error of the folio. So in the Humorous 
lieutenant, iv. 1, Pyce's Beaumont and Fletcher, voL vi. p. 491, 

** I shall number as many lovere as Lais did," 
read lones after Crane's MS.— JKrf. 
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Read meane. Accordingly, ii. 1, p. 21 5, col. 1, we have the 
stage direction, — ** Enter Gremio, Lucentio, in the habit of 
a meane man, Petruchio with Tranio," &c. King Henry V. 
ii. 4, near the beginning, — " a made Sijlner end ;" at^e 
ita edd, qtuedam. Surely /«« is the right reading. King 
Richard III. iv. 4, — 

" Richard yet lives, hell's black intelligencer.^* 

The flow seems unlike Shakespeare; or is this fancy? 
Possibly intelligence. 

Instances in other Writers of both the above Errors. 
Omission of the r. Chalkhill (or Walton), Thealma and 
Olearchus, Retrosp. vol. iv. p. 240 ; Thealma 

" trick'd herself in all her best attire, 

As if she meant this day t' invite desire 
To fall in love with her : her loote hair 
Hung on her shoulders sporting with the air : 
Her brow a coronet of rose-buds crown'd :" &c. 

Gould there be a doubt as to the true reading, a passage 
in Tennyson's Gardener's Daughter, which the verbal co- 
incidence reminds me of, would serve at once as proof and 
illustration, — 

« ' She paused, 

And dropt the branch she held, and turning, wound 

Her looser hair in braid,'' &c. 

Compare Spenser, F. Q. B. ii. c. i. St. xi., — 

'* Her looser golden lockes he rudely rent. 
And drew her on the ground." 

C.ii. St.xv.,— 

'* Her golden lockes she roundly did uptye 
In breaded tramels, that no looser hears 
Did out of order stray about her daintie eares." 
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Yirga's Gnat, St. xv.,- 
" There he 



His looser locks doth wrap in wreath of vine." 
Fairfax, B. xvi. St. xxiii., — 

<< Her hair, that done, she twisted up in tress, 
And looser locks in silken laces roU'd." 
Carew, ed. Clarke, xxxii. p. 54, — 

*^ Her looser locks, as they unbraided lie. 
Shall spread themselves into a canopy," &c. 

AU the three old writers perhaps imitated Spenser. Second 
Maiden's Tragedy, i. 2, Old English Drama, vol. i. p. 22, 
<< By my faith, madam, you shall pardon me ; 

I have a love of mine own to look to, 

And he must have his breakfast." 

Lover. Jonson, Staple of News, iv. Intermean or Chorus, 
Gifford, vol.v. p. 287, — "when he was going to do all 
his brave deeds. Expectation. To found an academy. 
Taiile. Erect a college. Expect, Plant his professors, and 
water his lectttres. Mirth. With wine, gossips, as he meant 
to do." Undoubtedly lecturers. Masque of the Fortunate 
Isles, Gifford, vol. viii. p. 73-4 (noticed above at the close 
of Art. xii.), — 

" — at such a time 

As Christmas, when disguising is on foot. 

To ask of the inventions, and the men. 

The wits and the ingines, that move those orbs ! " 
Bead ih^inginers; — the inventions and the men, the wits 
{ingeTiia) and the inginers being respectively coupled to- 
gether. We have, however, ingine (ingenium, disposition), 
Fair&x, B. i. St. Ixxxiii., perhaps so accented to distinguish 
it from ingine, engine, — 

** A tyrant erst, but now his fell ingfne 

Hu graver age did somewhat mitigate." 
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Or is it a Spenserian license P I think not. 

The converse error is much less frequent. Tourneur, 
Atheist's Tragedy, Ketrosp., vol. vii. p. 350, — 
" Dear Sir, since by your greatness you 
Are nearer heav*n in place, be nearer it 
In goodness. Eich men should transcend the poor, 
As cloads the earth, raised by the comfort of 
The sun, to water dry and barren grounds." 

Bead and arrange somewhat as follows, — 
"Dear sir! 
Since by your greatness y €Mfe near heav*n in place, 
Be nearer it in goodness. Bich men should 
Transcend the poor, as clouds [ ] the earth, 

Bais'd by the consort of the sun, to water 
The dry and barren grounds." 

The latter lines are difficult to arrange. The consort of the 
sutiy i.e,y the air; but I suspect that this is not the right 
correction. Consort and comfort^ by the way, have been 
repeatedly confounded in our old poets. Two Noble Kins- 
men, i. 1, oef finem^ Theseus says to the three mourning 
queens, — 

«« Gk)od cheer, ladies! 

Now turn me toward your comforti" 

Read consorts. He was about to march to the field where 
the bodies of their dead husbands lay, with the purpose of 
vindicating for them the rites of sepulture. Middleton, &c. 
Old Law, iv. 2, Moxon's Massinger, p. 434, col. 2, — 

"Itf y last leave must be taken, think of that. 
And his last blessing given ; I would not lose 
That for a thousand consorts." 

Comforts surely; consorts is not merely irrelevant, but 
singularly out of place, as all who have read the play will 
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agree. Hejwood, Four Prentices of London, i. 1, Dodsley, 
vol. vi. p. 409, — 

" ■ — Sister, farewell. 

Trust me, in vain yon should persuade our stay ; 

For we are bent, comfort us with your prayers." 

The flow of the verse (to mention nothing else) requires 
consort. Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, B. i. Song ii., 
Clarke's edition, p. 65, man is called " a comfort still in 
discords ;" read consort^ the old spelling of concert. 

Dyce, in his Bemarks, pp. 87-89, notices the erratum 
of the folio, in King John, ii. 1, — " Comfort your '^ Cities 
eies " for Confront. Apropos of which, in Chamberlayne's 
Pharonnida, Retrosp. vol. i. p. 41, — 
«« Would he. 

That hath afforded death in every shape 

Of horror, tamely yield,*' &o. 

read affronted. 

To return to the confusion of the final e and er. In the 
following pages I have given instances of both these errors 
indiscriminately. Davenport, Play of King John and Ma- 
tilda, Eetrosp. vol.iv. p. 98, description of Matilda (if I 
remember right), — 

** ——————— 'pon whose eyelids 

Discretion dwels, which, when a wilde thought 
Would at those casements like a thiefe steale in, 
Flayes her heart's noble Mend, and shuts out sin." 

* The first folio reads not yowr but ^yowrs Citties eies," * 
having been removed from the end of the preceding word. We 
should therefore read Confronts, not eonfroTdy as indeed the 
grammar requires ; and so Capell. (Since writing the above I 
have been gratified by observing a note to the same effect in 
Mr. Dyoe's edition of Shakespeare.) — Ed. 
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An erratum for wilder, whicli is itself a corruption (not un- 
precedented) of vilder. Day, Isle of Gulls, iv. 2, — 
** For loveri* indentures ne'er are fiftirly drawn, 

Until the maidenhead be left in pawn 

As earnest of the match." 

Lovers; as in Midsununer Night's Dream above. Chap- 
man, Tragedy of Byron, Retrosp., vol. iv. p. 378, — 
" Who see not that the valleys of the world 
Might even right with the mountains : that they grow 
Green and lie warmer ; and ever peaceful are. 
When clouds spit fire at hills, and bum them bare." 

Warme; unless indeed we should write e^er for eoer; but 
the other is more likely, Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, 
B. ii. Songi., Clarke, p. 171 (I have corrected the punc- 
tuation), — 

** Gbeat Keptune, hear a swain \ 
His coffin take. 
And with a golden chain 
(For pity) make 
It fast unto a rock near land ; 
Whore w^ry calm mom Vll Hand, 
And ere one sheep out of my fold I tell. 
Sad Willy's pipe shall bid his friend farewell." 

Perhaps, — 

" Where ev'ry calm mom I wiU stand ; " 
but rather, I think, — 

" Where ev'ry calmer mom I'll stand." 
Ghreene and Lodge, Looking^Glass for jLondon, &c., Dyce, 
vol. i. p. 60, — 

'* Fairer than was the virgin Danae, 
That waits on Venus with a golden show." 

We should read, I think, — 

'* That VetiMs waU on with a golden ehotoer" 
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Skowe — shower. Wait iox waited. Ficeversd, Lily, Alex- 
ander and Campaspe, Prologue at the Black Friers, Dodsley, 
voLii. p. 91, — "But as Theseus, being promised to be 
brought to an eagle's nest, and travelling all the day, found 
but a wren in a hedge, yet said this is a bird : so we hope, 
if the shower of our swelling mountain seeming to bring 
forth some elephant, perform but a mouse, you will gently 
say, this is a beast." B.ead ahowe, Donne, Poems, ed. 
1633, p. 97, To M. [Mr.] C. B.,— 

** But though besides thy selfe I leave behind 
Heayens liberall and earths thrice-faire Sunne 
Going to where steme winter aye doth wonne. 
Yet," &o. 

Thrice-fairer, I imagine ; he is speaking of his mistress. 

Sackville and Norton, Ferrex and Porrex, iii. 1, Dodsley, 

vol. i. p. 145 ; see context, — 

(< Beware (O king) the greatest harme of all, 
Lest by your waylefull plaints your hastened death 
Yelde large roome unto their growing rage,'' &o. 

Larger. [So ed. 1590. See C.'s note.— ^.] 



LXII. 

Final d and final e confounded. 

Antony and Cleopatra, i. 5, — 

** Who neigh*d so high, that what I would have spoke 
Was beastly dumb'd by him." 

FoL, dumbe. I will give instances of this error in the folio : 
arising in some instances, perhaps, from the juxtaposition 
of d and e in the compositor's case ; but far oftener — as is 
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evident from the frequency of the erratum — from something 
in the old method of writing the final e or d^ and which 
those who are versed in Elizabethan MSS. may perhaps be 
able to explain.^ I have intermixed some instances from 
Pericles, and the Hamlet of 1603. 2 King Henry IV. 
iv. 2, p. 92 (the first of the three pages so numbered), col. 2, 

'< To VB, th' imagine Voyoe of Heauen itselfe ; " 
for imagined, Timon, ii. 2, p. 84, bottom of col. 1, — 
** You would not heare me : 

At many lejsures I propote" 
Yor proposed, Cymbeline, v. 5, p. 395, col. 2, — 
" — Mine eyes 

Were not in £&ult, for she was beautifull : 

Mine eares that heare her flattery, nor my heart, 

That thought her like her seeming ; *' 

for heard, Antony and Cleopatra, i. 4, p. 343, col. 2, — 
" — ^— — — — Hardly gaue audience, 
Or vouchsafe to thinke he had Partners ; " 
for vouchaafed. ii. 5, p. 348, col. 1, — 

" I will betray 

Tawny fine fishes ; " 

for tavmy-firCdy Le,, finned, v. 1, p. 364, col. 2, — 

" I must perforce 

Haue shewne to thee such a declining day. 
Or looJce on thine." 

*> Walker's sagacity, in default of positiye knowledge, has led 
him to the truth. The «, with the last upstroke prolonged and 
terminated with a loop, might easily be taken for d. It is fre- 
quently found so written. In the passage from Antony and 
Cleopatra, dumhe has been defended by a reference to the Anglo- 
Saxon : a preposterous abuse of etymology, even if the Anglo- 
Saxon adjective dumb really were the past participle of Demman, 
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for looid. Twelfth NighC i. 3, near the end, p. 25 7, col. 1,— 
" it does indifferent well in a dam'd colour'd stocke/' will 
be an instance, yiflame'c6loured\& the true reading. Winter's 
Tale,i. 2, p.277, col.2,— . 

«« i Yet (good-deed) Leontee, 

I loue thee not a Jarre o' th* Clock, behind 

What Lady ihe her Lord." 

And so all the editions, till Collier restored the true reading, 
" What lady should her lord," from a marginal correction 
in a copy of the folio, which correction, with several others 
by the same hand, he supposes to have been made as early 
as the time of Charles I. If, as he suggests, the error arose 
from should having been written in the MS. s¥^ this also 
will belong to the present head. Hamlet, i. 1, p. 153, col. 1 , 

«« as by the same Cou*nant 

And carriage of the Article designe^ 
His fell to Hamlet.'* 

Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 1, p. 168, col. 1, — 
^ The skies, the fountains, eiiery regio]\neere 
Seeme all one mntoaU cry." 

3 King Henry VL, last so! p. 172, col. 1,— 
** Three Pukes of Somerset, threefold Eenoione, 
For hardy and redoubted ^ Champions." 

As You Like It, iii. 3, p. 198, col. 1, — " for heere wee haue 
no Temple but the wood, no assembly but home'heei&ts" 
Winter's Tale, iv. 3, p. 294, col. 2,— 

" ■ Thou art too base 

To be acJmowledge*^* 

^ Here, by accident or design, Walker has given us the 
emendation of Mr. Collier's Old Corrector. I believe it to be the 
genuine reading.— J^(2. 
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2 King Henry IV. iv. 1, p. 91 (first of the three so num- 
bered), col. 1, — 

" If that EebelHon 



Came like itselfe, • 



I say, if damn'd Commotion bo appea/re^ 

In his true, natiae, and most proper shape," &c. 

ii. 4, p. 83, col. 2, — " why then let grieuous, gastly, gaping 
Wounds, untwined the Sisters three." — In the passage, 
iv. 4 (2, folio), near the end, p. 96, col.l, — 

" Doth any name particular, belong 
Vnto the Lodging, where I first did swooned ?" 
the MS. perhaps had siooond, a various spelling of swoon. 
King Henry V. i. 2, p. 71, col. 1,— 

" To find his Title with some shewes of truth," &c. ; 
(quod male retinet Knightius), iorjine, Troilus and Cres- 
sida, i. 2, second page of the play, marked 79, col. 1, ad 
fin., — "the disdaind & shame whereof, hath euer since 
kept Hector fasting and waking." ii. 2, 8th page, col. 2, 

" Manhood and Honor 

Should haue hard hearts, wold they but fat their thoghts 
With this cramm'd reason ;" 

for hare.^ Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 1, pp. 43, 44, — 
" and yet hee would not sweare : jorawe womens modesty: 
and gaue such orderly and wel-behaued reproofe to al 
vncomelinesse," &c., for praised. Love's Labour 's Lost, 
ii. 1, p. 127, col. 1,— 

" For here he doth demand to haue repaie, 
An hundred thousand Crownes," 

^ Here and in several of these passages the quarto has the right 
letter, while the folio has the wrong. A few lines below the folio 
has " made Idolatrie " for madde, perhaps another example of 
this error. — Ed. 
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for repaid. Troilus and Cressida, ii. 3, 12th page, col. 1, 
« Praise him that got thee, she that gaue thee sucke : 
Fame he thy Tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice fEim'd beyond, beyond all erudition j" &c. 

Timon, v. 2, p. 96, col. 2, 1. 3, — 

** bring vs to him, 

And chanced it as it may;'' 

for chance, Hamlet, v. 2, p. 279, col. 1, — 

« rashly, 

{Audi praise be rashnesse for it)," &c. 
for praisd. Macbeth, ii. 1, p. 136, col. 1, — 

" ■ Thou sowre^ and firme-set Earth." 

King Lear, iv. 6, p. 302, col. 2, — 

** The Fishermen that waWd vpon the beach 
Appeare like Mice." 

Tempest, v. 1, p. 16, col. 2, — 

<< A solemne Ayre, and the best comforter 
To an ynsetled fancie. Cure thy braines 
(Now Tselesse) hoile within thy skull 5" 

for boiVd. Tempest, i, 2, — 

** ■ ^— The fire, and cracks 

Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seem'd to besiege," &c. 

^.ip.Z,co\.2,Seeme; atque ita Eques.** v.l,p.l7,col.l,1.4, 
** You, brother mine, that entertaine ambition, 
Expeld remorse," &c. 

^ Walker has no remark on this passage, and has not so much 
as underlined sowre. Could he have thought sotore a misprint 
for sawnd ? — JSd, 

^ Mr. Knight is not the only editor that has retained this 
error. In the two next examples the second folio corrects the 
first In Othello, ii. 3, all the old copies agree in the corrupt 
reading. — JSd, 

TOL. II. 5 
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for entertaind. Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2, p. 219, col. 1, 

" Why, is it not newei to heard of Fetraohio's oomming ?" 

King John, v. 5, 1. 3, p. 21, col. 1, — 

'* When English maoMfrtf backward their owne ground 
In fiftint Betire." 

Pericles, iv. Gower's first speech, near the end, — 

" th' unborn .erent 

I do commend to your content ; 

Only I carry winged time 

Post on the lame feet of my rhyme ;" &o. 

Knight — and therefore, I suppose, the old edd. — carried, 
Othello, ii. 3, p. 320, col. 2,— 

** If partially Affin'd or league in Office, 
Thou dost deliuer," &c. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1, p. 147, col. 1, — 

** Emptying our bosomes, of their counsel iweld^* 

for sweete. In As You Like It, i. 3, Boaalind occurs thrice, 
and is uniformly written Rosaline in the folio ; p. 188, 
col. 2, and p. 189 (misprinted 187), col. 2. This, indeed, 
might perhaps be otherwise accounted for. Midsummer 
Night's Dream, towards the end, p. 162, ox>\. 1, — 
" And the Wolfe beholds the Moone," 

for behowlea. King John, v. 6, p. 21, col. 21, may be 
noticed, — 

** thou, & endles night, 

Haue done me shame ;*' 

for eieles. Hamlet of 1603, 3rd page, — 
" — — this Portenbrasse, 
Who by a seale compact well ratified, by law 
And heraldrie, did forfeit,*' &c. 
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King Ricliard II. iii. 2, p. 34, col. 2, — 

** Wldte Beared haue arm'd their thin and hairelesse Scalps 
Against thy Maiestie." 

Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5, p. 59 (misprinted 51), col. 1, 

" Dioide me like a brib'd'Suckey* for hribe-hucle. 
King Sichard II. iii. 3, near the end, — 

" So far be mine, my most redoubted lord, 
As mj true service shall deserve your love. 
K. JJ. Well you deserve : — ^They well deserve to have 
That know the strong'st and surest way to get." 

Fol. p. 37, col. 1, deaeru'd, Romeo and Juliet, i. near the 
end, fol. p. 58, col. 2, — 

*« Nwr, What *8 this ? what 's this ? 
Jul, A rime, I leame euen now 
Of one I dan'st withall ;" 
for learned, iv. 1, near the beginning, p. 70, col. 2, — 
" And therefore have I little talke of Loue." 

Froposed FhjtendaHons. 
Tempest, v. 1, — 

« There shalt thou find the mariners asleep 
Under the hatches ; the master and the boatswain 
Being awake, enforce them to this place." 

Perhaps an error for awakd, Troilus and Cressida, iv. 5, 
may cJso be noticed under this head, — 
« What shall be done 

To him that victory commandt ? Or do you purpose 

A victor shall be known ?" 

The inversion is purely Popian, and anti-Shakespearian. 
See CJoleridge's remarks on this subject, Notes on Shake- 
speare in his Literary Remains. This kind of inversion 
occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher perhaps a little oftener 
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than in Shakespeare, and perhaps, also, approaches nearer 
to the perfect Popian ; but still, even in them, it is ex- 
tremely rare. In the passage of Troilus and Cressida, I 
think Shakespeare wrote crownes ; which to a careless eye, 
like that of the printer, might look like commands, i. 3, 

" but, when the splitting wind 

Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 
And flies ^(2 under shade,'* &c. 

Perhaps /^6 ; and so 2 King Henry IV. i. 1, — 
" So did our men, heavy in Hotspur's loss, 
Lend to this weight such lightness with their fear. 
That arrows ^(2 not swifter toward their aim, 
Than did our soldiers, aiming at their safety. 
Fly from the field ;" 

I would propose/ie. I have elsewhere suggested a con- 
jectural emendation on Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 3, — 

«« , but, near his, thy angel 

Becomes cifeard ;" 
for a Fear, Fol. ajeare. Or possibly afear. Much Ado, 
&c., iv. 1, — 

" And seemM I ever otherwise to you? 

Claudio. Out on thy seeming ! I will write against it : 

You seem to me as Dian in her orb. 

As chaste, as is the bud ere it be blown ; 

But you are more intemperate," &c. 

For seeme read aeem'd; see the preceding speech. 2 King 
Henry VI. iv. 9,— 

" Like to a ship, that, having scap'd a tempest. 
Is straightway calmy and boarded with a pirate." 

For calme 1 would read cha£d; perhaps it was written 
chac^de, Fol. 2, claimd. King Henry V. iii. 2, towards 
the end, — "I wad fain hear some question tween you 
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tway ;" Knight lias replaced the heard of the folio, which 
must surely be a mistake for heare ; it can hardly be a 
piece of Captain Jamy's Scotch. Love's Labour 's Lost, 
V. 2,- 

" Which party-coated presence of loose love 
Put on by us, if, in your heayenly eyes. 
Have miabecom^d ouf oaths and gravities," &o. 

Perhaps wrong. Komeo and Juliet, iii. 5, — 

** Some say, the lark and loathed toad change eyes ; 
O, now I would they had chang'd voices t^o l" 

Chang* d^^ surely. 1 King Henry VI. iv. 5, — 

** Talbot, Fart of thy father may be say*d in thee. 
John. No part of him, but will be shame in me." 

Sham'd, surely. Shame recurs four lines above, and seven 
below. Tempest, iv. 1, — 

** You nymphs, call'd Naiads _— ^-— 

With your aedg*d crowns, and ever harmless looks," &c. 

Perhaps sedge; &nd perhaps also azure, v. 1, — 

** And 'twixt the green sea and the azut'd vault 
Set roaring war." 

Instances in other Writers, — Beaumont, Translation of 
Ovid's Eemedy of Love, Moxon, voLii. p. 702, col. 2; 
though this is hardly worth noticing, as I conclude Dyce 
win correct it, — 

" I know a woman hath in love been troubled 
For that which tailors make, 9>find neat doublet;" 

fine. Compare "^»t/ his title," and the converse " tawny- 
fine fishes," both quoted above. " She has fallen in love 

^ And so M. Mason. * In Tempest, iv. 1, Mr. Collier's Old 
Corrector reads sedge^ but leaves axm^d, v. 1, unaltered. — Hd, 
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with a man for his gay well-cut coat." Play of Locrine, 
iv.l,— 

" How true is that which oft I heard decUu'd, 
One dram of joy must have a pound of care." 

Read declare ; the lines are evidently intended to rhyme ; 
here perhaps the error originated in heard, I heard de- 
clare, as / heard tell, and the like. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Laws of Candy, i. 2, Moxon, vol. 1, p. 371, col. 2, — 



•• — our men. 

Supposing that their adversaries grew 
Like Hydra's head, recoil, and 'gan to fly." 

BecoiVd; the entire context, 11 lines, is in the past tense. 

Lines subjoined to Fletcher's Honest Man's Fortune, — 
'* The hand of danger cannot fall amiss, 
When I know what, and in whose power it is : 
Nor want, the curse of man, shall make me groan ; 
A holy hermit is a mind alone." 

Mine, " A truly good man, even in the poverty and soli- 
tude of a hermitage, is a mine of wealth in himself.*' 
(Compare Two Noble Kinsmen, ii. 1, p. 559, col. 2, — 

" here heing thus together. 

We are an endless mine^to one another.") 

Play of Fuimus Troes, iii. 6, Dodsley, vol. vii. p. 421, — 
" A mind content, oh, 'tis a mind of pearl, 
A mint of golden thoughts, a heaven on earth ! " 

Mine; this, however, belongs to Art. xliii. (In mine and 
mint there is a play on mind.) Sidney, A&trophel and 
Stella, ix., speaking of Stella's eyes personified as windows, 

" Of touch they are 

(t.0., of black marble) 
Which Cupid's selfe from Beauties mind did draw." 
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This frequent occurrence of mind for mine makes me sus- 
pect tliat it is not an erratum, but that it was often used 
as a various form of the word. Eowley, Noble Soldier, 
ii. 1, C a, p. 1, — " Such whalebond doublet rascals ;" for 
whalebone. In the Play of Soliman and Perseda, F p. 2, 
1. 2, we have, — 

•* I with the rest will down ynto the Hrane ;" 

for strand. W. Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, B. i. Song ii. 
Clarke's ed. p. 74, — 

** Fairest of men, that (whilst thj flock doth feed) 

Sitt'st sweetly piping on thine oaten reed 

Upon this little berry (some 'yclep'd 

A hillock) Toid of care, as are thy sheep 

Devoid of spots," &o. 

I know not whose error this is ; 'ifclep*d does not seem 
likely to he «a old erratum, inasmuch as the ancient form 
is yclept. At any rate we should read, — 
*^ Upon this little hwry (some yclepe 
A hillock)," &c. 

i.e., " which some yclepe," &c. (Twenty-one lines below, 
for "and ye leeped love," read "and ycleped Love.") 
Song iv. p. 125, — 

** But as when children haying leave to play. 

And near the master's eye sport out the day, 

Beyond condition, in their childish toys, 
• Oft vexed their tutor with too great a noise, 

And make him send some servant out of doors [door]. 

To cease their clamour, lest they play no more ; 

So," Ac. 
Vex. PJay of Ram Alley, v. Dodsley, vol. v. page 456, — 
" that he stole her, the proof is most pregnant, he brought 
her to my house, confest himself, he made great means to 
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steal her [i.e., * confest, himself, that lie made,' &c»]. / 
like her, and finding him a novice (truth to tell) married 
her myself, and as I said, by a statute Eichardi Quarti, 
she is my lawful wife." Likedy surely. Chapman, IL xiv. 
Taylor, vol. ii. p. 43, — 

" and then Panthades [^adea] seiz'd 

Prothenor [anor] Areilicides, with his reven^dfuU spear. 

On his right shoulder,'' &c. 

Surely revengefull, xix. 142, — 

« . Hear, gods and goddesses, 

The words my joys w^d ;" 

urge seems the natural word ; yet I doubt. Carew, ed. 
Clarke, xci. p. 129, — 

" Dearest, thy tresses are not threads of gold, 
Thy eyes of diamonds, &c. 



Thy \_The ?] skin that doth thy dainty body sheath 
Not alabaster is, nor dost thou breathe 
Arabian odours — ^those the earth brings forth. 
Compared with which would but impair thy worth." 

Compare ? In Chapman's Odyssey, iii. fol. p. 39, or there- 
about, we have the erratum " wt«rf-hewd seas," for " mne- 
hued" (pXvoira wSvTov). Here, indeed, the natural associa- 
tion between wind and sea might facilitate the error. 
Sidney, Astrophel and Stella, xxxii., address to Morpheus, 
" Since thou in me so sure a power doth keep, 
That never I with close up sense do lie. 
But by thy work my Stella I descry," &c. 

Surely this is not English; read cloade or closd-up; as 
xxxviii., — 

" ■■ what in dos'd up sense 

Was held, in open'd sense it flies away." 
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Marlowe, King Edward II., Dodsfey, vol. ii. p. 340, — 
*' 'Tis not a black ooat and a little band, 
A velyet-cap'i oloak, fac'd before with serge, 
And smelling to a nosegay all the day, &c. 

Can get you any &yoTir with great men.'' 

** A velvet cop, cloak fao'd before with serge," &c. 
Marston, Satires, quoted in a note, Dodsley, vol. vi. p. 334, 
" O dapper, rare, oompleat, sweet, nUHe youth ! " 

and the note. Possibly an error for nitid (which I think 
would be in Marston's manner); though the spelling 
would probably have been nitide, Harrington, B. xxviii. 
St.liv.,— 

'* At fiure Zatiua, they were lod^e at night.'* 
Lodgd. 



LXIII. 

Ceremony and ceremonious often contracted in pronuncia- 
tion. 
Twelfth Night, v. 1,— 

** And all the ceremony of thil compact 
Seal'd in my function." 

It appears — although the present passage would not alone 
be sufficient to prove it, inasmuch as the y might perhaps 
be elided, though this elision, perhaps I might add every 
other (except th' and the like), is uncommon in Shake- 
speare — that ceremony and ceremoniom were pronounced 
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by our ancient poets — -^ery frequently at least — eei^mony 
and cermonous,^ Glapthome, Lady's Privilege, i. 1,^ — 
" these are but prot^ts, 

Such as, begot by ceremony, proceed 

Not from intensive zeal." 

Webster, White Devil (I have not W. at hand, but quote 
from Retrosp. vii. 92). [Dyce, v. 1, p. 39], — 

« Your hand I 'U kiss ; 

This is the latest ceremony of our love." 

Glapthome, Albertus Wallenstein, i. 3, — 

" that fort, which will, when time 

Has given it ceremon*ous privilege, be, perhaps, 
By some unworthy groom [t.e., hridegroom] without re- 
sistance 
Surpris'd and enter'd." 

Id.^ Lady's Privilege, ii. 1, — 

« Love 's an unlimited passion, that admits 
No ceremonious difference. This prerogative, 
Should Queens endeavour," &c. 

So in the Old English Drama, p. 23. This edition pro- 
fesses to be reprinted from the old one, with only a few 
specified alterations. Play of the Battle of Alcazar, Dyce's 
Peele, vol. ii. p. 30 [2nd ed. p. 112],— 

*' These ceremonies and protestations 
Sufficeth us, ye lords of Barbary." 

^ This usage has been noticed by Mr. Staunton (Shakespeare, 
vol. ii. p. 23), though he has produced only ambiguous examples 
of it. He observes that Shakespeare never so contracts cerenuh 
niouSf and he might have said as much of ceremonial. Some of 
the writers quoted by Walker seem to have even pronounced 
cermmf, cermnous, — JEd, 
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Beaumont and Fletcher, Philaster, i. 2, near the end, — 

«* But, madam, 

I hope, our hearts are knit ; and yet so slow 
The ceremonies of state are, that 'twill be long 
Before onr hands are so." 
{Dele that 7) Beggar's Bush, iv, near the end, — 

•* And is that all your ceremony ? is [**] this a wedding?" 
Elder Brother, i. 1, — 

« . I am not 

So punctual in all ceremonies, I will [J72J bate 
Two or three of these good parts," &c. 

(But see the first edition, if accessible.)*^ 

Play of the T. N. Kinsmen, i. 1) surely aut Shakespearius, aut 

diabolusf) Knight, Pict. S. Supplem. vol. p. 127, col. 1, — 

•* — ■ leave not out a jot 

Of the (O* W) sacred ceremony. 
1 Qi^een, Oh, this celebration 

Will longer last," &c. 

i 4> near the beginning, — 

•* ■ and honour them 

With treble ceremony ! rather than a gap 
Should be in their dear rites, we would supply 't." 
Massinger, Roman Actor, ii. 1, Moxon, p. 151, col. 2, — 
** ' Let them spare the prologue. 

And all the ceremonies proper to oursel^ 
And come to the last act." 

Carew, ed. Clarke, xxx. p. 50, — 

« This but the idol, that *8 the deity— 
Beligion there is due, here ceremony." 

^ There is no variation in the first quarto, at least in my copy. 
I say this, as there are two editions of this date (see Mr. Byoe), 
of which I have only seen one. For the examples where ceremony 
and ceremonies seem used as dissyllables, compare "Shakespeare's 
Versification," Art. Ir.—Ed. 
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Butler, Hudibras, P.iii. C.iii. 85, — 
" But when the ceremonies were done. 
The lights put out, and furies gone," &o. 

Chaucer, Squieres Tale, Canterbury Tales, 1. 10828, — 
" Bight so this god of loves hypocrite 
Doth so his ceremonies and obeisance." 

Macb. iii. 4, we should perhaps arrange (see S. V. Art. liii.), 
<< From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony ; meeting 
Were bare without it. 
Mach. Sweet remembrancer ! *' 

Note by the way. Measure for Measure, v. 1, 
« — think'st thou, thy oaths, 



Were testimonies against his worth and credit," &o. 

(C 

For testimony whereof one in the prison," &c. 
Massinger, Maid of Honour, v. 1, towards the end, Moxon, 
p. 209, col. 1, 

" This writing, with your testimony, clears alL" 
Is Butler's Satire upon Matrimony, init,, in point ? — 
** Sure marriages were never so well fitted. 
As when to matrimony* men were committed, 
Like thieves by justices," &c. ; 

for it seems a stretch beyond Butler's usual license. 



LXIV. 

Awful, dreadful, and the like, used in an active sense, and 
vice versd. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 1, — 

" the company of awful men." 
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Awful in an active sense, so to speak ; here it means re- 
garding with awe such things as are the proper objects of 
that affection ; reverencing law, and the usages of society. 
Since I wrote the above, I found that Malone had explained 
it in the same way, quoting King Richard 11. iii. 3, — 

'* And [read on] if we be, bow dare tby joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our presence." 

(Johnson construes it passively; Hawkins and Steevens 
propose lawful. Tyrwhitt quotes 2 K. Henry IV. iv. 1, — 

** We come within our awful banks again.") 
K^ing John, i. 1, near the end, — 

^ Against whose fory and nnmatched force 
The awless lion could not wage the fight," &c. 

Knight, — " Atolesa — the opposite of awfiil : not inspiring 
awe." Wrong, — "even the lion, who stands in awe of 
nothing." Ford, Fancies, &c. iii. 3, Moxon, p. 136, col. 2, 

•* No worse you dare not to imagine, 

When such an awful innocency, as mine is, 
Outfaces every wickedness jour dotage 
Has lull'd you in." 

Sidney, Sonnet Ixiii., — 

** O Grammar rules, O now your virtue show. 
So children still read you with awful eyes," &c. 

Lodge and Greene, Looking-Glass for London, Dyce's 
Greene, vol. i. p. 138, — 

** Lowly I bend, with awful bent of eye. 
Before the dread Jehovah, God of hosts." 

Milton, Hymn of the Nativity, St. iv., — 

** And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by." 
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Diyden, Troilus and Cressida, iii. 2, — 
" I love you, brother, with that awful love 
I bear to heaven, and to superior virtue." 

Even as late as Pope ; Inscription for his Grotto, — 
" Approach — ^but awful ! lo ! th' Egerian grot, 
Where nobly pensive St. John sat and thought." 

So dreadful. Measure for Measure, iv. 2, — " A man that 
appreheuds death no more dreadfully, but as a drunken 
sleep." — And so understand it in Hamlet, i. 2, — 

<« Xhis to me 

In dreadful secrecy impart they did ; " 

and King Richard III. i. 1, — 

'* Our stem alarums chang'd to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures ; " 

as also, I think, Othello, ii. 3, — 

'* Silence that dreadful bell, it frights the isle 
From her propriety." 

Chaucer, Prologue to the Legende of Goode Women, vol. ii. 
p. 118 [Ed. 1602, Fol. 185, col. 3],— 
" That in my herte I fele yet the fire, 
That made me [toj rise er it were dale, 



With dredeful herte, and glad devocioun," &c. 
P. 124 [Fol. 186, col. 4],— 

« he may nat him excuse, 

But asketh mercy with a dredeful herte." 

Jasper Heywood, Version of Seneca's Hercules Furens 
(I have the quotation from the New Monthly Magazine, 
1840, Part iii. p. 302), Address to Sleep,— 
" All mankinde loe that dreadfull is to dye. 
Thou dost constreyne long death to leame by thee." 
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Pede, Edward L, Dyce, vol.i. p. 193 [2nd ed. p. 196],— 
** My dreadful soid, assail'd with doleful speech, 
'Joins (enjoins) me to bow my knees unto the ground." 
Ford, Broken Heart, v. 2, Moxon, p. 71, col. 2, — 
^ A coward gilt, hid in a coward quaking, 
Would have betray'd me to ignoble flight. 
And vagabond pursuit of dreadful safety." 
Daniel, Panegyric to the King, last stanza, — 
*' Thou art so set, as th' hast no cause to be 
Jealous, or dreadful of disloyalty ; 
The pedestal, whereon thy greatness stands, 
Is built of all our hearts, and all our hands." 

And so, I think, Massinger, Guardian, i. 1, Moxon, p. 343, 
ool. 2, description of a heron defending herself against the 
falcons, — 

** ■■ the frighted fowl, 

Lying at her defence upon her back. 
With her dreadful beak awhile defers her death. 
But by degrees forced down, we part the fray, 
Ahd feast upon her." 

Hattful, Venus and Adonis, St. clvii., — 

«< thou (Death) hast no eyes to see. 

But hatefriUy at random dost thou hit." 
(On the other hand, ib,, St. clxvi., — 

** Kow she adds honours to his hateful name.") 
Troflos and Cressida, iv. 1, — 

** This is the most despiteful-gentle greeting. 
The' noblest-hateful love, that e*er I heard of." 

So, I think, 2 King Heniy VI. ii. 4, — 
" See^ how the giddy multitude do point. 
And nod their heads, and throw their eyes on thee ! 
Ah, GRoster, hide thee from their hateful looks ; " 
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and King Bichard II. ii. 2, near the end ; Eusby is speak- 
ing of himself and his two fellow-minions, — 

** For little office (i,e.y service) will the hateful comnions 
Perform for us, 
Except, like ours, to tear us all in pieces." 

This occurs as late as Pope; Messiah, 1. 57, — 

'* No more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes." 

Needfuly needless. 3 King Henry VI. ii. 1, — 

" And, for your brother, — he was lately sent 
From your kind aunt, dutohess of Burgundy, 
With aid of soldiers to this needful war.'* 

As You Like It, ii. 1, — 

** First, for his weeping in the needless stream.*' 
Bomeo and Juliet, iii. 5, — 

" But now I '11 tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 
Juliet, And joy comes weU in such a needful^ time." 
Middleton, W. of Solomon Paraphrased, Dyce, vol. v. p. 346, 

** Decaying things be needful of repair." 
I have met with needful, in this sense, in Walter Scott ; per- 
haps he caught it from Shakespeare ; or is it a Scotticism ? 
Debates in the " Free Presbyterian Assembly," as reported 
in the Glasgow Constitutional of May 24, 1843; Dr. 
Buchanan says, " — every unprejudiced mind would admit 
that if a Church stood in need of advice, the Church of 
England at this time was eminently needful of it." 

^ Needful is the reading of the quarto 1697, and of most 
modem editions. The other old copies have needy , and so recent 
editors; but does not needy rather mean heyyarly, poverty- 
stricken?— JEd. 
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Helpless, King Richard III. i. 2, — 

** liO, in these windows that let forth thy life, 
I pour the helpless balm of mj poor eyes.*' 

Venus and Adonis, St. ci., — 

** Byen as poor birds, deceiy*d with painted grapes. 
Do surfeit by the eye, and pine the maw, 
Bven so she languisheth in her mishaps, 
Ab those poor birds that helpless berries saw ; 
The warm effects which she in him finds missing, 
She seeks to kindle with continual kissing." 

(Is the punctuation right here ? Qu,^ " Even — ^mishaps ; 
As — saw. The," &c. ; i.e., " as the birds continue pecldng 
in hope of finding food, so," &c.) Tarquin and Lucrece, 
St. cxlvii., — 

« This hdpess smoke of words doth me no right." 
DeliffAffidy shameful, pitiful^ ond resistless, not unfrequently 
occur in an active sense. 

On the other hand we have scornful in a passive sense, 
Tarquin and Lucrece, St. Ixxv., — 

^ So thy suryiying husband shall remain 
The scornful mark of every open eye." 

Lord Brooke, Alaham, i. 1, p. 12, ed. 1633, — 

^ Preach you with fiery tongue, distinguish might. 
Tyrants from kings ; duties in question bring 
'Twixt 6K>d aud man ; where power infinite 
Compared makes finite power a scornful thing." 

Note, by the way, the use of scorn for disgrace, reproach, 
Peele, David and Bethsabe, Dyce, ed. 2, vol. ii. p. 32 (the 
latter line twice in the same page),-^ 

** The child shall surely die, that erst was bom, 
* His mother's sin, his kingly fiither^s scorn." 
VOL. II. 6 
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Careless. Macbeth, i. 4, near the beginning, — 
'* To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd, 
As 'twere a careless trifle." 

AU'sWeU, &c.ii. 8,— 

" Or I will throw thee firom my care for ever 

Into the staggers, or the careless lapse 

Of youth and ignorance.** 
PitUess, Drayton, Epistle of Matilda to King John, — 
" And all do pity beauty in distress ; 

If beauty chaste, then only pitiless ; '* 
(i.e., if beauty is chaste, then only is she unpitied ; syntaxis 
Braytoniana, So regardful^ regardless^ reproachful^ con^ 
temptful, semeless, fearless, disdainful, thankless, are fonnd 
in a " passive " sense. (Note, by the way. Chapman, Bussy 
d'Ambois, v. 3, Old English Plays, 1814, vol. iii. p. 339,— 
" let her wounds, 

Manlessltf digg*d in her, be eas'd and our'd 

With balm of thine own tears.'* 

Was Chapman (6 ^iXIXXifv) thinking of dvavdpos?) 



LXV. 

Repetition of the Preposition. 
The following passages are perhaps worth adding to the 
similar ones quoted by the commentators of Shakespeare. 
Hamlet of 1603, G 2,— 

'* See here a face, to outface Mars himselfe. 
An eye, at which his foes did tremble at," &c. 
Shirley and Chapman, Chabot, i. 1, Gifford and Dyce, 
vol. vi. p. 94, — 

" ————— to observe the end 
At which, in plain, I told you then we um'd at.** 
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AUyWeU, &C.L3,— 

'* But on UB both did haggiBh age steal on,'' &c. 
Webster, Funeral Elegy on Prince Henry, Dyce, vol. iv. 
p. 270,- 

'* On Buch a broken column we lean on.'* 
Massinger, I think, rather affects this idiom. Roman 
Actor, iv. 1, Moxon, p. 160, col. 1, — 

" ■ the principal means 

To make me know that, of which if again 
I could be ignorant of, I would purchase it 
With the loss of empire." 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Valentinian, i, 2, near the end, — 

« of all 

The sins I covet, but this woman's beauty, 
With much repentance now I could be quit ot" 

Laws of Candy, iv, 2, Moxon, vol. i. p. 382, col. 2, — 

** as the world goes. 

Debtors are very slaves to those to whom 
They have been beholding to." 

Hnmorons Lieutenant, iv. 8, p. 258, col. 2, — 
** Go, ask your father's conscience what I suffered, 
And through what seas of hazards I sail'd through." 

Li the Double Marriage, iv. 3, vol. ii. p. 118, col. 2, — 
« Though I confess, equal with your desires 
My wishes rise, as covetous of your love. 
And to as warm alarums spur my will to, 
Yet pardon me," Ac 

Weber has emended, too-; at least I find it so in*Moxon>^ 
Jonson, Epistle to Sir Edward Sackville, Gifford, vol. viii. 
p. 361,— 

** O, is it so ? knows he so much, and will 
Feed those, at whom the table points at still P " 

* See Mr. Dyce's note on this passage, and the references in it. 
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Underwoods, Elegy beginning, " 'Tis trae, I 'm broke ! ' 
p.403,— 

** I will not stand to justify mj &ult. 



Or go about to oountenance the vice, 
By naming in what company 'twas in, 
As I would urge authority for sin." 

Daniel, Letter of Octavia, St. xxxii., — 
** For in what case shall wretched I be in, 
Set betwixt both, to share with both your ill P " 

St. xxxviii., — 

'' In what confused state is thy soul in. 
Backed betwixt pity, sorrow, shame and sin ! " 

Timon of Athens, ii. 2, — ** and, generally, in all shapes 
that man goes up and down in, from fourscore to thirteen, 
this spirit walks in." Massinger, Virgin Martyr, v. 2, p. 25, 
col. 1,— 

" As ever I deserr'd your &your, hear me, 
And grant me one boon ; 'tis not for life I sue for," &c. 

Harrington, ArioSto, B. xxii. St. xxviii., marginal note, — 
" — he knew not in what danger his master was in.** 
Herrick, Hesperides, Clarke, vol. ii. p. 164, ccclxxvi., — 
'* For one so rarely tun*d to fit all parts ; 
For one to whom espous*d are all the arts ; 
iiong have I sought for ; but could never see 
Them all ooncenter'd in one man, but thee." 

The following is curious, but seems to be a mere piece of 
hasty writing ; Ford and Dekker, Sun's Darling, iv., near 
the beginning, — 

" -^— — ^ I have smelt perfumes of roses. 

And every flower, with which the fresh-trimm'd earth 

Is mantled mi." 
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Note, too, "Ks Pity She 's a Whore, ii., towards the end of 
the act, — "Signior Florio, T thank you for yonr^ free 
recourse you gave for my admittance; and to you, fair 
maid, that jewel I will give you against your marriage." 



LXVI. 

Note the not unfrequent occurrence in our old dramatists 
of the figure, so familiar to the ancients, whereby a predi- 
cate, which properly indicates effect, is made to express 
cause. 

Heywood, Silver Age, Lamb's Specimens, vol.ii. p. 229 
(G^es is threatening the Earth), — 

** With idle agues I '11 conBume thy swains ; 



. The rotten showers 



Shall drown thy seed." 
Shakespeare, Sonnet xiii., — 

•* — the stormy gusts of winter's day. 

And barren rage of death's eternal cold." 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Mad Lover, iii. 4, Moxon, vol. ii. 
p. 301, col. 2,— 

** Live till the mothers find [?] you, read your story. 
And sow their barren corses on your beauty." " 
As Tou Like It, iL 7, — 

** Oppreet with two weak evils, age and hunger." 

*" For 5f<Nfr read the; confusion of yr and y«,—Bd. 

*> This passage is quoted at length in Art. xliii The first of 
the two verses quoted here is no doubt corrupt, not merely find 
but ffou having crept in from below. — Ed. . 
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Spenser, F. Queene, B. vi. C. xi. St.xvii. (speaking of dogs), 
«< ___™.^— striying each to get 
The greatest portion of the greedie pray [i>r«y]." 



LXVII. 

Note Horned or voo^d, shou'd, also vmd, wu'd, Bhoo'd (for 
instances of the three last, see Rowley's Noble Soldier), in 
our old t)oets. Wou^d and ahou'd (add cou'd)^ the common 
mode of writing this contraction, were not obsolete even 
in Pope's days. In some poetry in the Gent. Mag. 1735, 
I notice, p. 412, col. 2, shou^d^ pamni; while in p. 429, 
col. 2, we have could and would, I notice this form of the 
words in question, because it was intended to denote the 
omission of the I in pronunciation ; for this letter was some- 
times pronounced, as is evident from the rhyme. Venus 
and Adonis, St. Ixv., — 

«« thy palfrey, as he should. 

Welcomes the warm approach of sweet desire. 
AjBTeotion is a coal that must be oool'd $ 
Else, suffered, it would set the heart on fire." 

Drayton, Epistle of Queen Isabel to King Eiohard II., 
mould — could. Duke Humphrey to Elinor Cobham, hold 
— could. Legend of Robert Duke of Normandy, 1619, 
p. 326, mould — would, Daniel, Musophilus, edit. 1623, 
p. 105, alternate rhymes, — 

** No marvel then, though th' overpester'd state 
Want room for goodness, if our little hold 
Be lessen*d into such a narrow rate, 
That Beverence cannot sit, fit as it should : 
And yet what need we thus for rooms complain. 
That shall not want void rooms if this course hold P " 
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Civil wars, B. i. St. ciiL rhymes, wouldshould^hold. 

Jonson, Alchemist, i. adfin.^-^ 

** He will make 

Nature asham'd of her long sle^ : when art, 
Who 's hut a step-dame, shall do more than she. 
In her host love to mankind, ever could: 
If his dream last, he 'U turn the age to gold." 

Drayton, Barons' Wars, C. v. St. xxxv. adfin,^ — 

**' Water and tears contending, whether should 
The mast'ry haye, the hot ones, or the oold." 

C. iv. St. Ixii., hekoldr — controVd^ — should, Moses, B. i. 
ed. 1630, p. 139 ; Jethro's daughters, 

** Betuming sooner than their usual hour, 
All that had happened to their father told ; 
That such a man reliey'd them hy his power, 
As one all civil courtesy that could." 

{Cotdd^ i.e. knew, understood,) Beaumont, Translation of 
the Story of Salmacis, Moxon, vol. ii. p. 695, col. 1, would 
— fold; p. 699, col. 2, could — behold, Eord, Broken Heart, 
ii. 1, Moxon, p. 64, col. 1, — 

^ But aU are £BJse : on this truth I am bold, 
Ko woman but can fall, and doth or would." 

Chapman, B. x., Taylor, vol. i. p. 224, 1. 29, — 

** This said, he threw his javelin forth : which miss'd (as 
Diomed would) 
Above his right arm making way, the pile [j>ilum] stuck 
in the mould." 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 5, vol. i. p. 281, col. 2, — 



■ Thou dost but try me, if I would 



Forsake thy dear embraces, for my old 
Lovers, though he were alive." 
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G. Herbert, " Christmas," Poems, ed. 1837, p. 80,— 
« We sing one oommon Lord ; wherefore he Bhould 
HimBelf the candle hold.*' 

Fanshawe, Pastor Pido, iii. 5, p. 97, — 

« But lest he should 

Escape firom me : when I have laid fast hold 
Upon him, I will use Lisetta's aid." 

Fairfax, Tasso, B. xviii. St. Iviii., rhymes, told — would — 
bold. 



LXVIII. 

JFitch in the sense of a male sorcerer, or without any spe- 
cific reference to sex, frequently occurs in the old writers. 
Comedy of Errors, iv., near the end, — " Methinks they 
are such a gentle nation, that, but for the mountain of mad 
flesh that claims marriage of me, I could find in my heart 
to stay here still, and turn witch." iii. 2, — 
" There's none but witches do inhabit here." 
So understand i., near the end ; see context, — 

« Soul-ldlling witches, that deform the body." 
Cymbeline, i, 7, — 

" ■ he is one 

Gnbe trueet-manner'd ; such a holj witch, 
That he enchants societies unto him ; 
Half all men's hearts are his." 

(Compare, for the thought, As You Like It, i. 1, near the 
end; Orlando is "of all sorts enchantingly beloved." 
Antony and Cleopatra, i. 2, Charmian says to the Sooth- 
sayer, — " Out, fool ! I forgive thee for a witch." Jonson, 
Alchemist, i. 1, Gifford, vol.iv. p. 19, Face calls Subtle 
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wiieh, Webster, Devil's Law-case, ii. 1, Dyce, vol. ii. p. 38, 
" I think this fellow is a witch." Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Fonr Plays in One, Moxon, vol. ii. p. 607, — 
** She calls me witch and viUain." 

Ghreene, George-a-Greene, Dodsley's Old Plays, vol. iii. 
p. 30; Dyce, vol. ii. p. 187, — 

** her jealous father 

Doth wait over her with such suspidoos eyes, 

That, if a man but dally by her feet. 

He thinks it straight a witch to charm his daughter." 

(Arrange the lines, — 

** Her jealous father doth wait over her 
"With such suspicious eyes, that, if a man 
But dally by her feet, he thinks it straight 
A witch to charm his daughter.") 

Massinger, Bashful Lover, v. 1, Moxon, page 411, col. 2, 
Lorenzo addresses the Doctor, — 

" Slave ! witch ! impostor !" 
Fanshawe, Transl. of the Pastor Fido, ii. 2, p. 56 ; Silvio 
speaks, — 

** Truth is, I am no witch : if thou'dst have me 

. To understand thee, speak." 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Fair Maid of the Inn, ii. 2, — 
** Thy master, that lodges here in my osteria, is a rare man 

of art ; they say he's a witch. 
Clown. A witch ! nay, he *s one step of the ladder to preferment 

higher; he's a conjurer. I would never wish 

any gentleman to turn witch." 

Marmyon, Antiquary, iv. 2 (male ib. i.), Dodsley, vol. x. 
p. 63,— 

**JEmiUa, The boy you brought my husband— 
Lorenxo lJAonef\, I [-4y], what of him ? 
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JSmelia, He is a witch, a thie( 

That has stoU'ii all my honours." 

Hence she-mtchy by way of distinction, Dekker and 
Webster, Westward Ho, ii. 2, Dyce's Webster, vol. iii. 
p. 38, — " she — is such an enticing she-witch, carrying the 
charms of your jewels about her." Minsheu's Dictionary, 
1617, as quoted by Malone,Var. Shakespeare, 1821, vol. x. 
p. 491, — " The Witch dealeth rather by a friendly and vo- 
luntarie conference or agreement between him or her and 
the Divell or Familiar, to have his or her turn served, in 
lieu or stead of blood or other gift offered unto him, espe- 
cially of his or her soule." ^^ 



LXIX. 

Pronunciation of one. 



Love's Labour 's Lost, iv. 2, — " Master parson, — quasi 
pers-on. [Pron. p4rs-on^ the French e7] And if one 

^ These words are found in Minsheu under " Gonjuration,'* 
where the difference is stated between the conjurer, the witch, 
and the encJianter or sorcerer. Only the conjurer and the witch 
** have personal conference with the Divell." The words omitted 
by Walker, as not immediately to his purpose, in the quotation 
from the Fair Maid of the Inn, may be added here. ** Most, Is 
that his higher title ? Cloton. Yes, I assure you ; for a conjurer 
is the devil's master, and commands him ; whereas a witch is the 
devil's prentice, and obeys him. Host, Bound prentice to the 
devil! Clown, Bound and enrolled, I assure you; he cannot 
start ; and therefore I would never wish any gentleman to turn 
witch."— 2?(i. 
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should be pierced, which is the one P"^^ Two Grentlemen 
of Verona, ii. 1, init,, — " JS^eed. Sir, your glove. Faleu' 
tine. Not mine ; my gloves were on. S^eed. Why then 
this may be yours, for this is but one." 

One,ia Shakespeare's time, was commonly pronounced un 
(a pronunciation not yet obsolete among the common folk), 
and sometimes, apparently (e.g., in the above passage), on. 

Proofs of the pronunciation un, — Jonson, Grammar, 
B. ii., near the beginning, — " In the end [of a word] a 
vowel may be cast away, when the word next foUovnng 
beginneth with another ; as, — 

If f utter Buch words of pure love and friendship, 
"What then may we look for, when y* once begin to hate ? " 

(Once would naturally follow the rule of one,) In the fol- 
lowing passages, euphony, or correct pronunciation, re- 
quires the pronunciation un. Winter's Tale, iv. 8, Leontes, 
in Camillo's description,-*- 

** — — ^— o'er and o'er divides him 
'Twixt his unkindnesa and his kindness ; th' one 
He chides to hell, and bids the other grow 
Easter than thought or time." 

Cymbeline, iv. 2 (so write of course), — 

** O sweetest, fairest lily I 

My brother wears thee not th* one half so well, 
As when thou grew*8t thyself." 

Measure for Measure, iv. 2, — 

" Th' one has my pity, not a jot the other. 
Being a murderer, though he were my brother." 

" However the e in person should be pronounced, it is clear 
ibat pierced was pronounced, as indeed the folio prints it^perst. 
The second folio for person has parson throughout. — Ed, 
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(Can these two. lines possibly be genuine ? They seem to 
me to be flatness itself.) Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iii. 1, 
Moxon, p. 108, col. 1, — 

" My lord of Oxford, with his fellow-peers. 
Environing the hill, fell fiercely on them 
On th' one side, I on th' other, till, great sir," &o. 

Broken Heart, ii. 1, p. 54, col. 2, — 

«< Caroches 

In drifts — th' one enter, th* other stand without, sir." 
Daniel, Civil Wars, B. vii. St. xxx. (speaking of Calais), — 
** Which fatal place seems that with either hand 
Is made to* offend. For, France sh* afflicts with th' one ; 
And with the other did infest this land.** 

In Love's Labour 's Lost, ii. 1, — 

« Being but the one half of an entire sum 
Disbursed by my father in his wars j** 

write " th' one half," and pronounce entire as a trisyllable. 
All'sWell, &c.i.3.,— 

" thy cheeks 

Confess it, one to th' other,*' 

The folio, p. 234, col. 1, has,— 

" thy cheekee 

Confess it 'ton tooth to th* other." 

{Tooth ^ apparently was corrected to to th\ and, by some 
oversight, both were retamed. Bead " th' one to th* other ;" 
it seems as if th' one were pronounced t'un^ th' other Mother, 
Heywood, Epigrams, 1566, sig. S iii. as quoted Yar. 1821, 
voLxvii. p. 380, — 

^ The devill is dead, then hast thou lost a freende ; 
In all thy doinges, the devill was at t' one end.*' 

^ This tooth was extracted by the much-abused editor of the 
second folio. — Ed, 
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We have also the fone. Chapman, Bussy d'Ambois, Old 
English Plays, 1814, &c., vol. iii. p. 261,— 
** If ever nature held herself her own, 



Now prove her virtue and her greatness one, 

Or make the t* one the greater with the t' other," Ac. 

Harrington, Preface to Ariosto, 8th page, " ■» — and what 
worke can serve this tume so fitly as Virgil's -ffineados, 
whom above all other it seemeth my authour doth follow, 
as appeares both by his beginning and ending. The tone 
begins, — 

Anna yimmque cano. 
The tother,— 

Ledonne I caualieri Tarme gli amori," &c. 
The father (compare d edrepog) is not very unfrequent ; 
e.y., Ariosto, B. ii. St. ix., — 

" where the tone gives place [^pace ?], 

There still the other presseth in his place." 

B. ix. St. Ixxviii., — ' 
f « The joy cannot with many words be told 

Wherewith the tone the tother did behold." 

Notes subjoined to B. xi. p. 87, " — by the tone is under- 
stood reason, by the other courage." Sonnet from B. i. of 
the Arcadia, quoted id,, — 

** As far from want, as far from yam expense : 
Tone doth enforce, the other doth entice." 

Chapman, H. vi. fol. p. 86, — 

** This, t' homicide Lycurgus did ;" 
for " th' homicide." II. xxi. p. 208 (misprint for 288),— 

« god thrust his hapless head again 

In f hands of stem ^acides." 
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Dubartas, i.ii., near the end, p. 19, col. 2, — 

" TV [for TV] Ocean retires him to his wonted prison.** 

Ford, Broken Heart, ii., near the beginning, — 

" to convey close packets 

From this spruce springal, and the t' other youngster.** 

Atque ita Scoiice, ni fallor, the tane and the tither, Shirley, 
Arcadia, v. 2, Gifford and Dyce, vol. vi. p. 246, — 
" Thou t' other shame of mankind, speak to this.** 
Th^ one is common in our old poets. Turberville, ap. 
Ellis's Early English Poets, vol. ii. p. 183,— 

" That th* one might feel the pangs the other had.'* 
Daniel, Musophilus, Poems, ed. 1623, p. 103, — 

" Where th' one must creep, the other stand with grace.** 
P. 106,— 

"Where th' one succeeds, as well as th' other will." 
Massinger, Duke of Milan, ii. 1, Moxon, p. 56, col. 1,— 
" For both shall understand, though the one presume 
Upon the privilege," ^. « 

Write th' one. Play of the London Prodigal, i. 1, read 
and point, — 

" Brother, how do you like your son? 
Flowerdale sen, 'Faith, brother, like a mad unbridled colt, 
Or as a hawk, that never stoop'd to lure. . 
Th* one must be tamed with an iron bit, 
The other must be watoh*d, or still she's wild : 
Such is my son.*' 

Daniel, Civil Wars, B. ii. Argument, — 

" Where th* one is scom*d, the other welcomed.** 

Shakespeare, Tarquin and Lucrece, St. xxv., — 
'* Th' one sweetly flatters, th' other feareth harm.'* 
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Drayton, Muses' Elysium, vi. ed. 1630, p. 65, — 

** Then Ball, my <mt-tail'd cur, and I, begin to play : 
He o'er my sheephook leaps, now th' one, now th' other way." 

Noah's Flood, p. 100,— 

" The Mco^ and the dove sit there together. 
And th' one of them doth prune the other's feather." 

Epistle of Henry Howard to the Lady Geraldine, — 

" When thy dim sight thy glass cannot descry, 
Nor thy craz'd mirror can discern thine eye, 
My verse, to tell th' one what the other was} 
Shall represent them both, thine eye and glass." 

{Represent is here re-present ; the simple verb present, it- 
self, signifying in the English of those days what we now 
express by represent, (Chapman, H. xviii. Taylor, vol. ii. 
p. 133, 1. 2, of Achilles's shield,— 

" For in it he represented earth ; in it, the sea and sky ; 
In it, the never-wearied sun ;" &c. 

Presented ;^^ as in the same passage, p. 134, Mars and 
Minerva " were presented deities," i.e., " represented as 
deities.") Spenser, Canto i. of Mutabilitie, St. ix. (and so 
C.ii. St.xliv.)— 

** Her sitting on an ivory throne she found, 
Drawne of two steeds, th' one black, the other white." 

So B. ii. G. xii. St. xxx. B. iii., introductory stanzas ad^n. 

B.v. C.ii. Stxlix.; B.iii. C.xii. St.xi.,— 
" A net in th' one hand, and a rusty blade 
In th' other was ; this Mischiefe, that Mishap ; 
With th' one his foes he threatned to invade, 
With th' other he his friends meant to enwrap : 
For whom he could not kill he practizd to entrap." 

^ This coigecture is confirmed by the old folio. — JSd, 
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In B. ii. C. X. St. Ixxiii., — 

« Then El£eur, who two brethren gyauntes kild, 
The one of which had two headee, th' other three ;" 

write, I think, for various reasons, — 

'* Th' one of which had two heades, the other three." 
B.iy. C.iii. St.iv.,— 

'* And at th* one side size indges were dispos'd." 
B. V. C. ix. St. xxxvii., — 

" she placed th' one on th* one, 

The other on the other side." 
Drayton, Legend of Eobert Duke of Normandy, near the 
end, — 

« Th' one I o'ertake not, tho* it still be nigh : 
Th' [TX«] other, coming, yanisheth away." 

Polyolbion, Song xii., — 

« Whilst thas in oiyil arms continually they toil, 
And what th' one striyes to make, the other seeks to spoil," &c. 
Dubartas, i. ii. p 12, col. 2, ed. 1641, — 

" - with a moist cold to temper * 

Th' one's oyer-dryness, th' other's hot distemper." 

ii. i. ii. p. 94, col. 2, — 

** A body merely metaphysical. 
Which (differing little from th' One unical, 
Th' Act-simple-pure, the only-being Bsnra) 
Approacheth matter," &c. 
i. ii. p. 16, col. 1, — 

** Thou that beheld'st from heayen, with triple flashes. 
Cursed Olympius smitten all to ashes. 
For blasphemies 'gainst th' OKS-Etemal-THBEB ;" &c. 

Sandys's Ovid, B. viii. p. 156, ed. 1626, Dsedalus's nephew, 
" — two-shank'd compasses with rivet bound ; 
Th' one to stand still, the other turning round 
In equal distance." 
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It occurs as late as Paradise Regained ; iii. 255, — 

" from his side two rivers flowed, 

Th* one winding, th' other straight ;" 

for Milton never elides the before a consonantal sound in 
his later poems. And Butler, Satire upon the Imper- 
fection and Abuse of Human Learning, P. i. 1. 152,— 
" Man has a natural desire to know, 
Bat th' one half is for interest, the other show ;" 

or is Butler's evidence adducibJe ? So the* once. D. D., 
Lines to Jonson, Gifford, vol. i. p. cccxxii., — 
" That th* onoe admired ancient comedies' 

Fashions, like clothes grown out of fashion, lay 

Lock'd up from use.'* 

Note too, that our old poets ordinarily, so far as I have 
observed, write an one, not a one; e.g., Spenser, Visions of 
the Worldes Vanitie, ix., — 

'* Straunge thing, me seemeth, that so small a thing 
Should able be so great an one to wring." 

Chapman, II. xii. Taylor, vol. i. p. 265, 1. 2,—" it [the 
stone] was so huge an one." Shakespeare, Macbeth, iv. 3, 
folio, p. 146, col. 2,— 

« Better Macbeth 

Then such an one to reigne."*^ 
Donne, Elegy xii. ed. 1669, p. 83,—" such an one." But 
such matters are to be tested by oijservation. (This is not, 
however, uniformly the case. In Daniel's Poems, ed. 1623, 
it is always, if I mistake not, " such a one." K. H. VIII. 
i. 4, folio, p. 211, coL 2, 1. 1,— 

** — — — Such a one, they all confesse, 
There is indeed.") 

*« Yet in the very same column we have, — 

" If such a one be fit to goueme, speake." — JEd, 
TOL. II. 7 
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Anecdote from the Ashmole MSS. ap. Dyce's ed. of Shake- 
speare's Poems, 1832, Introduction, p.xlvii., — "Mr. Jonson 
begins this for his epitaph, — 

* Here liei Ben Jonson, 
Who was once one.' " 

Play of Fuimus Troes, 1633, towards the end, rhyme, — 

" Mirror of captains, Julius, still hath won. 
Brenmu. But we may justly brag of two for one." 

Peele, Arraignment of Paris, i. 3, Dyce, vol. i. p. 13, if my 
proposed supplement is right, — 

" Ye country gods that in this Ida won, 
Bring down your gifts of welcome evert/ one;" 

which, as now pronounced, would be no rhyme at all. We 
indeed have been betrayed into an inconsistent mode of 
pronunciation, ^7 through our having retained the form an 
one after we had ceased to pronounce one as un ; but our 
ancestors would no more have said an loun, than they would 
have said an wifey or an woman. {Qumuque tandem ? 
Sydney Smith, in one of his letters against the locking of 
doors in railway carriages, talks of "an one-legged law.") 
Daniel, Panegyric to the King, St. iii. ed. 1623, p. 29, — 

" Our former blessed union hath begot 
A greater union that is more entire. 
And makes us more ourselves, sets us at one 
With Nature that ordain'd us to be ope." 

The last lines rhyme. I should conjecture that Daniel 
pronounced one as un, in the form at one, and wun or won 

^7 Is this an inconsistent mode of pronunciation^ or merely a 
mistaken way of spelling ? So people, who would as soon stand 
on their heads as write an youth, imagine it quite correct to write 
an union.** — JSd, 
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in the last line of the quotation. It would be better per- 
haps, by the way, to print at^one, Spenser, F. Q., B. ii. 
C.i. St. xxix., — 

" So beene they both atone ;" 

i.e., reconciled to each other, B. i. C. vi. St. xlv., once and 

attonce form alternate rhymes. 

(Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, v. 5, Moxon, vol. i. p. 285, 

col.1,— 

'* There, at hand some swain doth stand, 
Stretching forth a bloody hand." 

Was this an oversight in Fletcher ? or did he consider the 
adverbial use of at hand— noi indeed as rendering it one 
word, but — as softening the awkwardness of the repetition ? 
It cannot be an erratum. Play of Locrine, iv. 1, — 
" What, said I, few ? ay, few, or none at all. 
For cruel Death made havook of them all." 
Here, too, at all is evidently regarded as one word, or 
something very like it.) 

Main subject resumed. Jouson, Sad Shepherd, i. 2, 
Gifford, vol. vi. p. 268. (Compare Shakespeare's puns 
quoted at the beginning of this article), — 

" You are a wanton. 
Bohin, One, I do confess, 

I wan/*ed till you came." 

Tlie following example, I think, is to be accounted for from 
the same cause. Goflfe, Courageous Turk, 1632, iv., near 
the end, — 

** buckets full sink down, 

While empty ones dance i' th' air, and cannot drown." 
Pronounce empty uns. Hudibras, P. iii. C. iii. 1. 263 ; was 
the old pronunciation not quite obsolete in his time ? — 
" What victory could e'er be won, 
If every one would save but one ? " 
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And so P. ii. C. ii. 1. 865,— 

" So all the honour t\iey have won. 
Or we have lost, is much at one." 

(Note, however, the rhymes, P.iii. C.i. 1.593, th' one — 
Ms own; and 1. 717, lf*inff aU one —to own.) Compare also 
the vulgar pronunciation of our own time — a good nn, a 
little un, and the like. 



LXX. 

The Genitive Case Singulary and the Nominative and 
Genitive Cases Plural^ confounded. 

Sonnet civ., — 

" Hiree winters cold 

Have from the forest shook three summers' pride,'* &c. 

This is too flat for Shakespeare. Bead, " Three winters^ 
cold." The syntax, though ungrammatical according to 
our present notions, is perfectly Elizabethan. The genitive 
singular, and the nominative and genitive plural, of nouns 
substantive, were all three written in the same manner by 
our ancestors, without any mark to distinguish the nomi- 
native from the genitive, or the two genitives from each 
other ; thus, king's^ kings, and kings\ were all alike i-epre- 
sented by kings. This has given occasion to numberless 
errors in the reprints of our old poets. Add to this, that 
in some cases, over and above the introduction of the ', 
the spelling of the genitive singular has become different 
from that of the genitive plural; e.g., lilg*s, lilies, — Instances 
of this corruption in Shakespeare : ^® — Sonnet xxx., — 

^ Some of these corruptions have been silently set right by 
recent editors. — JSd. 
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" I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear times' waste ; " 

surely time's. Twelfth Night, ii. 5, — 
'' But silence, like a Lucrece km'fe, 
With bloodless stroke my heart doth gore." 

Q^,y " a Lucrece' knife ;" and so in Marston's Satires, ap. 
Gifford on Jonson's Poetaster, v. 1, vol. ii. p. 519, — 
** shall a trencher slave extenuate 

Some Lucrece rape, and straight magnificate 

Lewd Jovian lust ? " 

Pericles of Tyre, v. Gower's Speech, between scenes 2 and 
3, ad Jin,, — 

" At Ephesus the temple see. 

The king, and all his company. 

That he can hither come so soon. 

Is by yoxafanctfs thankful [».e., thankworthy] boon." 

The did grammar requires fancies', the persons spoken of 

being plural. Sonnet xiv., — 

" Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck ; 
And yet methinks I have astronomy. 
But not to tell of good or evil luck, 
Of plagues, of dearths, or season^ t quality." 

cxxxvi., — 

** Then in the number let me pass untold. 
Though in thy stores^ account I one must be." 

Seasons', store's, xcviii., — 

'* Kor did I wonder at the lilies white. 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose." 

LUies white is as flat and anti-Shakespearian as winters cold, 
above ; read " the lily's white." xci., — 

'* Some glory in their birth, some in their skill. 
Some in their wealth, some in their hody^s force." 
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Lover's Coraplaint, St. xii., — 

" one by nature's outwards so commended, 

That maiden*8 eyes stuck over all his f&ce" 
vi.,— 

" A thousand favours from a maund she drew, 

Which one by one she in a river threw, 

Upon whose weeping margent she was set ; 

Like usury, applying wet to wet. 

Or monarches hands, that let not bounty fall 

Where want cries somsy but where excess begs all." 

Tarquin and Lucrece, St. Ixxiii., — 

" like a falcon towering in the skies, 

(dele comma ; like, t .e., a«, like <ts.) 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wing*9 shade." 

(I observe indeed in Fairfax, B. xiii. St. v., — 
" Thither went Ismen old with tresses hoar, 
When night on all this earth spread forth her wing ; " 

but this may be explained as a fetch for rhyme, more Fair- 
fas^lano.) Timon of Athens, near the end of the play, — 
" Though thou abhorr^dst in us our human griefs. 

Scorn' dst our brain's flow, and those our droplets, which 

From niggard Nature fall," &c. 

Bodie^y maidenSy &c. Brain for brains, in the last passage, 
would be modem, not Elizabethan, English. 

Instances in other Writers, — Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Laws of Candy, iii. 3, Moxon, vol.i. p. 379, col. 2 (unless 
this has since been corrected by T)yce ^•), — 

^^ Mr. Dyce reads yWen^' cause. He has also placed letter at 
the beginning of the next verse. With respect to the following 
instances from Spenser, I do not know from what modem edition 
Walker quotes. Todd has the modem error in the last passage 
only. — Ed. 
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*' You may, m all men do, speak boldlier, better 
In their friend's cause still, than in their o^m," 

"in their /neiwfe' cattses" Spenser, F. Q., B.iy. C.id. 

St. xui.,— 

" Inoes son, the which became 

A god of seas, through his mad mothers blame. 
Now hight Palemon, and is saylor's friend." * 

This phrase is of later growth; sat/lors'; compare above 
monarch' 8 hands. Virgil's Gnat, St. Ixxii., — 
" Suddenly, whether through the ^otPs decree. 
Or hapless rising of some froward star. 
The heavens on every side enclouded bee," &c. 

Gods'; Culex, V. 347,— 

" Quum seu ccelesti fato seu sideris ortu 
IJndique mutatur ccbU nitor," &c. 

F. Q., B. iv. C. xii. St. xxxii.,— 

" straight his warrant made 

Under the sea-^oSs scale authenticall." 

8ea-gods\ Jonson, Sejanus, i. 2, Gifford, vol. iii. p. 33, — 

** Flattery is midwife ymioprinct^s rage." 
Princes*. Massinger, City Madam, iv. 2, Moxon, p. 332, 
col. 1,— 

*' If there be law in London, your father's ^ bonds 
Shall answer for what you are out." 
Fathers'; the concluding part of this speech is addressed to 
both the young men. Compare what follows, — 
" Gold, You often told us 

It was a bugbear. 
Zmke. Such a one as shall ficight them 

Out of their estates." 

^ This error is due to the printer of Moxon's edition, as 
Gifford had previously giveii fathers', — Ed, 
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Drayton, Idea, -^glogue vi. (I borrow this quotation from 
Var. Shakespeare, vol.ii. p. 204), — 

" Who would not die, when Elphin now is gone, 
Living that was the shepherd's true delight ? '* 

The same error occurs in Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, 
B.i. Songii. Clarke, p. 75, 1.3, "the Bhepherd'a god;" 
B.ii. Song iv. p. 286, 1.5, ^^ shepJierds good;" and in 
J. Davies's lines to Browne, pp. 25, 26, "the shepherd's 
star ; " read, in all four places, 8hepherds\ Browne, B. P. 
B.ii. Songii. p.207,— 

" Davies and "Wither, by whose muse's power 
A natural day to me seems but an hour," &c 

mmes* ; and so write p. 205, where the poets are called 
" the rnme^a brood." B. i. Song ii. p. 93, speaking of a 
cave, — 

" Whose gloomy entrance was environ'd round 
With shruhs that cloy ill husband^ s meadow ground ;" 

hmhand%\ and perhaps clog. Were cloy and clog the same 
word originally ? B. ii. Song ii. p. 212, five lines from the 
bottom, — 

'* If such as her's a goddesi^ heautg be.'* 
Read a goddess^ beauty. Song iv. p. 278, 1. 3, — 
« With that the little shepherd left his task. 
And with a blush (the roses only utaA^tf) 
Denied to sing." 

Read *• the resets only masV Selden, Lines to Browne, 

p. 17 - 

" So much a stranger my severer muse 
Is not to love-strains, or a shepherd's reed, 
But that she knows some rites of Phoebus' dues. 
Of Pan, of Pallas, and her sister's meed." 
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SUters' surely, her oton sisters ; the other Muses. Chap- 
man, H. i. Taylor's ed. voLi. p. 39, 1. 1, — 

" And that fep-ruling kmg may know from his poor soldier'' 8 
harms 
His own harm falls ;" 

Moldiera^ : unless indeed soldier is used for soldiery ^ a$ some- 
times in Beaumont and Fletcher. This, however, seems 
unlikely, xiii. p. 256, 1. 32,— 

** Kor fisir'd they then like oaks that stood, but as a brace of 
boars 
O>uoh'd in their own bred hill, that hear a sort of hunter* s 

shout. 
And hounds in hot trail coming on," &c. 

Bead, " that hear a sort of hunters shout." {A sort, i.e., 
a multitude or company ; as e.g,, v. p. 133, 1. 1 0, " a sort of 
dogs, that at a lion bay." Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, 
iii. 1., Moxon, vol. i. p. 275, col. 1, — 

" Were there a sort of wolves got in my fold. 
And one ran after thee, both young and old 
Should be devour* d, and it should be my strife 
To save thee, whom I love above my life." 

Milton, History of England, B. iii. original ed. p. 157, — 
" Of whom all to write the several genealogies, — were, in 
my opinion, to encumber the story with a sort of barbarous 
names to little purpose.") xvi. vol. ii. p. 81, antepenult. ; 
see context, — 

** And judg'd men's labours then are vain, plagued for their 
j%dge*s sin ;" 

judges', P.83, 1.11,— 

** ■ tin Lycia's natural womb 

Beceive him from his brother* s hands, and citizens [citizens*'\ ;^' 
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brothers' : Kaeiyvtiroi rt trai Tt, V.466 ; p. 89, 1. 19, it is 
rightly printed, '^ his friends and brothers.** Commentary 
on 11. xvii. p. 1 1 7, 1. 23, — " Valla comes over him [Homer] 
with a little salve for the sore disgrace he hath by his 
ijjfnorant reader's laughters,** &c., where plural laughters 
proves that we ought to write readers*, xviii. p. 135, 1. 14 ; 
where, by the bye, a line (if not more) is lost, somewhat to 
the following effect,^^ — 

" [A boy, with small voice singing songs of Linus to his 
lute]. 
Centered the circles of that youth ; all whose skill could 

not do 
The wanton*8 pleasure to their minds, that danced, sung, 
whistled too." 
Wantons*, xix. p. 143, 1. 28,— 

" My fair show made brooks no retreat, nor must delays 
delude 
Our deed' 8 expectance." 

Deeds*, xx. p. 160, 1. 27, "the god*s firm gifts;** gods*, 
QiS>v ipiKvUa dCipa, xxi. p. 172, 1. 15,— 

" What makes thy furies heat. 

Talk, and seek pedigrees ?" 
Bead, — 

" ■ What makes thy fury's heat 

Talk," &o. 

•' The incorrect edition of 1843, which Walker used, omitted 
the genuine line, — 

" A lad that sweetly touch'd a harp, to which his voice did suit." 

In the instance, however, from II. xxi. below, the modem printer 
may be excused for printing heat^ as his predecessor in Butter's 
folio has printed the lower part of the first letter of the word 
very indistinctly. — Ed. 
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Thy fury's heai, a periphrasis (according to the manner 
of our old poets, and, not least, of Chapman himself in 
this work) for thee furious; UriXeiSri fityd9vfit, v. 152. 
xxii. p. 196, 1. 27, " Surviving father's sons ;" fathers'; 
Le,, the sons of surviving fathers, Browne, Britannia's Pas- 
torals, B. ii. Song v. Clarke, page 305, l. 6, " the others 
neat ;" other's ; see context. The following is not exactly 
in point, but it may be noticed here : Spanish Tragedy, ii. 
Dodsley, vol. iii. p. 120 ; see context, — 

" The lines I send her are but harsh and ill, 
Such as do drop from Fan and Ma/rMs quilL" 

Marsyas^ ; or perhaps Marsya's, Massinger, City Madam, 

iv. 4, Moxon, p. 334, col. 1, — 

" This bawd to prodigality, entertain'd 
To buzz into your ears what shape this countess 
Appeared in the last masque, and how it drew 
The young lord^s eyes upon her ;'* 

lords'. Ford, Broken Heart, iv. 3, Moxon, p. 68, col. 1, — 
" 'BLvuh.fortuiies guard, the fayour of a princess, 
Bock thee, brare man, in ever crowned plenty ! " 
Fortune's surely. May the favour of a princess^ which is the 
guard of rich fortune y rock thee, &c. Chapman, Iliad viii. 
Taylor, voLi. p. 185, 1.18,— 

" I doubt not, but this night. 

Even to their navy, to enforce the Greeks unturned flight.'' 

Greeks' . xi. p. 24 1, 1. 19, Socuf^ (and comma after Ckirops,) 
xii. p. 257, antepenult., " their good forts' supply." P. 260, 
ult.," snow's fair tender flakes." P. 263, 1. 6, " this time's." 
(On the other hand, xiii. vol. ii. p. 22, I. 28, for Menestheus' 
read Menestheus.) Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 155, — 
" But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale." 
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We should undoubtedly read ** the studious cloister's pale,'* 
as Warton long ago conjectured, for Milton would never 
have used the plural and the article both together in such, 
a case ; he would either have written studious cloisters, or 
the studious cloister. Besides, what can pale cloisters mean? 
Since the above was written, I perceive that in Tilt's illus- 
trated edition of Milton, 1 843, with an introduction by 
James Montgomery, it is printed cloisters', (Sonnet xiii., 

« ■ not to scan 

With Midas ears, committing short and long." 

I feel assured that Milton would have written ^* Midas' 
ears." This belongs to a somewhat different head. Kowley, 
Noble Soldier, iv. 1, F 2, p. 1,— 

« This man 



Stood o're my body with Oollossus thighes," &c. 

Colossus\ I think. Compare Shakespeare's Versification, 
p. 258.) . 

A curious error runs through all the editions of Milton's 
prose works (Birch's, Symmons's, and St. John's), Animad- 
versions upon the B^monstrant's Defence, Sect, i., near the 
beginning, — " Remonstrant, My cause, ye gods, would bid 
me meet them undismayed, &c. Answ, Ere a foot further, 
&c. Bemonst, My cause, ye gods. Answ, What gods ? 
Unless your belly, or the god of this world be he? &c. 
Bemonst, My cause, ye gods, would bid me meet them 
undismayed and to say with holy David, though a host," 
&c. Bead, " My cause, yea God's, and in the second An- 
swer, " What God's ? " Since the above emendation was 
made, I have considted the original edition of the Animad- 
versions, 1646, p. 5, where I find. My cause yea Gods would 
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bid me, &c., and so in the two repetitions, without commas ; 
whence the error. In the second Answer it is, What goda. 
The converse error has taken place in Carew, Clarke, xxxvi. 
p. 57, penult. ; see context, — 

•* She bums, and cries, Love's fires are mild, 
Fevers are God's — he's a child." 

Read,— 

« mUd : 

Fevers are gods ; he is 2k child." •* 

Butler, Ode on a Nonconformist, x. 1. 208, — 

'* For the TwrJSs patriarch, Mahomet, 
Was the first great Reformer,'* &c. 

Turk8\ Dryden, Aurengzebe, i. 1, Retrosp. vol. i. p. 125, 

1.1 — 

•* The horses neighing by the wind is blown ;" 

horses^ ; see context. But the passages in which this cor- 
ruption has taken place must be numberless. 

So in the titles of sundry old plays ; we should write 
"The Zae?i^«' Privilege" (Glapthorne), "The Revengers' 
Tragedy" (Tourneur), " Widows' Tears" (Chapman). 

« The edition of 1640 has,— 

*' Feavers are Gods, He 's a childe." 

So the edition of 1772, except that it inserts but after Gods. All 
three editions ridiculously read, six lines above, — 

*' She that was ice, she that was fire : " 
for 

** She that was ice, she now is fire." 

In the passage from Aurengzebe below, the quarto of 1676, p. 6, 
and the folio of 1701, vol. ii. p. 7, print Horses, after the old 
fashion. — Sd. 
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LXXI. 

Heaven used as plural. 

Tarquin and Lucrece, St. 1., — 

" But in the midst of his unfruitful prayer, 
Having solicited th' eternal power ^ 
That his foul th9ughts might compass his fair fair. 
And they would stand auspicious to the hour," &c. 

(Compare St. Ixxxii., — 

" By heaven and earth, and all the power of both.") 

This is not to be considered as one of the instances in which 
Shakespeare — with a degree of freedom which sometimes, 
perhaps, amounts to license — intermingles the singular 
with the plural; for Heaven is elsewhere used in this 
manner both by Shakespeare himself and by his contem- 
poraries. Hamlet, iii. 4, — 

" But heaven hath pleas'd it so, 

To punish me with this, and this with me, 
That I must be their scourge and minister.'* 
King Richard II. i. 2, — 

" Put we the quarrel to the will of heaven j 
Who, when they see the hours ripe on earth. 
Will rain hot vengeance on offenders* heads.*' 

Ita quidam fol. secuti ; alii " Who when he sees'' &c. In 

Othello, iv. 2, where the quartos read, — 

" Had it pleas*d Heaven 

To try me with aflaiiction ; had he rain'd 

All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head j" 

the folio, p. 331, col. 2, has they, 

Massinger, Fatal Dowry, v. 2, Moxon, p. 288, col. 2,— 
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What 's fallen upon me 



Ib by heaven's will, becauee I made myself 

A judge in my own cause, without their warrant ; 

But He that lets me know thus much in death, 

With all good men — forgive me !'* 
Parliament of Love, iii. 3, p. 132, col. 2, — 
" Since you are, then, the phenix of your time, 

And e'en now, while you bless the earth, partake 

Of their angelical essence, imitate 

Heaven's aptness to forgive, when mercy 's sued for, 

And once more take me to your grace and favour." 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Cupid's Kevenge, v. 3, — 
" What shall be done with her ? 

Say, I am ready. 
Leucippus. Leave her to Heaven, brave cousin ! 

They shall tell her how she has sinn*d against 'em." 

(Inv. 1,1.2, 

" God bless my brother, wheresoe'er he is ! 
And I beseech tfou keep me fro' the bed 
Of any naughty tyrant" [read tayrant, as below], &c. 

I suspect we should read Gods.) [See Mr. Dyce*s note. — Ed.] 

Woman-Hater, iii. 1, init., — 

" Save me, ye better powers ! let me not fall 
Between the loose embraceraents of a woman ! 
Heaven, if my sins be ripe, grown to a head, 
And must attend your vengeance, I beg [ffou] not to divert 

my fate 
Or to reprieve a while my punishment ;® 

® After punishment (before which the editions improperly read 
% for my). Walker has by chance omitted a line, — 

" Only I crave (and hear me, equal Heavens !)" 
Here we have Heavens in the plural preceded by Heaven in tlie 
singular, just as Lucreoe, St. 1., we have " the powers to whom I 
pray," 1. 6, preceded by the eternal power" 1. 2. For Nature^ 
qn. read, Nature's work, — Ed. 
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Let not your furious rod, that Qiust afflict me, 

Be that imperfect piece of Nature 

That Art makes up, woman, unsatiate woman!" 

Double Marriage, v. 2, Moxon, vol. ii. p. 122, col. 2,— . 

" Oh courteous hand! Nay thou hast done most nobly, 
And Heaven has guided thee ; 'twas their great justice." 

Women Pleased, iv. 2, page 195, col. 1, Sylvio says of 
Belvedere, — 

** Some sibyl, sure, some soul heaven loves and fSavours, 
And lends her their free powers to work their wonders." 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre, i. 4, — 

*' Our tongues and sorrows do sound deep our woes 
Into the air ; our eyes do weep, till lungs 
Fetch breath that may proclaim them louder ; that, 
If heaven slumber, while their creatures want. 
They may awake their helps to comfort them." 

And so, I imagine. Ford, Lover's Melancholy, v., near the 
end, Moxon, p. 23, ad Jin., — 

" The gods, that lent you to me, bless your vows ! 
Oh, children, children, pay your prayers to heaven. 
For they have show'd much mercy." 

For I do not think the^f can refer to the gods ; I mean, of 
course, as regards the construction. Shirley, Imposture, 
iii. 3, Gifford and Dyce, vol. v. p. 224, — 

" Just heaven, how high 

He talks, and counterfeits your noise!" 

Note also Beaumont and Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, 
iv. 5, Moxon, vol. i. p. 256, col. 1, — 

«' Do you know who dwells above, sir. 

And what they have prepared for men tum'd devils ? 

Did you ne'er hear their thunder ? " 
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And Spenser, F. Q., B. vi. C. viii. St. xviii., the converse of 
heaven^-tAeu, — 



• were no might in man, nor heart in knighta, 



Which durst her dreaded reskue enterprize, 
Yet heavens themselyes, that favoui^ feeble rights. 
Would for itselfe redresse, and punish such despights." 

The following is singular ; Ram Alley, iv. Dodsley, vol. v. 
p. 432 ; I have altered the arrangement of the lines, — 

'* Drawer, run down the stairs, and thank the gods 
He gave me that great patience not to strike you." 

Hell is used in the same way as heaven. King Eichard UI. 

iv. 4, — 

'* Richard yet lives, hell's black intelligencer. 
Only reserved their factor, to buy souls, 
And send them thither." 

Compare Daniel, Lines to the Countess of Cumberland, 
St.vi.,— 

" Although his heart, so near allied to earth. 

Cannot but pity this perplexed state 

Of troublous and distrest mortality. 

That thus malee way unto the ugly birth 

Of their own sorrows, and do still beget 

Affliction upon Imbecility :* 

Yet seeing thus the course of things must run. 

He looks thereon, not strange, but as foredone." 

(* " *• imbecility 

Again engendering anguish." 

Wordsworth, Ode, Foefiu, od. 1820, vol. iv. p. 249.) 



VOL. II. 
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LXXII, 

PronuHciiUion of Borne. 

In Art. xxvii. above, in quoting Antony and Cleopatra, i. 2, 

" the letters too 

Of many our oontriying fnencU in Borne 
Petition us at home ;" 

I observed, "Pronounce Rome, as usual. Room; this removes 
the jingle between Rome and home." Coriolanus, v. 3, — 

" So we will home to Rome, 

And die among our neighbours.** 
Here, too, the same pronunciation obviates the jingle ; as 
it does the rhyme in Julius Caesar, i. 1, — 

" Wherefore rejoice? what conquest brings he home? 
What tributaries follow him to Borne," &c. 

Was this the ordinary pronunciation down to the beginning 
of the present century ? (I learnt it at school.) In Heber's 
Palestine it must be Room, auribus posiularUilms, — 
" When Tiber slept beneath the cypress gloom, 
And silence held the lonely woods of Borne." 



" But heavier far the fetter'd captive's doom ! 
To glut with sighs the iron ear of Bome.*' 
Bead the poem continuously, and it will be evident. 
Tait's Magazine, vol. x. p. 444, — " * I say, that if he was ui 
Boom' — Every one — Kemble himself — said 'Room* in 
those days — * if he was in Boom — ' " &c. Bowe's Phar- 
salia, B.x. 1.618,— 

" Thus ev*n Egyptian parricides presume 
To meddle in the sacred cause of Bome ; *' 
though Bowe would not perhaps have scrupled to rhyme 
^loom with kome. 
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LXXIII. 

lAke in the sense of 09. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 1, — 
• To her, my lord, 



Was I betroth'd ere I saw £[ermia ; 
Sut, like in sickness, did I loathe this food ;^ 
But, as in health, come to my natural taste. 
Now do I wish it, love it, long for it." 

Like in the sense of a«, — perhaps for like cte, as where, 
whereas; when, whenas, Sackville, Complaint of Henry 
Duke of Buckingham, p. 140, cd. 1820,— 
'* In place of whom, as it befell my lot, 
Like on a stage, so stept I in straightway."- 

And, with a different construction, in the following pas- 
sages. Sir Philip Sidney, Sonnet xxix., — 

** "Like some weak lords, neighboured by mighty kings, 
To keep themselves and their chief cities firee. 
Do eas'ly yield that all their coasts may be 
Beady to store their camps of needful things ; 
So Stella's heart," &c. 

Daniel, To the Angel Spirit of Sir Philip Sidney, St. vii., 
" But since it hath no other scope to go, 
Nor other purpose but to honour thee. 
That thine may shine, where all the graces be. 
And that my thoughts (like smallest streams that flow 

** Walker incorrectly copied this, *' do I loathe this food ; And 
is in health," &o. Had the former blunder occurred in an old 
copy, some critics would have assured us that the poet con- 
founded do and did. The former But seeras to have intruded 
into the place of Then, — Ud. 
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Pay to their^ «ea their tributary fee) 

Do striye, yet have no means to quit nor free 

That mighty debt of infinites I owe." 

Middleton and Massinger's Old Law, iii. 2, Dyce's Mid- 

(Ueton, vol. i. p. 72, — 

•* h' has lost his prayers, 

And all the tears that were companions with 'em ; 
And like a blindfold man (giddy and blinded). 
Thinking he goes right on still, swerres but one foot, 
And turns to the same place where he set out ; 
So he, that took his farewell of the world," &c. 

" Is now in heart arriv'd at youth again," &c. 
H. More on the Pre-existence of the Soul (I give the passage 
as quoted by Coleridge, Literary Remains, vol.ii. p. 357) 
[Lectures on Shakespeare, 1849, vol.ii. p. 215], — 
** Like noble babe, by fate or friends* neglect 

Left; to the care of sorry salvage wight, 

Grown up to manly years cannot conject 

His own true parentage, nor read aright 

What father him begot, what womb him brought to light; 

So we, as stranger infants elsewhere bom. 

Cannot divine from what spring we did flow." 

Hugh HoUand, ap. Var. Shakespeare, vol. ii. p. 221, — 
" ■ here no need is of my sorry charmes 

To boast it, though my braines Apollo warmes ; 

Where, like in Jove's, Minerva keeps a coile ;" 
as in Midsummer Night's Dream above. (This might, 
perhaps, make for Farmer's conjecture, Hamlet, iv. 2, — 
" he keeps them, like an ape an apple ^ in the corner of his 

^ Bead the for their ; a similar error to that in Antony and 
Cleopatra, iii. 10 (noticed by Walker in Art. xliiL), '* hu grand 
sea," for " the grand sea."— i?d. 
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jaw;" which Malone disapproves, because, as he says, 
Shakespeare would have written, " as an ape keeps," &c. 
I suspect Farmer is right, but I doubt whether the con- 
struction belongs to the present head.) Drayton, Legend 
of Matilda, — 

*• When, like a deer before the hounds imbost, 
When him his strength beginneth to forsake, 
Leaves the smooth launds to which he trusted most. 
And to the covert doth himself betake. 
Shifting, and creeps from brake again to brake ; 
Thus still I shift me,'' &o. 

Ib.f ten stanzas from the end, — 

** Thus, like a rose by some unkindly blast, 
'Mongst many buds, that round about it grow. 
The withering leaves improsperously doth cast, 
Whilst all the rest their sovereign beauties show ; 
Amidst this goodly sisterhood even so. 
Nipt with cold death, untimely did I fade." 
Pericles of Tyre, i. 1, near the end, — 
** MeMtenger. My lord, prince Pericles is fled. 
Atttiochus. As thou 

Wilt live, fly after j and like an arrow, shot 
From a well-experienc'd archer, hits the mark 
His eye doth level at, so do thou ne'er return. 
Unless thou say'st, prince Pericles is dead." 

So Knight ; some editions (the generality, I imagine) have 
" as an arrow."^ Knight's edition is founded on the five 
quartos. Perhaps we should omit a in the third verse of the 
above quotation. Spenser, F. Q., B. iii. C. ix. St. xx., — 

•• According to Mr. Collier, KAre, the reading of the quartos, 
was altered ix> as in the folio 1664. As is a palpable sophistication, 
but it has misled several modem editors as well as Mr. Cbllier, so 
that this article of Walker's is anything but superfluous. The 
old idiom seems to have become obsolete by 1664. — Sd. 
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" Tho, whenas Tailed was her lofty crest. 
Her golden locks, that were in trammels gay 
TJpbounden, did themselves adowne display. 
And raught unto her heeles ; like sunny beames, 
That in a cloud their light did longtime stay, 
Their vapour vaded, shewe their golden gleames, 
And through the persant air shoote forth their azure 
streames." 

(Corrigit Dycius, " Remarks," p. 50, " azure air" — ^^ per- 
sant streames.") I have noticed an instance of this usage 
even in Dryden ; All for Love, iv. 1, — 

'* Like one who wanders through long barren wilds. 
And yet foreknows no hospitable inn 
Is near to succour hunger, eats his fill 
Before his painful march : 
So would I feast awhile my fiunish'd eyes. 
Before I part ; for I have fax to go, 
If death be far, and never must return.'* 

One of the latest examples I have met with is in an odd 
place — in a volume of Swedish and other poems by a 
Swede, Lars Johansson, Stockholm, 1683, where, in a 
poem addressed to Lord Howard, the English ambassador, 
on his leaving Stockholm, we have, — 

" Castor and Pollux shall sit on the mast. 
Til Hee all dangerous seas and weaves* is past ; 
And round about shall blowing Tritons raise 
Their trumpets, and Sirenes to sing his praise. 
Not to bewitch him, like they did Ulys : 
We know all that Carlisle iar wiser is.*' 

* {Waves. Perhaps 19000 and Kwavtf were even then pronounced 
nearly alike. I notice two still later instances in Allan BamsaT, 
Gentle Shepherd, iii. 3, near the end of the act, — 
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<< Like the rough diamond, as it leaves the mine, 
Only in little breakings shews its light, 
Till artfdl polishing has made it shine : 
Thus education makes the genius bright." 
ii. 1, Song viii. 1. 5, — 

" Else, like the pack-horse, that's unfother'd 
An' burden'd, will tumble down faint : 
Thus yirtue by hardship is smother'd. 
And rackers aft tine their rent.") 

This dears up the construction, Tarquin and Lucrece, 

St. Ixxiii., — 

** This said, he shakes aloft his Boman blade, -X 

Which, like a falcon towering in the skies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wing's (mngi^) shade. 
Whose crooked beak threats if he mount he dies : 
So under his insulting &lchion lies 
Harmless Lucretia." 

Dele comma after skies. And such, perhaps, is the con- 
struction, King Eichard II. ii. 2, — 

•* Like perspectiyes, which, rightly gaz'd upon, \ 

Show nothing but confusion ; ey'd awry, 
Distinguish form : so your sweet majesty," &c. 

Massinger, Picture, iii. 6, Moxon, p. 228, col. 1, — 

« I find myself 

Strangely distracted with the various stories. 

Now well, now ill, then doubtfully, by my guests 

Deliyer'd of my lord : and, like poor beggars 

That in their sleep find treasure, by reflexion 

Of a wounded (?) fancy, make it questionable 

Whether they sleep or not ; yet, tickled with 

Such a fantastic hope of hapi^ness, 

Wish they may never wake. In some such measure, 

Incredulous of what I feel and touch. 

As 'twere a &ding apparition, I 

Am still perplex'd and troubled." 
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Point,— 



That, &c. 



- and, like poor beggars. 



' make it, &c. 



Wish they may never wake : in some such measure," Ac. 

Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, B. ii. Songiii. Clarke's ed. 

p. 236,— 

« To thee then, dearest friend, my song's chief mate, 
This colour chiefly I appropriate, 
That spite of all the mists oblivion can [,] 
Or envious frettings of a guilty man, 
Betain'st thy worth ; nay, mak'st it more in price. 
Like tennis-balls thrown down hard, highest rise." 

P. 262,— 

" When like a fearful hare within her form. 
Hearing the hounds come like a threatening storm, [dele 

comma] 
In full cry on the path where last she trod. 
Doubts to stay there, yet dreads to go abroad; 
So Walla fared." 

Carew, Clarke's edition, Ixxi. (misprinted Ixxii.) p. 95,— 
<' He chose not in the active stream to swim. 
Not hunted honour, which yet hunted him ; 
But like a quiet eddy, that hath found 
Some hollow creek, there turns his waters round. 
And, in continual circles, dances free 
From the impetuous torrent ; so did he 
GKve others leave to turn the wheel of state," &c. 

Sidney, Arcadia, B.i. p. 87, 1.45, — 

" But glad Desire, his late-embosom'd guest. 
Yet but a babe, with milk of sight he nurst : 
Desire, the more he suck'd, more sought the breast, 
Like dropsy folk still drink to be athirst." 
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P. 89, 1.40,— 

'' He ran, but ran with eye o'er shoulder cast. 
More marking her than how himself did go, 
Like Numid lions by the hunters chac'd. 
Though they do fly, yet backwardly do glow 
With proud aspect, disdaining greater haste." 

P. 260, 1.21,— 

'* But like the feeble flower (whose stalk cannot sustain 
His weighty top) his top downward doth drooping lean ; 
Or as the silly bird in well acquainted nest 
Doth hide his head with cares but only how to rest ; 
So I," Ac. 

P. 338, 1.20,— 

" Like those sick folks, in whom strange humours flow, 
Can taste no sweets ; the sour only please : 
So," Ac. 

Note, by the way, the following phrase : — Spenser, F. Q., 
B.iv. C.x. St.lvi.,— 

« I : 

nought for niceness ne for envy sparing, 

Li presence of them all forth led her thence. 

All looking on, and like cutonisht staring. 

Yet to lay hands on her not one of all them daring." 

Lord Brooke, Mustapha, ii. 3, init. p. 105, — 

" They that from youth do suck at Fortune's breast, 
And nurse their empty hearts with seeking higher. 
Like dropsy-fed, their thirst doth never rest." 

Or can dropsy-fed be an erratum for dropsy-folk, — an allu- 
sion to his friend's lines quoted above from Arcadia, B. i. 
p. 87 ? I think not. Note also the following. Arcadia, 
B.iii. p. 318, 1. 10, — "And with that she prettily smiled, 
which mingled with her tears, one coUld not tell whether 
it were a mourning pleasure, or a delightful sorrow ; but 
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like when a few April drops are scattered by a gentle 
Zephyrus among fine-colonred flowers." Like to is some- 
times used in the same manner. Daniel, Civil Wars, 
B. i. St. Ixxxii.,— 

" They thought best flshing still in troubled streams. 
Like as a river, that is stopt his course, 

Doth violate his banks, breaks his own bed, 

Destroys his bounds, and overruns, by force, 

The neighbour-fields, irregularly spread ; 

Even so this sudden stop of war doth nurse 

Home-broils, within itself.'* 

B. iii. St. iv., 

« Like unto him that fears, and fain would stop 
An inundation, working on apace. 
Buns to the beach, heaps mighty matter up, 
Throws indigested burthens on the place, 
Loads with huge weights the outside and the top, &c. 

So fares it with our indirect designs. 
And wrong-contrived labours, at the last." 

And so Spenser, F. Q., B. iv. C. ix. St. xxsdii., — 
" But they 

lay on load, as they him downe would beare ; 

Like to a storme which hovers under skie, 

Long here and there and round about doth stie, 

At length breakes downe in raine, and haile, and sleet," &c. 

So construe B. v. C. iv. St. xlii., — 

" Like to an eagle, in his kingly pride 
Soring through his wide empire of the aire, 
To wether his broad sailes, by chaunoe hath spide 
A goshauke, which hath seized for her share 
IJppon some fowle, that should her feast prepare ; 
With dreadfnll force he flies at her bylive," &c. 
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(The foUowing, from Green's Spleen, Aiken's edhion of 
Green, 1796, p. 12, is curious, — 

'* In ndnj days keep double guard, 

Or Spleen wiU surely be too hard ; 

Which, like those fish by sailors met. 

Fly highest, when their wings are wet.") 



LXXIV. 

No more apparently misprinted for not more. 
Cymbeline, init,— 

" You do not meet a man but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than," &c. 
(See this passage as commented on in Art. vii. above.) 
Chapman, H. xix. Taylor, vol. ii. p. 148, — 

** Nothing could mdre afflict me : Fame relating the foul deed 
Of my dear f&ther's slaughter ; blood drawn from my sole 

son's heart. 
No more could wound me.*' 
Odyss.vii.fol. p. 100,— 

" ■ Yet no more 

Her husband honours her, than her blest store 
Of gracious children." 

ix. p. 141, note, — " Ulysses' continued insolence, no more 
to repeat what he said to the Cyclop, than to let his hearers 
know epithets [read * his epithets '] and estimation in the 
world." Sidney, Arcadia, B. i. p. 13, 1. 20,—" Now to faU 
to a sadden straitening of them, what can it do but argue 
suspicion? a thing no more unpleasant, than unsure for the 
preserving of virtue." (In p. 26, 1. 1, — " Which conditions, 
you see, carry in them no more contention than assurance ; " 
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read, as the context requires, contentation ; as e,g,, p. 50, 
1. 45, "no greater pleasure than mine own contentation ;" 
B.ii. p.219, U.25, 27,— 

*' She holds the balance of my contentation, &c. 

Nay, rather than my ease discontentation 
Should breed in her," &c.) 

P. 27, 1. 39, — " Madam (said he) infinitely am I bound to 
you for this no more rare than noble courtesy." B. ii. p. 98, 
1. 3, — " The time has changed, my lute, the time is changed; 
and no more did my joyful mind then receive everything to 
a joyful consideration, than my careful mind now makes 
each thing taste like the bitter juice of care." Dubartas, 
i. iii. p. 23, col. 2,— 

" some five or six at most, 

Strange to report, perhaps believ'd of lew ; 
And yet no more incredible than true." 

No Booner for not sooner, Fisher (ita auctorem illius fabulse 
appellat Ant. a Wood), EuimusTroes, iii. 6, Dodsley, vol. vii. 
p.423,— 

" Phlegon's hot breath no sooner licks up dew. 
Than joy had dried those tears." 



LXXV. 

MU and sits, 

Romeo and Juliet, i. 4, — 

** Take our good meaning ; for our judgment sits 
Five times in that, ere once in our five wits." 
MU? This mistake is frequent in old books. Browne, 
Britannia's Pastorals, B. ii. Song iii., Clarke's ed. p. 246, 
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'* Then, since not ntting now are songs of moan, 
Sing, mirthful straine, hut let me sigh alone." 

E si&enW^ fitting. Spenser, Shepheard's Calender, May, 1.75, 
'* But shepheards (as Algrind used to say) 
Mought not live like as men of the laye. 
With them it sits to care for their heire, 
Enaunter their heritage do impaire : 



But shepheard must walke another way," &c. 
Tragicall Historye of Romeus and Juliet, Var. Shake- 
speare, vol. vi. p. 298, 1. 33, — 

" methinks it sits you ill ^ 

To £Edl in these extremities." 
Fits. (Collier, "Reasons for a New Edition of Shake- 
pcare," ed. 2, p. 14, observes on All 's Well, &c. ii. 1, — 

" and oft it hits, 

Where hope is coldest, and despair most shifts;*^ 

" — the MS. corrector of Lord Francis Egerton's folio 
has written fita in the margin ; and * 'fits,' for befits was 
probably the word Shakespeare wrote,, the transcriber or 
printer mistaking the / for a long «, then invariably used 
at the beginning of words." Would this alone account 
for Bhifts? The emendation, however, is undoubtedly 
correct. Spenser, F. Q., B. i. C. i. St. xxx., — 

" With holy father sits not with such thinges to mell." ^ 
Fits. And so read C. viii. St. xxxiii., — 

^ Mr. Collier reads fits in his reprint of the poem, Shake- 
speare's Library, vol. ii. p. 39. — Bd. 

^ Walker quotes this passage again in the original MS., after 
the remark on Chaucer, with this variation and addition: — 
** Fits ? I much doubt." He then refers to his remark on Upton's 
note, without retracting it. — Ed. 
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• Old syre, it seemes thou has not red 



How ill it sits with that same silver hed, 
In yaine to mooke, or mockt in yaine to bee." 

Chapman, Bossy d'Ambois, i. 2, Old English Plays, vol. iii. 
p. 258, — " I think your suit sits as well as if it were made 
for you." Fits, wc ifioiye SoKei, I suspect, odd as it may 
seem, that the expression of a coat (or the like) sitting well 
upon a man originated in this misprint. To sit for to be- 
come (decere) occurs in Chaucer ; can it be here also a mis- 
take of the copyist's? Upton's note on F. Q., B. i. C. i. 
St. XXX., has not convinced me that sit is the right reading 
in the two passages of Spenser. 



LXXVI. 

s is not unfrequently substituted for st in the second 

person singular of a verb. 
Sonnet viii., — 

'* If the true concord of well-tuned sounds. 
By unions married, do offend thine ear, 
They do but sweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In singleness the parts that thou shouldst bear." 

An indisputable instance. In this, and in the following 
passages, the rhyme clenches the reading. Sonnet xix., — 
<< Make glad and sorry seasons, as thou fleets. 
And do whate*er thou wilt, swift footed Time, 
To the wide world, and all her fading sweets ; 
But I forbid thee one most heinous crime.** 

Fletcher, F. Shepherdess, iv. 2, Moxon, vol.i. p. 277, col. 2, 
" What art thou oall'st me from my holy rites. 
And, with the feared name of death, affirights 
My tender ears?*' 
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Jonson, Epigram Iviii., — 

" And so my sharpness thou no less disjoints. 
Than thou didst late my sense, losing my points." 
(For losing read loosing ; the spelling would be the same.) 
Sidney, Astrophel and SteUa, Sonnet Ixxxi., — 
'* O Kiss, which souls, even souls, together ties 
By links of love, and only Nature's art, 
How fi^ would I paint thee to all men's eyes, 
Or of thy gifts at least shade out some part.'* 
See also a sonnet of Drummond's, in Dyce's Specimens of 
English Sonnets, p. 2^, passim. Sir G. Lisle on Beaumont, 
init.y Moxon, vol. i. p. lix., — 

" I'll not pronounce how strong and clear thou writes, 
Nor by what new hard rules thou took'st thy flights." 
Constable (1568—1604), Song to Diaphenia, ap. Clarke's 
Helicon of Love, 1844, p. 56, — 

*' Diaphenia, like the spreading roses, 
That in thy sweets all sweet encloses, 
Fair sweet how I do love thee ! " 

Fairfax's Tasso, B. xii. S. lix., — 

** Why joy'st thou, wretch ? O what shall be thy gain ? 
What trophy for this conquest is 't thou rears ? 
Thine eyes shall shed (in case thou be not slain) 
For every drop of blood a sea of tears." 
(In a later edition it is altered, I suppose by the improver,7<> 
to— 

" What trophies these the bold Tancredie rears ? " 
doubtless out of regard to grammar.) 

* Who this improver was, and what edition Walker refers to, 
is more than I can tell. I have compared Mr. Singer's elegant 
edition of 1817, and two of Mr. Knight's (1817 and 1853). All 
three have the genuine reading. — Ed, 
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St. Ixxxvii., — 

" Of thine own good thyself the means he makes. 
But thou his mercy, goodness, grace forsakes." 

B. xiv. St. xxiv., — 

" To me my nephew, to thyself restore 

A trusty help when strength of hand thou needs ;" 

rhymes, deed%^ outspreads, B. xvi. St. xv., — 
'* O gather then the rose while time thou has ;" 

rhymes, pass, grass, I doubt whether Fairfax ever uses 
this except for the sake of the rhyme ; as I have observed 
with regard to another construction, the plural noun with 
a singular verb, as in B. xiv. St. liv., — 

" Beside, the sprites conjur'd by sacred spell. 
All what she asks or doubts, reveals and says." 

Qutsre^ therefore, in cases where st would produce ex- 
treme harshness, and where at the same time the old copies 
have «, whether we ought not to write the latter. (In the 
North of England, and in Scotland (see, for example. 
Burns passim), s for st in the second person seems to be 
the rule.) 

Instances, — Note, that in the following passages, as 
well as in most of those above cited, the verb ends in t. 
King ftichard III. ii. 1, folio, page 182, col. 2, near the 
bottom, — 

« Then say at once, what is it thou requests.*' 
Troilus and Cressida, v. 2, 26th page of the play, col. 1, — 

" O madnesse of discourse! 

That cause sets up, with, and against thy selfe." 

Which some retain, I suppose from a false notion of the 
extreme license of Shakespearian grammar; others read 
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iUelfJ^ Measure for Measure, iii. 1, near the beginning, 
p. 70, col. 2,— 

** Thou art not thy selfe, 

For thou exists on manie a thousand graines 

That issue out of dust." 

Cymbeline, i. 7, p. 875, col 1, — 

"Thou 

Solicites heere a Lady, that disdaines 
Thee, and the Diuell alike." 

Othello, iv. 2, p. 882, col. 2, — " Euery day thou dafts me 
with some deuise, lago." — Romeo and Juliet, iii. 5, p. 69, 
col. 2,— 

" a sudden day of ioy. 

That thou expects not." 

lb.— 

" Thou counterfaits a Barke," &c. 

Timon of Athens, v. 2, near the beginning, p. 96, col. 2, — 

*t Thou Sunne that comforts bume." 
Hamlet, i. 4, p. 257, col. 1, — 

** That thou dead Coarse againe in compleat Steele 
Beuisits thus the glimpses of the Moone." 

(Hamlet of 1603, C 8, Beuisseia.) King Lear, iv. 6 (in the 
foL, 5), p. 303, col. 2, — " thou hotly lusts to vse her in that 
kind, for which thou whip'st her." Antony and Cleopatra, 
i. 3, p. 343, col. 1, — 

•* _ I go from hence 

Thj Souldier, Seruant, making Peace or Warre, 

As thou affects." 

TV The quartos read it telfe^ and immediately after, By-fould 
amthorUy^ where the folio has Byfovle authoritie—a, remarkable 
instance of final d and final e confounded.— i?(2. 

VOL. II. 9 
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Measure for Measufe^ iL 2, p. 68, coL 1, — 

MercifulllieftTfln, 



Thou rather 

Splitt the Tn-wedgable and gnarled Oke, 
Then the soft MertilL" 

Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1, p. 136, ooL 1, — " Thou dis- 
putes like an Infant." King Biehard IE. y. 3, p. 43, ool. 2, 
^ Ah my sowre husband, my hard-hearted Lord, 
That 9et^9 the word it selfe, against the word." 
Where note the '.7i 

I have not examined the earlier writers ; but I have 
incidentally noticed in Surrey, ed. 1831, p. 24, — 
« What wofiil wight art thon, that in suoh heavy ease 
Torments thyself with such depute, here in this desert 
place?" 

Jonson, Magnetic Lady, iv. 3, Giffi>rd, voL ?i. p. 94 ; from 
Gifford's retaining the spelling eatSjfrtU^ it would appear 
that he supposed the third person to be intended, — 

« ■ Thou malicious knight, 

Envious Sir Moth, that eats on that which feeds thee. 
And frets her goodness that sustains thy being! '* 

Surely Qifford can hardly be right, — I mean as to the syn- 
tax. — Beaumont and Fletcher, Woman-Hater, i. 1, near 
the end, — 

« ___ Bright Paphian queen. 

Thou Pytherean goddess, that delights 
In stirring glances, and art still thyself 
More toying l^an thy team of sparrows be," &c. 

71 The quartos, if we may trust SteeTens*s reprint, hare teU 
without the apostrophe. According to the same authority, in 
Othello, It. 2, quoted above, the quarto 1622 has doffUt iat the 
folio dafU, — Ed, 
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Play of Soliman and Perseda, 1599, C 3, p. 4, — 
« if \qjjq of ijiiig my person 

At last haue purest through thy tralucent breet, 

And thou misdoubts pa^haps that ile proue ooye, 

Oh be assured," &c. 
(Where percst, by the way, is evidently the accidental result 
of a fluctuation between perc't and persL) F 2, p. 2, — 

*' Perhaps thou doubts my friendships constande.'* 
Marston, Malcontent, ii. 3, near the end, Dyoe's Webster, 
vol. iv. p. 69, — 

** Then thou tiiat shame re^teots, O shun converse 

With women's eyes, and lisping wantonness." 

Wilkins^ Miseries of Enforced Marriage, ii., Dodsley, vol. v. 
p. 35,- 

" Thou hast no tongue to answer no, or I [write oy], 
But in red letters wciteB^for him I die,^^ 

Spenser, F. Q., B. i. C. ix. St. xliii.,— 

^ All those great battles, which thou boasts to win 
Through strife, and blood-shed," &c. 

Harrington's Ariosto, B. xliii. St. iii., — 

" Only thou conquer'st him, and thrusts him down, 
And keepest him thy prisoner all his Ufe." 

Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii., towards tbe end, — 

" whate'er he be that should 

Believe a person of thy quality, 

While thou insists "^ in this loose desperate course, 

I would esteem the sin not thine, but his." 

(Lat. in tali cursu inmtere.) 

^ Gifford prints insisfgt, and so modem editors of Shakespeare 
print requetfH^ exUfst, as if it were possible to pronounce such 
contractions. — JEd. 
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Cartwriglit,To the Memory of Ben JoiLson,Laureat. Poems, 
1651, p. 815,— 

" But thou still puts true passions on ; dost write 
With the same courage that tried captains fight." 
Fanshawe, Poems, the Escurial, ed. 1664, p. 223, — 

" In vain thou fights, Eodrigo, with thy fate." 
Herricke, To M. John Weare, Counsellour. Clarke, vol. ii. 
ccclxxxi., — 

" Nor courts thou her because she's well attended 
With wealth, but for those ends she was intended." 
Carew, ed. Clarke, cv. p. 145, — 

'* O happy thou that in that garden rests, 
That paradise between that lady*s breast 73 [hrecuts]. 
With a variety, Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, P. i. Song i. 
Clarke, p. 45, — 

" O -^sop's snake, that thirsteth for his blood, 
From whom thyself reoeivedst a certain good," 
Sandys's Ovid, B.i. p. 20, ed. 1626,— 

" Fool, thou thy mother trusts in things unknown. 
And of a father boasts, that 's not thy own." 
Sometimes, however, the s follows other consonants. — 
Othello, ii. 3, p. 820, col. 1,— 

" Honest lago, that lookes dead with greening. 
Speaker who began this ? " 
V. 2, p. 336, coll,— 

" O periur*d woman, thou do'st stone my heart, 
And makes me call, what I intend to do, 
A Murther," &c. 

^ Breast is a blunder of the modem printer's. In the edition 
of 1640 rests is printed rest's, as, m the passage quoted above 
from King Richard II. v. 3, the folio has set% perhaps to dis- 
tinguish this form from the third person singular, and also to 
indicate the construction. — Sd. 
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Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 7, p. 28, col. 1, — 

« What fftshion (Madam) shall I make your breeches ? 

J«Z 

Why eu'n what fashion thou beet likes (Lucetta)." 

Sidney, Astrophel and Stella, xi. p. 522, original spelling, — 
" So when thou [Love] sawst in Natures cabinet 
Stella, thou straight lookst babies in her eyes, 
In her cheekes pit thou didst thy pitfoul set : 
And in her breast bopeepe or couching lyes, 
Playing and shining in each outward part : 
But, foole, seekst not to get into her hart." 

kxii. p. 544, — 

" Desire, though thou my old companion art, 
And oft so clings to my pure love, that I 
One from the other scarcely can descry," &c. 

Fifth Song, p. 552, antepenult., — 

^ For thou dost lord my heart, who am not bom thy slave. 
And, which is worse, makes me (most guiltless) torments 
have," &c. 

Spenser, F. Q., B. vi. C. iii. St. iv.,— 

" Ah ! sory boy ! 

Is this the hope that to my hoary heare 
Thou brings?" 

Note in CymbeHne, iii. 3, near the end, p. 882, col. 2, 1. 1, — 

«* I stole these Babes, 

Thinking to barre thee of Succession, as 
Thou r^ me of my Lands." 
Harrington's Ariosto, B. x. St. xxviii., — 

" Thou keep'st by force the place where I was bom, 
Whence by deceit thou hroughU me, false-forsworn." 

B.xxxvi. St.Yii., — 

*< When that same bloody stroke his neck smit o£^ 
ThoufelU like stroke, ev'n with the sight thereof." 
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LXXVII. 

About him rounds and the Eke. 
Tarquin and Lucrece, St. ccxv., — 

" She throws her eyes ahout the pamting round/' 
printed erroneously, in all the editicms that I have noticed, 
with a comma before round; 7* though the Variorum gives 
Malone's note, — ^** She throws her eyes round about," &c. 
Rowley, Noble Soldier, 1684, v. 2, 4th page of the act, — 

** let him [lihe himg\ but once check sin. 

About him round all cry, O excellent king I 
O saint*like man 1 " 
Spenser, F. Q., B.iiL Civ. St.xliv., — 

'* The whiles the nymphes sit all about him rqund. 
Lamenting his mishap and heavy plight." 

C.ii. St.xlvii.,— 

" the old woman carefully displayed 

The clothes about her round with busy ayd.*' 

B. i. C. ix. St. XXXV., — 

'* His griesie lockes, long growen, and unbound. 
Disordered hong about his shoulders round. 
And hid his face." 

C. xi. St. xviii., — 

** He, cutting way 

With his broad sayles, about him soared round." 
Fairfax's Tasso, B. xviii. St. xxiii., — 

" The aged wood o*er and about him round 
' Flourished with blossoms new. 

SoB.vi. Stcvi.,— 

•* The place about her round ;" 

74 This error has lately been corrected by Mr. Dyoe.^— ^li. 
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and B. x. St. xvi., — 

<< The air about thein round (a wondrous thing !) 
Itself on heaps in solid thickness drew." 

Chapman, Odysa. v. fol. p. 73, — 



* ~ ' ' ■ " a grove grow 

In endless spring about her oaYem round,** Ac 

l^uisliawe. Translation of tlie Paster Pido, ii. 2, p. 78, — 
" So joining all together, make a ring 
About me round, and let the sport begin.** 

Milton, P. L., B.ii. 1. 653,— 

** about her middle round 

A cry of hell-hounds never-ceasing bark'd." * 

B. viii. 1.261, — 

«< — ^__ about me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains,** &c 

Compare Gower, Confessio Amantis ; I quote Richardson's 
Dictionary, v. Bound, — 

*' And thereupon he telletb IMs, 

That as the shdle whole and sounde 

Enoloseth all aboote rounde 

What thynge within a neie belongeth. 

Bight so this Orbis underfongeth 

These elementee euerichon.** 

Compare about him near; King Henry VEU. ii. 1, — 

** ■ Either the cardinal, 

Or some about him near, have, out of malice 

To the good queen, possessed him with a scruple," &c. 

And Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 52, — 

** With that they all gan throng about him neare, 
With hungry eares to heare his harmonie.** 
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LXXVIII. 

Noticeable modes of spelling in the folio, — not indeed 
peculiar to it, being common (for the most part at least, if 
not universally) to all the publications of that age ; but 
which are set down here, as useful for the purposes of 
collation, &;c. 

Richmafiy youngman, oldman, deadman {e,g., Cymbeline, 
V. 3, p. 892, col. 2, — 

" the strait passe was damm'd 

With deadmen, hurt behinde") ; 
sickman (Coriolanus, i. 1, p. 2, col. 2,7^ — 
'* A sickman's Appetite.") 

In fact, man, in combinations of this kind, — such of them, 
I mean, as from their nature are of frequent occurrence 
(though the obserA'ation may perhaps be extended a little 
wider ; Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2, — 

" — You are a tame man, go !") 

had an enclitic force. This is evident, not only from their 
being so frequently printed either in the manner above, or 
with a hyphen (Demetrius and Enanthe, i. 1, p. 6, — "you 
live a rawe-man here. 2. I thinck I doe so "), but also 
from the flow of the verse in many of the passages where 
they occur. Taming of the Shrew, Induction, 2, p. 210, 
col. 1, — 

'* My men should caU me Lord, I am your good-man.** 

7* In the same column we find, ** Come for the Bichmen only.*' 
The example from Demetrius and Enanthe is from Mr. Dyce'a 
reprint of a manutoript of the play usually called the Humoroiu 
Lieutenant. — Sd, 
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King John, i. 1, p. 1, col. 2, — 

'* Out on thee rude man, thou dost shame thy mother." 

Was rudeman a common phrase like goodman^ &c. ? Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, King and No King, v. 1, early in the 
scene, — 

« Were he valiant, 

Or had but in him any noble nature. 

That might hereafter promise him a good man. 

My cares were so much lighter," &c. 

Maid's Tragedy, v. 2, Moxon, vol. 1, p. 22, col. 1, — 
u ■ AH promises of safety 

Are but deluding dreams. Thus, thus, thou foul man. 
Thus 1 begin my vengeance ! " 

Shakespeare, King Henry VIII. ii. 1, — 

" Yet let them look they glory not in mischief 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men.*' 

Massinger, City Madam, iii. 3, Moxon, p. 329, col. 2, — 
** Temples rais'd.to ourselves in the increase 
Of wealth and reputation, speak a wise man.'* 

A Very Woman, ii. 4, Moxon, p. 378, col. 2, — 
** This is a sullen grief becomes condemn*d men. 
That feel a weight of sorrow through their souls.*' 

Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 1, Gifford, vol. v. p. 211, — 
** Would I had one good fresh man in for all. 
For truth is, you three stink." 

And just below, — 

** A fresh-man in the world, one master Madrigal" 
iii. 2, p. 258,— 

« — — He must pardon me, 

I cannot (con*^, surely) rise, a diseas'd man. 
CJjPSiiaZ. By no means, sir.** 
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Ford, Witch of Edmonton, i. l^ Moxon, p. 187, coL 1,-^ 
" Go thy way, ouokoo! — have I caught the jom^mmT^ 

"Ks Pity She 's a Whore, v. 8, p. 44, coL 2,— 
** Panna, fiureweU ! would I iiad xiever known thee, 
Or aught of thine I WeQ, young man, since no prayer 
Cba make tbee uS% I leaye thee to despair.*' 

BwoxBont and Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, iii. 1, Moxon, 
voLi. p. 477, col. 2, — 

" Stand, and deceive me not ! — Oh, nohle young man ! " 

So true'inany the opposite to thief. 1 King Henry IV. IL 2. 

fol. p. 64, coL 1,—" And 'twere not as good a deede as to 

drinke, to turn True-man, and to leaue these Rogues,** &c. ; 

col. 2, — " The Theeves have bound the True-men." Cym- 

beline, ii. 3, p. 377, col. 2, — 

« 'tU Gold 

Which makes the True-man kill'd, and saues the Tbeefe : 
Nay, sometime hangs both Theefe and True-man : what 
Can it not do, and undoo P " 

And so pronounce. Love's Labour 's Lost, iv. 3,— 

<« Soft : Whither away so fast? 

A true man, or a thie^ that gallops so P *' 

This antithesis is alluded to by G. Herbert, " The Sacri- 
fice,'* Poem, ed. 1837, p. 20 j Christ is speaking, — 
*' With clubs and staves they seek me as a thie^ 
Who am the way of Truth, the true relief^ 
Most true to those, who are my greatest grief.'* 

The latest instance I have met with of true man in this 
sense occurs in the Pilgrim's Progress. P.L, Christian 
says to Formalist and Hypocricy, " You are counted thieves 
already by the Lord of the way, therefore I doubt you will 
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not be found true men at the end of tlie way." P. ii., 
wbere the tluree tldeves propose to Mr. Valiant-for-Truth 
to join their gang, " I answered, I had been a true man a 
long season, and therefore it could not be expected that I 
^ouid now cast in my lot with thievea." In Merchant of 
Venice, L 1, — 

** I most be one of these Bsme dumb wise mens" 
write dmni'wise ; for dumb wise men would be pronomieed 
dmmb wkemen. What is long-man in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Queen of Corinth, iv. 1, ed. 1647, p. 16, col. 1, 
** l(mg-man advanee " ? simply taU man f or was th^re a 
boc^ <^ troops called long-men ? At any rate, we have 
here the origin of the family name Longman, as Trueman 
comes from true'man above, Goodman from ihe good-man of 
the house ; so Wueman, &c. 

Hence I think one may clear up the prosody of the line, 
Jonson's Alchemist, ii. 1, Gifford, vol. iv. p. 69, — 

** And then jour red man, and your white woman ;" 

r&l-man, white-woman. Compare Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Wildgoose Chace, i. 2, vol. L p. 542, col. 2, — 

** A dumb woman, or an old woman, that were eager. 
And cared not for discourse." 

Proper name Redman, In As You Like It, i. 2, *'the 
bountiful blind woman" (Fortune), 'pronoMnceblindwoman, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, u. 
3, near the end, — 

« A thousand crowns are thine ; and I 'm a made man.** 

4,— 

** O here he is, now you shall see a kind man.** 
iii., near the end, — 

** Which way soe*er I torn, I am a made man.** 
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The above rule, however, was not, I think, uniformly ob- 
served, even where the feeling of the passage did not require 
a deviation from it : see Hamlet, iv. 1, two places near the 
beginning, — " The unseen good old man," and " This mad 
young man." Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 3, — 

" la 't not enough, is 't not enough, young man," &c. 
In a Vocabulary (English, Latin and Greek) for the use of 
Westminster School, 1714, p. 1, I find a Young-man — an 
Old-man — an Old-woman, We still speak of madmen^ free- 
men, &c. 

Note take-off, take-in (e.g., a city), come-on, lay-a»de^ 
throw-off, and many other forms of the same kind. This 
is not, however, observed uniformly. So 2 King Henry IV. 
i. 4, p. 78, col. 1, — 

" The question then (Lord Hastings) standeth thus, 
Whether our present five and twenty thousand 
May hold-up-head without Northumberland." 

In Daniel's Civil Wars, this rule is applied universally 
(more D. tqv 0i\oX<5yot;-) e.g., B. iv. St. xliv., — " Calles-on 
the sword of wrath." B. vi. St. xi., — " his thoughts he 
poureth-out." St. xxxv., — "Call-vp men's spirits." B.vii. 
1. ult.,— 

" Whether to leave-off here, or else go-on." 
This is not wholly confined to verbs. 2 King Henry IV. 
iv. 2 (4), p. 93, col. 1,— 

" When Bage and hot-Blood are his Counsailors." 

Note among other instances, Cymbeline, iii. 1, p. 380, col. 1, 
adfin.,— 

« For ioy whereof 

The fam'd Cassibulan 

Made Luds-Town with reioycing-Fires bright." 
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And Kipg Henry VIII. iii. 2, p. 222, col. 2,— 
•* ■ you haue cansM 

Your holy-Hat to be stampt on the Kings Coine." 

Was holy hat the common expression for a Cardinal's hat ? 
Ladiship, countriman (countri-men. Merchant of Venice, 
iii. 2, p. 176, col. 1, — 

** To Tuball and to Chus, his countri-men)," 

uniformly, or nearly so {ladkhip always ;7S) other forms 
less frequently— :^j»pi-e?<?^, puppi-headed^ conicafcht, ladi- 
bird (Bomeo and Juliet, i. 3, page 55, col. 2), loaiwardy 
Comedies, p. 129, col. 2 ; honisuckle, p. 157, col. 1, ante- 
penult. ; *jE?ma?or^^, Histories, p. 56, col. 1 (same column, 
penyioorth.) Troilus and Cressida, iv. 4, p. 20 of the play: 
alaimerU (aUaymenf), I note Darbishire as late as Milton's 
History of Britain, p. 239. 



LXXIX. 

Omission of repeated Words, 

Winter's Tale, v. 1,— 

" she you kill'd, 

Would be unparaUel'd. 
Leon. I think so. Kill'd! 

She I kill'd !— I did so ; but thou strik'st me 

Sorely, to say I did." 



^ Walker is not quite correct here, Ladiship is far more fre- 
quent in the folio than Ladyship^ but the latter occurs fifteen 
times. The two modes of spelling rarely occur in the same play; 
never, I belieye, but in All's Well, &c. Two Gentlemen of Verona 
has JLadiship sixteen times ; Ladyship never. Twelfth Night has 
Ladyship fiye times, and once LcuUeship ; never Ladiship. — Ed, 
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Shakespeare wrote,— 

« ■ I think 80. Kill'dl 

JCUr<f/— 8heIkiU*d! I did bo,'' &g. 
Compare my ooi^ectural emendation on King Heniy YIII. 
iii. 2, Shakespeare's Versification, Art. vi. p. 78, — 

•« There *• more in 't than feir visage. — ^BuUen l^^BMen ! — 
No, we'llnoBullens." 

Instances in which the same kind of omission has taken place, 
or in which there is reason to suspect it. 

Two Noble Kinsmen, ii. 2, Knight, p. 136, col. 2 ; of 
course I do not quote this as Shakespeare's, — 

" ' You shall not love at alL 

Are, Not love at all ! who shall deny me ? 
Pal, I that first saw her ; I that took possession 
First with mine eye of all those beauties in her 
Beveal'd to mankind.** 

Fletcher wrote, — 

«« • who shall deny me? 

Pal, . I; 

I that first saw her ; I that,*' &o, 

I suppose it was printed, — 

•* who shall deny me? 

I, I, that first saw her;" 

whence the lapsus. Measure for Measure, ii. 4, near the 
beginning, — 

** How often dost thou with thy oase^ thy habit^ 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiser souls 
To thy false seeming I Blood, thou art blood," &c. 
Possibly, — 

« Blood, blood, thou art blood." 

(Pope,— "Blood, thou art but blood I") Taming of the 
Shrew, i. 2, — 

** What ! this gentleman will out-talk us all.*' 
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C»., "What, whatn^ this," &c. iv. 4, mU.,— 

« -«^ please it you that I call P 

Fed. Ay, what else ? and, but I be deoeiT*d,'' &o. 
Perhaps,—** Ay, ay," &c. (In King Bichard III. i?. 4,— 

^ Ay, ay, thou wouldst be gone to join with Biohmond,** 
the folio has a single /.) Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4, 
^ Wen : give her that ring, and therewithal 
This letter," &o. 

Should we not read, — ** Well, weU : gire her," &c. P ex- 
piessive of restrained impatience ; see the context. Some- 
thing more seems to be required than the unimpassioned 
well. Coriolanus, ii 1, — 

« ____..^__ ^iiere he hath won. 

With &me, a name to Caius Mardus j. these 

In honour follows, Coriolanus : — 

Welcome to Bome, renowned Coriolanus 1** 
Bead,— 

« these 

In honour follows, Coriolanus: — Welcome, 

Welcome to Bome,'* &o. 

Mudi Ado, &c., V. 1, — 

« If he could right himself with quarrelling, 
Some of us would lie bw. 
Clamd, Who wrongs him P 

Lefm, Marry, thou dost wrong him, thou dissembler, thou :" 

•* Who wrongs him ? 

Leon, Who? 

liarry, thou dost wrong him,** &o. 

King Richard II. i. 3, — 

** Stay, the king hath thrown his warder down." 

^ So Oapell. In the passage from King Biohard IIL quoted 
bebw, the quartos have I, J, — Hd, 
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Eead, — " Stay, stay /" The situation itself, surely, de- 
mauds more than the simple %tay. As You Like It, ii. 
6, init^ if my proposed metrical arrangement of this pas- 
sage in Art. i. is correct, — 

" Dear master, I can go no further : O, 
I die, I die for food ! Here lie I down, 
And measure out my grave. Farewell, kind master !" 
Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2, — 

" Come, where be these gallants ? who is at home?" 
'afiiTp(og' gallants being the old accentuation. Perhaps, — 

*< Come, come^ where be these gallants ? who *s^ at home ?" 
Yet there seems no sufficient reason for the repetition ; 
unless it be a touch of Petruchio's affected wilfulness. 
Coriolanus, iii. 1, qu., — 

" Lay hands upon him. 
MenerUus, Selp, help Marcius, help, 

You that be noble ; help him, young and old." 

Titus Andronicus, iv. 2, evidently, — 

" Out, out, you whore ! is black so base a hue?" 

and so Steevens.^^ Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 13, — 

" The crown o' th' earth doth melt.— My lord ! my lord /" 

Surely the repetition is required ; see context. Othello, 

V. 2, qu.y— 

« The noise was high. — Ha! no more moving? gtiU^ 
Still as the grave!" 

7B The folios read " who '« at home ;" I mention this because 
many editors, following Pope, have given *'who is at home," as 
if to help the metre. — Ed, 

79 Walker has been misled by the folio and Steevens; the latter 
ought to have recollected that his own reprint of the quarto 1611 
reads, — " Zounds ye whore." Qw., " Zounds, you white whore ;*• 
but possibly such verses were tolerated. — Ed. 
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Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 6, qu., 
" Where is he now ? 
Oct My lord, in Athens. 

C(B$. No, 

No, my most wronged sister ; Cleopatra 
Hath nodded him to her." 

The omission of a word or words at the end of a line, not 
altogether unfreqaent in the folio, appears to have hap- 
pened oftener than usual in the latter part of this play. 
Cymbeline, iv. 2, — 
« Is Cadwal mad ? 
Bel. Cadwal ! — Look, here he comes," &c. 

King Lear, li. 1, qu,, — 

•* What, did my father's godson seek your life ? 
He whom my father nam'd ? your Edgar ?* 
Glo. O! 

O lady, lady, shame would hare it hid.'' 

Pericles, iv. 1, near the beginning, — 
" No, I will rob Tellus of her weed, 
To strew thy green with flowers," &c. 

The repetition, iVb, «o, seems better to suit the passion of 
the speech. Winter's Tale, i. 2, qu,, — 

" I think, most understand 

Bohemia stays here longer, 
X«oii. Ha! 

Cam, Stays here longer. 

Leon. Ay, but why, hut why ?" 

Expressive of impatience at Camillo's not returning the 
answer which he expected. Coriolanus, ii. 1, — " yet they 

* Mr. Collier's Corrector attempts to cure the metre by reading 
«*yofir heir, your Edgar?" Qw., "your Edgar, Qloster?" 
Gloiter may have been left out at the end of this line in conse- 
quence of Olo. occurring at the beginning of the next.— ^i. 
VOL. II. 10 
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lie deadly that tell you have good faces." Read, " that tell 
you you have good faces," if this has not already been cor- 
rected in some edition.®^ Cymbeline, iii. 5, — 

" Grant heavens, that which I fear 

Prove false ! 
Queen, Son, I say, follow the king." 

Possibly, — 

« ^__ Son,— son, I say, — follow the king." 

Play of 1 King Henry VI. v. 4, — 

" Well, go to ; we will have no bastards live." 

As the verse is out of joint, and the folio has "ice'll 

have," should we not write, — 

" Well, welly go to J weHl have no bastards live." 

Cymbeline, iv. 3, near the beginning, — 

" '. It strikes me, past 

The hope of comfort. — ^But for thee, fellow. 
Who needs must know of her departure, and 
Dost seem so ignorant, we *11 enforce it from thee 
By a sharp torture." 

Surely,— "But for thee, thee,^^ feUow," &c. 

Instances in which this has taken place^ even according to 
the received tezt, 

Romeo and Juliet, i. 2, fol. p. 55, col. 2, — 
" Tuty you saw her faire, none else being by." 

81 This certain correction was made long ago by Pope ; it oc- 
curred also to Mr. Collier's Old Corrector. It has been rejected 
or forgotten by Malone and later editors. — "Ed, 

^ So Capell. In the examples that inmiediately follow, the 
received text fluctuates. In the passage from the Merchant of 
Venice, iii. 2, Heyes's quarto repeats much. — Bd, 
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Othello, iii. 3, p. 323, col. 1,-— 

" I am very ill at ease, 

Ynfit for mine owne purposes. 
Dm. Well, do your discretion." 

For,— 

" Well, well, 

Do your discretion." 

Merchant of Venice, iii. 2, p. 174, col. 1, — 
" Liue thou, I line with much more dismay 
I view the fight, then thou that mak'st the fray." 
For,— 

" Live thou, I live. — ^With much much more dismay," &c. 
So Comedy of Errors, v. 1, p. 97, col. 1, — 

" This weeke he hath heen heauie, sower sad [jtow, sad\ 
And much different from the man he was ;" 
corrected by the second folio (Var.) 

InstanceB from other Writers, 
Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 3 (Fletcher's part), near the be- 
ginning,— 

" Come forth and fear not ; here 's no Theseus. 
Pal. Nor none so honest." 

Read,— 



- here's no Theseus. 



Pal. No, 

Nor none so honest." 

(This does not exactly come under the present head, but it 
may be noticed here.) Theseus is Shakespeare's pronun- 
ciation, not Fletcher's (see Midsummer's Night's Dream) ; 
besides, the sentence seems to require No. Greene, 
Alphonsus, King of Arragon, iii. Dyce, vol. ii. p. 44, — 
*' Make haste, kings, lest when the fates do see," &c. 
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" Make haste, ye kings"? or "Make haste, Aaw^, kings"? 
as in the old formula, " haste, haste, post-haste." Mid- 
dleton and Eowley, Changeling, v. Old English Plays, 
vol. iv. p. 312, read, — 

" Hold, hold^ my lord, as you are honourable !" 
See the context. Massinger, New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
ii. 1, Moxon, p. 296, col. 1, — 

« I think he's mad. 

MdrralL Mad ! had you ta*en compassion on yourself, 

You long since had been mad. 
WeUbom, You have ta'en a course 

Between you and my venerable UQcle, 

To make me so." 

** You have ta'en a course 

Between you, you and my venerable uncle," &c. 

Bondman, i. 2, init.y — 

" Corisca. Nay good chuck. 
Cleon. I 've said it ; stay at home." 

Nay, nay, Jonson, Fox, i. 1, Gifford, vol.iii. p. 188, — 
'* For he but kills, sir, where the law condemns, 
And these can kill him too. 
Corh, Ay, or me, 

Or any man." 

Q«., Ay, ay, Beaumont and Fletcher, Wildgoose Chace, 
ii. 2, Moxon, vol. i. p. 548, col. 2, — 

« Fy ! a young man idle ? 

Up, and walk ; be still in action." 

Up, up. Faithful Friends, ii. 3, vol. ii. p. 537, col. 2, — 

" Hark, my lord, again they summon us." 
Here, perhaps, we should correct, — " Hark, my good 
lord ;" for I doubt whether the occasion calls for a repe- 
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tition. Shirley, Brothers, iii. 4, Gifford and Dyce, vol. i. 
p. 226,— 

« I observ'd 

My father late come from you. 
Fer, Yes, Francisco ; 

He hath left his curse upon me. 
li-an. How? 
Fer. His curse ; dost comprehend what that word carries, 

Shot from a father's angry breath ?'* 

The spirit of the passage would be increased by reading, — 

'* He hath left his curse upon me. 
I^an. How P 

Fer. Sis curses 

His curse : dost comprehend," &c. 

Indeed, I think the feeling of the occasion demands it ; it 
expresses the impatience which Francisco's How ? coming 
athwart the torrent of his passion, excites in him. Mar- 
lowe, Edward II., Retrospective Review, vol. iv. p. 161, — 

" Your majesty must go to Killingworth. 
K, Sd. Must ! 'tis somewhat hard when kings must go." 

(iu(Bre ;®3 not *' it is somewhat," &c., which is wholly un- 
Marlowish ; and so a little below, where, on being com- 
pelled to part with his favourites, Spencer and Baldock, he 
says, — 

** Well, what ^ shall be, shall be : part we must." 

{Che mra, aarci.) " WeU, well,'' &c. Fletcher, Faithful 
Shepherdess, iii., Moxon, vol.i. p. 273, col. 1, ult., — 

® Walker seems to have omitted musty must ! after qucsre. — Bd. 
^ Dodsley and Mr. Dyce, no doubt following the old copies, 
prmt that^ not what, — Ed, 
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** My Amoret, Amcfret ! 
AmarilUt. Perigot ! 

Fer. My love! 

Amar, I come, my love ! 

Sullen Shepherd, Now she hath got 

Her own desires," &o, 
Qu., nietri gratia^ — 

'* I come, I come, my love! " 
Play of the Merry Devil of Edmonton, Dodsley, vol. v. 
p. 251,— 

" Do, my good plump wench ; if all fall right, 
I '11 make your sisterhood one less by night." 

" Do,^ do,'* I think ; see context. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Faithful Friends, iv.4, Moxon, vol.ii. p. 648, col. 1, — 

** Gome, you must be kind.'* 
The occasion — see context — at least justifies, perhaps de- 
mands, the repetition. Compare Taming of the Shrew 
(" Come, where be these gallants ? ") quoted above; and 
so Soliman and Perseda, F 2, p. 2, — 

" Come Erastus sit thee downe by me." 
(Or did this writer tolerate the quinariua &KkipaKoQ^^^ F 3, 
p.3,— 

" No my deare, Loue would not let me kill thee.") 
Spanish Tragedy, Dodsley, ed. 1825, vol.iii. p. 168, — 

" I had a son. 

Whose least unvalued hair did weigh 

A thousand of thy sons j and he was murder'd." 

" I had a son, 

A son^ whose least," &c. 

* Very probably ; but in the line adduced he perhaps wrote, — 
" No my deare loue^ Loue would not let me kill thee." — Sd. 
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Ford, 8cc. Witch of Edmonton, i, 1, near the end, — 
*' GK> thj ways ; as changeable a baggage 
As ever oozen'd knight." 

Perhaps, " Go, go thy ways ;*' but I rather think we should 
read, "/ [-dfy], go thy ways." Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Humorous Lieutenant, iii. 2, — I quote from Demetrius 
and Enanthe, Dyce, p. 45, — 

*• Cel. tell but his name 

Mas, you dare not cursse him.* 

Cel. dare not be good ? be honest ? dare not cursse him ? " 

Qu., 

** you dare not curse him. 

Cel. Dare not ? 

Dare not be good ? " &c. 

iv. 2, p. 76, perhaps, — 

** dead ! dead ! oh ^acred Sir ! dead did you say ? '* 

Love's Cure, or the Martial Maid, near the end, — 

" Well, though herrings want, I shall hare roes" [a pun on 
roes]. 

Perhaps, " WeU, well ",- or does the error lie elsewhere P^*^ 
Rule a Wife, &c., v. 4,-^ 

* The first folio here adds Dare not ? thus confirming Walker's 
conjecture. It also supplies a line wanting in Mr. Dyce's reprint 
of Crane's MS. The latter, on the other hand, has suppUed nu- 
merous deficiencies of the first folio. — Ud, 

^ Mr. Dyce inserts I before herrings. In the passage fromi 
H. L. It. 2, others hare repeated dead; and done the like with 
hold in that from Rule a Wife, &o. In this last passage the sense 
seems to require "feel tY." Though this additional syllable would 
fill up the gap, it would not necessarily exclude the repetition of 
hold. See S. V. art. ix.— J^rf. 
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" — — Let me see, 

Pr'ythee let me see thy gmi, 'tis a very pretty one. 

Sst No, no, sir, you shall feel. 

Per, Hold ye, rillain ! 

What, thine own hushand ? ** 

Valentinian, ii. 1, Moxon, vol.i. p. 443, col. 1, — 

" Redeem it, 

If BO I win it, when you please ; to-morrow. 
Or next day, as you will ; I care not ; 
But only for my luck sake.*' 

'* Or next, or next day" &o, 

Shirley, Love Tricks, iv. 1, Gifford and Dyce, vol. i. p. 61; 
I suspect that the words are verse, and that we should 
read and arrange, — 

" How ! must ? Come, come, I know you do hut jest : 

This is hut your device to whet me on. 

And heighten me, as if old age at once 

Had suck'd up all my marrow." 

It may be observed, with reference to such passages as, 
Comedy of Errors, v. 1, — 

** And much much different from the man he was," 

that words were not unfrequently doubled in order to ex- 
press more strongly, or rather in a higher degree, the thing 
intended (not, as now, exclusively as an indication of feel- 
ing). Gil, Logonomia Anglica, 1621, p. 35, — " Nunnun- 
quam geminata voce augetur significatio : ut, an old man 
senex, an old old man multa setate provectus. Atque heec 
ultima forma aliquando in scriptis est, altera [a mode of 
expressing emphasis by pronunciation, for which see con- 
text] in sermone tantum." 
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LXXX. 

An and and confounded. 

2 King Henry VI. ii. 2,— 

" Sweet York, begin : and if thy claim be good, 
The Nevilles are thy subjects to command." 

Bead, I think, an if, ^though the sense does not impera- 
tively require it. And if is always, in the old plays, 
printed and if; indeed an is uniformly written and, except 
in the form an H were, which is, I think, made one word, 
an*twere.^ Many of the errors, to which this gave rise, 
are as yet uncorrected. We should undoubtedly write an 
»/, 3 King Henry VI. iii. 3,— 

" I, poor Margaret, 

Am come to claim thy just and lawful aid ; 

Andy if thou fail us, all our hope is done." 

Twelfth Night, iii. 2. " For Andrew, if he were open*d, 
and you find so much blood in his liver, as will clog the 
foot of a flea, I '11 eat the rest of th' anatomy." Perhaps 
an. So read also, King John i. 1, — 

" he .... took it on his death. 

That this my mother's son was none of his ; 

And if he were, he came into the world 

Full fourteen weeks before the course of time." 

* Not uniformly. The folio, Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 2, 
p. 147, col. 2, has " and 'twere any Nightingale ;" and so 1 King 
Henry lY. ii. 1 and 2, p. 53, col. 1, and p. 54, col. 1, " And 'twere 
not as good a deede as," &c. Steevens's reprint of the quartos 
•giees with the folio in all three places. — Ed. 
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2 King Henry VI. v. 2,— 

" Clifford of Cumberland, 'tis Warwick calls ! 
And if thou dost not bide tbee from the bear, 
Now, when the angry trumpet sounds alarum, 
And dead men's cries do fill the empty air, 
Clifford, I say, come forth and fight with me." 

Jn j/i aenau poatulante. In the following five passages 
the correction is more or less probable. King John, iv. I 

" But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
Arthur, And tf you do, you will but make it blush. 

And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert." 
King Eichard II. iv. 1, — 

" seize it, if thou dar'st. 

Aum, And if I do not, maj my hands rot off." 

(Very probable.) Romeo and Juliet, iii. 1, 1. 2, — 
" The day is hot, the Capulets abroad. 
And, if we meet, we ehall not 'scape a brawl." 
(Folio, " — abroad : And if," &c.) Timon of Athens, 
iii. 4, — 

*' Many do keep their chambers, are not 'sick : 
And, if it he BO far beyond his health, 
Methinks, he should the sooner pay his debts, 
And make a clear way to the gods." 

Cymbeline, iii. 4, — 

« — Why, I must die; 

And, if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
No servant of thy master's." 

Titus Andronicus, ii. 5, — 

*' So, now go tell, an if thy tongue can speak, 

Who 't was that out thy tongue, and ravish'd thee. 
Chiron, Write down thy mind, bewray thy meaning so ; 

And, if thy stumps will let thee, play the scribe." 
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Point with the folio, only substituting an, — 

** bewray thy meaning so, 

An if thy stumps will let thee play the scribe." 

As the two lines preceding, iii. 1, near the end, — 
" And if you. love me, as I think you do, 
Let 's kiss and part ; for we have much to do." 

An if, I think; see context. Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 3,- 
** Here we : and if to-morrow 
Our navy thrive, I have an absolute hope 
Our landmen will stand up." 
Jn if; see context. 1 King Henry VI. iii. 1, — 

" Stay, stay, I say ! 

And, if you love me, as jou say you do, 
Let me persuade you to forbear awhile." 

In other words, " Forbear, and forbear." 
An if. iv. 1,— 

" I like it not, 

In that he wears the badge of Somerset. 
War. Tush ! that was but his fancy : blame him not : 

I dare presume, sweet prince, he thought no harm. 
York. And if I wist he did, — But let it rest," &c. 

The sense requires an if. King Henry V. ii. 4, — 
" Scorn and defiance, &c. 



• doth he prize you at. 



Thus says my king ; and, if your father's liighness 
Do not, in grant of all demands at large. 
Sweeten the bitter mock you sent his majesty, 
He *11 call you to so hot an answer for it," &c. 

Surely Thus says, &c., cannot relate to what went before. 
An if Hamlet of 1 603, im'^.,— 

" 1. [i.e. 1 Centinel.'] Stand : who is that ? 
2. 'TisL 
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1. O jou oome most carefully upon your watch. 

2. And if you meete Marcellus and Horatio, 

The partners of my watch, bid them make haste." 

Here and is surely an; in the present play, — " ^f you do 
meet," &c. Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 3, about the end, — 
« I wiU to Egypt : 

And though I make this marriage for my peace, 

I' th' East my pleasure lies." 
Read, as the connection of the thoughts requires. An 
though; which form ought evidently to be restored in 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Sea Voyage, iv. 2 ; so ed. 1647,^' 
« Not pledge it ! why P 

And though beneath the axe, this health were holy." 
And in Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, i. 2, towards 
the end, — 

** I have now 

{And though perhaps it may appear a trifle) 

Serious employment for thee." 
So in Othello, i. 1,— 

** make after him, poison his delight, 

Proclaim him in the streets ; incense her kinsmen, 

And^ though he in a fertile climate dwell, 

Plague him with flies ; " 

where and is clearly out of place ; read, — 

" incense her kinsmen : 

An though he," &o. 

And so, perhaps, Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 11, tnetri gratia, 
" Is Antony or we in fault for this P 

Sno, Antony only, that would make his will 

Lord of his reason. What though you fled 
From that face of war, whose several ranges 
Frighted each other ? why should he follow ? " 

^ And foL 1679. All modem editions, I believe, follow Seward, 
who improperly introduced Although, — Sd, 
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" What an though ; " unless " what although " be allowable, 
which I doubt. Winter's Tale, iv. 3, — ** He seems to be 
of great authority : dose with him ; give him gold : and 
though authority be a stubborn bear, yet he is [rather, I 
think, M he] oft led by the nose with gold." An though : 
and has nothing to do here. Pericles of Tyre, ii. 1, — 
" Thanks, Fortune, yet, that after all my crosses 

Thou giy'st me somewhat to repair myself; 

Andy though it was mine own, part of my heritage, &c. 

I thank thee for V 
Perhaps, An though. 
Jn were. Coriolanus, v. 3, — 

" Now, good Aufidius, 

Were you in my stead, would you have heard 

A mother less." 

Possibltf, an were; but I suspect other corruptions and mis- 
arrangement of the verses. This form should be restored in 
Greene, Alphonsus King of Arragon, iv, Dyce, vol. ii. p. 50, 
" O DeedaluB, and wert thou yet alive 
To &8ten wings upon high Amurack, 
Mahound should know," &c. 
And should occurs. Titus Andronicus, ii. 1, — 

*' Young lords, beware : an should the empress know 
This discord's ground, the musio would not please." 

I notice it here for convenience' sake, though this part of 
Titus Andronicus is not Shakespeare's, if, indeed, Shake- 
speare wrote a single line of the whole play. 
An, per se, corrupted into and. 2 K. Henry IV. i. 2, — 

" But look you, pray, that our armies join not in a 

hot day ! for, by the Lord, I take but two shirts out with 
me, and I mean not to sweat extraordinarily : if it be a hot 
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day, an I brandisli any thing but my bottle, I would I 
migbt never spit white again." Write and point, — " for 
— I take but two shirts out with me: an 1 mean not to 
sweat extraordinarily — ! if it be," &c. An elliptical threat. 
Here, too, may be noticed what an if, and an tf that, 
though I have not met with them in Shakespeaie. Titus 
Andronicus, iv. 4, — 

" ___ And what an if 

His sorrows haye so orerwhelm'd his wits ; 
Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks," &c. 

Play of Thomas Lord Cromwell, ii. 1, Malone's Supplement 

to Shakespeare's Plays, vol. ii. p. 386, — 
** For there are certain English gentlemen 
Are bound for Venice, and may happily {i.e., hapUf\ want, 
An if thai you should linger by the way.'« 

Instances from other writers, in which and if, and thouffh, 
&c., have supplanted an \f, kc.^ — Chaucer, Persones Tale, 
vol. ii. p. 357, Twrwhitt, ed. 1798,—" Now shul ye under- 
stond, that releving of avarice [i.e., remedy or correction of 
avarice] is misericorde and pitee largely taken, ^nd men 
might axe, why that misericorde and pitee are releving of 
avarice; certes, the avaricious man sheweth no pitee ne 
misericorde to the nedeful man. For, &c. — And therefore 
speke I first of misericorde." This appears to be an instance. 
Wyatt, ed. 1831, p. 49, point and write, — 
" Anifl did, each thing 
That may," &c. ; 

also throughout the poem, an for and; and so p. 64, 11. 1, 3, 

^ And can scarcely be said to haye " supplanted " an in books 
where both words are written or printed alike, though no ^oubt 
the meaning may be, and. has been, mistaken by the reader. — Md, 
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and wherever the same corruption occurs. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Custom of the Country, iv. 3, at the end, — 

«* Walk in, I 'U tell you j 

And, if you like it, if the devil can do any thing — 
JSip. Devil, or what thou wilt, so I be satisfied." 

The folio of 1 647 has a full stop after an^ tiling?^ Write, — 

" An if you like it, the devil can do any thing." 
The latter \f originated in the former. Massinger, Eoman 
Actor, ii. 1, Moxon, p. 151, col. 2, near the bottom, — 
** And if like me he love his gold, no pawn 
Is good security." 

Great Duke of Florence, i. 1, p. 168, col. 2, — 
** And, if I ever reach my hopes, believe it. 
We will share fortunes." 

Middleton and Rowley, Spanish Gipsy, v. 3, at least as 
printed in the Old English Drama, vol.iv. p. 216 [Dyce's 
Middleton, YoLiv. p. 200],— 

*« Oh, father! 

And if J on be my father think upon 

Don John my husband." 

Beanmont and Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 3, Moxon, vol. i. 
p. 601, col. 2,— 

" And iflhe not much awry, Seberto, 
Kot far off should be Boderigo's quarter." 

An if, I think ; see what precedes. So too, I imagine, 
V.3, p. 613, coLl,— 

'* And though he have no multitude, he has manhood." 

'* The dash after ang thing was introduced in the 2nd folio, and 
thus was dug for succeeding editors a pit into which they were 
too ready to &11. The comma after and is a more modem 
insertion. — JSd. 
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Massinger, Emperor of the East, i. 2, Moxon, p. 244, 
col. 1, — 



• Justify it, man, 



And tell her in what thou'rt usefiiL 
Froj, That is apparent ; 

'^i^i ifjou. please, ask some about the court. 
And they will tell you, to my rare inventions 
They owe their bravery," &c. 

Rowley, Noble Soldier, ii. 2, near the beginning, — 
" Onalia. I do not know that Baltazar. Comego. He 
desires to see you ; and if you love a water-spaniel before 
he be shome, see him." Massinger, Duke of Milan, ii. 1, 
Moxon, p. 57, col. 2, — 



• Pardon, therefore, madam, 



If an excess in me of humble duty 
Teach me to hope, and though it be not in 
The power of man to merit such a blessing, 
My piety, for it is more than love, 
May find reward." 

To hope what ? One thoroughly imbued with the diction 
of the old poets will see that there is a fault here, though 
other readers will regard my remark as hypercritical. Read 
an though ; — to hope that, though it be not, &c., my piety 
may, &c. Spenser, Colin Clout 's Come Home Again, 1. 82, 

" And should it not thy ready course restrain, 
I would request thee, Colin,** &c. 

See context. Beaumont and Fletcher, Laws of Candy, 
iii. 3, Moxon, vol. i. p. 379, col. 2, — 

" Will you go to him then, and speak for me ? 
You have lov*d longer, but not ferventer ; 
Know how to speak, for you have done it like 
An orator, even for yourself; then how will you for me, 
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Whom you profess to loye above yourself? 
Phi. The curses of dissemblers follow me 

Unto my graye, and if^ I do not so ;" 

(•^., " May the curses," &c.) This indeed seems to be too 
obvious to be worth noticing. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Maid's Tragedy, iv. 2, vol. i. p. 19, col. 1, near the bottom, 

" And ifl thought you gave a fiiith to this, 
The plainness of my nature would speak more." 

The context — which see — seems to require an if. Lyly, 
Mother Bombie, iv. 1, ad fin., — " Wilt thou go soon to 
Memphio's house ? Sper. Aye, and if you will let me, 
that we may see," &c. Evidently an if. Massinger, Great 
Duke of Florence, iv. 2, Moxon, p. 183, col. 1, — 

** Dare you trust your own eyes, if you find her now 
More than distemper*d ? 
Char. I will pull them out, sir, 

If your grace can make this good. And if you please 
To grant me liberty, as she is I 'U fetch her, . 
And in a moment." 

An^^l think. Duke of Milan, iii. 3, p. 63, col. 1, — 
** Ai^, if Ine^er return, so said great Sforza, 



'fail not to kill her" 



[The metre is wrongly arranged : correct it thus, — 
(for no man after me 



Must e*er enjoy her,) 

Fail not to kill her. But till certain proof 

Atsure thee I am lost" &c.] 



" Mr. Dyce reads an here, and perhaps in some other placet, 
which I may have omitted to notice. — Ed, 

VOL. II. 11 
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An \f, I suspect. See context. W. B. to Massinger, 
p. liii., addressing a bad critic, — 

" Fool, knaye, what worse, for worse cannot deprave thee, 
And were the devil now instantly to have thee, 
Thou canst not instance such a work to save thee, 
'Mongst all the ballets, which thou dost compose,*' &e. 

Ford, &c.. Witch of Edmonton, iv. 2, near the beginning: 
see context, — 

« 6kx>d love, sit up j 

And ifyoxx can give physio to yourself, 
I shaU be welL" 

An i/", I suspect. Chapman, H. i. fol. p. 5, — 

" And now, thou threatst to force from me 

The fruite of my sweate, which the Gbeekes gaue all ; amd 
though it he 

(Oompar'd with thy part, then snatcht vp) nothing [pro- 
nounce nothing] nor euer is. 

At any sackt towne ; but of fight (the fetcher in of this), 

My hands haue most share," &c. 

An though; oit ftkv vol irore loov €%(*» y^pag' see context. 
Bussy d'Ambois, B^trosp. vol. iv. p. 351, — 

'* I 'U not complain to earth yet, but to heaven. 
And (like a man) look upwards even in death. 
And (f Yespasian thought in majesty 
An emperor should die standing, why not I ?" 

We should point and read, I think, — 

" look upwards even in death : * 

An (f Vespasian," &c.; 

« The text, as printed in " Old English Plays," vol. iii. p. 887, 
has a full stop after death." — IHd. 
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for what has And to do here ? Fairfax's Tasso, B. iii. 
St. xxvii., — 

" The coy'nantB he, he said, that thou unfold 
This wretched hosom, and my heart out rive, 
Giy'n thee long since, emd tf thou, cruel, would 
I should he dead, let me no longer liye. 
But pierce this breast," &c. 

Surely, — 

" Qiy'n thee long since; an if thou, cruel, would 
I should be dead," &c. 

Richard Brome, A Jovial Crew, ii. 1, Dodsley, vol. x. 
p. 295 ; see context, — " And though I know we have 
merrier spirits than they, yet to live thus confin'd stifles 
us." An thoughy I imagine. And so also, perhaps, p. 303, 
1. ult., — " Hold thy peace, good Springlove ; and tho' you 
seem to dislike this course, and reprove us for it, do not 
betray us in it ; your throat 's in question." I have given 
these words as prose, though the speech to which they 
belong, together with the four following, are erroneously 
printed in Dodsley as verse. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Pilgrim, ii. 2, near the beginning, — 

" Ye speak now like a captain. 

And if we spare, flay us, and coin our cassocks." 

Perhaps an jf; see context. Massinger, Picture, iii. 2, — 

** 8<fph, Eat, I forgive thee. 
Mil, O comfortable words 1 Eat, I forgive thee ! 
And if in this I do not soon obey you, 
And ram in to the purpose, billet me again 
In the highway." 

Surely and is out of place here. Spenser, F. Q., B. iii. 
C.iii. St.vii.,— 
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" There the wise Merlin whylome wont (thej say) 
To make his wonne, low underneath the ground, 
In a deepe delye, &rre from the yew of daj, 
That of no living wight he mote be found, 
Whenso he coonseld, with his sprights encompast round. 

VIII. 

'* And, t^ thou erer happen that same way 
To trayeil, go to see that dreadful place," &o. 

Sonnet xlii. ed. Pickering, — 

** Shall I then silent be, or shall I speake ? 
And, ifl speak, her wrath renew I shall ; 
And, ifl silent be, my heart will break, 
Or choked be with oyerflowing galL*' 

Jn tfy I imagine, both in this and the foregoing quotation. 
In either case, the comma after and would not appear 
according to the old system of printing, and is no doubt 
omitted in the old editions.^^ Chapman and Shirley, Cha- 
bot, iv. 1., Gifford and Dyce's Shirley, vol. vi. p. 134, — 

« Come, come ; you oyeract this passion. 
And if it be not policy, it tastes 
Too green, and wants some counsel to mature it.*' 

Head and point, — 

" Gome ■ passion : 

Am if it he not," &c. 

Sidney, Arcadia, B. ii. p. 115, 1. 1,—" What then ? and if 
she can love poor me, shall I think it scorn to love such a 
woman as ZelmaneP" See context. Jn if? I think 
not ; for 1 have not met with this form in any other part 

M The second foHo (1611) in these three examples omit« the 
comma. — Ed, 
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of the Arcadia. Much the same may be said of page 134, 
1. 46. Shirley, Arcadia, ii. 1, Oifford and Dyce, vol. vi. 
p. 199,— 

" and it were not over-boldness 

To request," &c. 

An, T think. Love Tricks, ii. 1, vol. i. p. 24, — " — now, to 
conclude, and if yon be aggrieved, my name is Bubulcus, 
and you lie." An if, iii. 5, p. 55, 1. ult., read, — " An her 
be so hot," &c. In the Triumph of Beauty, vol. vi., several 
andi are left standing through the editor's negligence or 
weariness; see pp. 319, 320, 321, 324. Cardinal, v. near 
the end, vol. v. p. 351, — 

*' Tour hand, great sir ; and though you be a king. 
We may exchange forgiveness." 

Here, too, and seems out of place, iii. 2, p. 308, " Under 
the rose, and would this cloth of silver doublet might never 
come off again, if there be any more plot than you see 
in the back of my hand." An would. Epilogue, ult., 
p. 352,— 

" And if you like his [read '*] play, 'tis as well he knew it." 
Witty Fair One, v. 3, vol. i. p. 353, near the beginning, — 
"And if it prove fortunate," &c. An \f; and so Brothers, 
iii. 2, near the end, p. 235, — 

** And jf you please to fevour a design," Ac. 
Cartwright, Ordinary, v. 4, Dodsley, yol. x. p. 260, — 
** I took one Andrew Credulous this morning 
In dishonest [read manifeif] adultery with a trull : 
And i^he be your son, he is in prison." 

An if^l think. Bunyan (who had it from the Bible), 
Pilgrim's Progress, Part i., conclusion of the Pilgrim's 
second dialogue with Ignorance, — 
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" Well, Ignorance, wilt thou yet foolish he, 
To Blight good counsel ten times given thee ? 
And t^thou yet refuse it, thou shalt know, 
Ere long, the eril of thy doing so.** 

(By the way, the true reading of a certain old proverb is, 
as Gronovius observes, — " If ifs and an8 were," &c. And 
so write, Shirley, Love Tricks, i. 1, Gifford and Dyee, 
vol.i. p.l6,— " Well, well: but if I be young, I have 
ta'en no physic for it. Ocup, Iff nay, 'tis past if, and 
and too : you are certainly restored.") 



LXXXI. 

Apparent Rhymes in Shakespeare, 

Much Ado, &c., iv. 1, — 

" But they shall find, awak*d in such a Jcindy 
Both strength of limh, and policy of mind,*' &c. 

This, in the midst of blank verse, is inadmissible ; to say 
nothing of the sense. Perhaps Shakespeare wrote, — " in 
such a cause '*^^ There are a few other apparent, but not 
real, rhymes in Shakespeare. Julius Csesar, LI, — 
" Wherefore rejoice ? What conquest brings he home ? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome,** &c. 

Shakespeare pronounced Eoom. See Art. Ixxii. Corio- 
lanus, last scene, — 

» So Mr. Collier^s Corrector. See Art liiL above. With re- 
gard to t^e quotation from Taming of the Shrew, i. 1, wherever 
the word strand occurs in Shakespeare, it is, I believe, invariably 
spelt strond in the old copies. — JSd. 
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'* That like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Fluttered your Yolscians in Oorioli." 

Shakespeare wrote Corioles after Sir Thomas North. 

Taming of the Shrew, i. 1, — 

" That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 
When with his knees he kiss'd the Cretan strand." 

Surely a rhyme is a discord in this place. Folio, strond; 

which spelling is frequent in books of the Elizabethan age, 

if indeed it is not the established form. Timon, v. 5, — 

" • Now the time is flush. 

When crouching marrow, in the bearer strong. 
Cries, of itself, * No more !* Now breathless wrong 
Shall sit and pant in your great chairs of ease." 

" In the bearer stung" Othello, iii. 3, — 
" I am to pray you, not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues, nor to larger reach 
Than to suspicion." 

Ba was pronounced nearly as a in mate. 

On the other hand, the conclusion of the Prince of Morocco's 

soliloquy. Merchant of Venice, ii. 7, is m rhyme, — 

" ' — Deliver me the key ; 

Here do I choose, and thrive I as I may I" 

Kei/ in Shakespeare's time was almost always pronounced 
hay. An unintentional rhyme occurs King Kichard II. ii. 
1, if all be right, — 

" His noble kinsman : most degenerate king ! 

But, lords, we hear this fearful tempest sing, 

Yet seek no shelter," &c. 
And another in King Henry YIII., near the beginning, — 
** An untimely ague 

Stay'd me a prisoner in my chamber, when 

Those suns of glory, those two lights of men. 

Met in the vale of Andren." 
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A rhyme too has been destroyed, or at least corrupted, by 

the subsequent change of spelling, King Kichard 11. iii., 

near the end of the act, between two rhyming couplets,— 

" What, was I born to this P that my sad look 

Should grace the triumph of great Bolmgbroke?" 

FoL, ut Bemper^ Bullinghrooke, 



LXXXII. 

Proverbs in Shakespeare. 

As You Like It, i. 3, — "cry hem, and have him." This 
must be a proverbial expression, though I cannot find it in 
Kay. I more than suspect that there are some other pro- 
verbs in Shakespeare, which have escaped the notice of the 
commentators. Measure for Measure, near the end, — 

" Dear Isabel, 

I have a motion much imports your good ; 

Whereto if you a willing ear incline, 

What *s mine is if ours, and what is yours is mine" 

I have search'd for this to no purpose in Kay, Fuller, and a 
collection of Scotch proverbs. I have, however, heard it 
from one of the common people, though not with a reference 
to this particular subject. Compare Jonson, Alchemist, 
V. 2, Gifford, voLiv. p. 177, where Subtle says to Dol, — 

" we *11 tickle it at the Pigeons, 

When we haye all, and may unlock the trunks, 

And say, this's is mine, and thine ; and thine, and mine." 

Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, B. i. Song ii. Clarke, p. 78, 
" But I want power to woo, since what was mine 
Is fled, and lie as vassals at your shrine : 
And since what 's mine is yours, let that same move. 
Although in me you see nought worthy love." 
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This occurs as late as Swift, Works, ed. 1784, vol. viii. 
p. 364, — " Neverout, Well, but I '11 prove it to be mine. 
Miu, Ay ; do if you can. Neverout, Why, what 's yours 
is mine, and what 's mine is my own." 

Twelfth Night, i. 5, — " O, you are sick of self-love, 
Malvolio — ." This, too, would seem to be a proverbial 
expression, from its occurring also iji Jonson, Staple of 
News, V. 1, Gifford, vol. v. p. 297,— 

** As if my testimony were not twenty, 
Balanced with thine ! 
Picklock, So say all prodigals 

Sick of self-love." 

Troiltts and Cressida, i. 1, near the end, — 

" Let Paris bleed : His hut a scar to scorn ; 
Paris is gor*d with Menelaus horn." 

The jingle, I think, speaks for itself. 
Much Ado., &c. V. 1, — " Had we fought, I doubt we should 
bare been too young for them." Here the joke is pointless, 
except on the supposition in question. The same proverb 
seems to alluded to. Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1, — 

** £ath, Well aim'd of such a young ont. 

Peir, Now, by St. George, I am too young for you j " 

«.«., " I am too much for you, I am an overmatch for you." 
The proverb, losers have leave to talk, or, give losers leave, 
&c., occurs so often in the old dramatists, that it is scarcely 
worth noticing. 2 King Henry VI. iii. 1, — 

** But I can give the loser leave to chide ; " 
€i sqq, Titus Andronicus, iii. 1, — 

" Then give me leave, for losers will have leave 
To ease their stomachs with their bitter tongues." 
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Ford, 'Tis Pity, &c. 1, 2, Moxon, p. 26, col. 2,— 

" Losers may talk, by law of any game." 
Jonson, Underwoods, Celebration of Charis, iii. Gifford, 
Tol. viii. p. 808, — 

" Loser-like, now, all my wreak 
Is, that I have leave to speak." 
Harrington, Ariosto, B. xliv. St. Ixxii., Duke Ammon and 
his wife 

" are content to give the words to losers." * 

Two Noble Kinsmen, ii. 1 (this scene, however, if I recol- 
lect right, is not Shakespeare's), — 

" I could laugh now. 

Waiting' Woman. I could lie down, I am sure." 

An allusion to the phrase. Laugh and lie down, 

2 King Henry VI. iv. 3, near the end, — " If we mean to 
thrive and do good, break open the jails, and let out the 
prisoners." Thrive and do good was probably a familiar 
expression. Compare Winter's Tale, iii. ad fin,, — 

" *Tis a lucky day, boy ; and we '11 do good deeds on *t." 
Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 2, — " That truth should be silent, 
I had almost forgot." The structure of the sentence looks 
as if Enobarbus were referring to a proverb, " Truth should 
be silent." 

Notice Lilly, Mother Bombie, iv. 2, — " Your eloquence 
passeth my recognoscence." (The speaker is a great dealer 
in proverbs.) In Withals's Adagia we find, — " Quae supra 
nos, nihil ad nos. Their eloquence passeth our intelligence." 

•• i,e, (I suppose), allow losers to complain, but pay no atten- 
tion to their complaints. The original (St. 75) has, 

" Ma pooo cura Amon di tai parole." Ed, 
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LXXXIII. 

Peculiar Accentuation of Frepositiona. 
Comedy of Errors, iv. 1, near the beginning, — 



that will I bestow 



AmoDg my wife and her confederates. 
For locking me out of my doors by day.** 

Pronoiince out 6f (or at least lay the stronger accent on of)^ 
which removes the hardness. So, also, pronounce. Measure 
for Measure, ii. 1, — 

" Whip me ? no, no : let carman whip his jade : 
The valiant heart 's not whipt out of his trade.** 

And Julius Caesar, iii. 1, — 

** Trebonius knows his time ; for, look you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way.*' 

So the other Elizabethan poets jOfl««iw. Massinger, Eoman 
Actor, V. 1, p. 163, col. 1, Moxon, — 

** Now, if out of the confidence of your power,'* &c. 
Benegado, v. 1, Moxon, p. 118, col. 2, — 

** The fount, out of which with their holy hands 
They drew that heavenly liquor." 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iii. 1, Moxon, vol. i. p. 274, 
coll,— 

** Alexis, let us rest here, if the place 

Be private, and out of the common trace 

Of every shepherd." 

p. 278, col. 1,— 

" Thus I draw thee, free from harm, 
Up out of this blessed lake." 
Massmger, Unnatural Combat, v. 2, Moxon, p. 45, col. 2, — 
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• to have been 



The principal occasion of your fiedling 

Into a relapse : or but suppose, out of 

The easiness of my nature, and assurance/* &c. 

Arthur Brooke's Historye of Romeus and Juliet, 1562, Var. 

Shakespeare 1821, vol. vi. p. 328, — 

" his sprite annoyed sore with torment and with smart, 

Was like to break out of his prison-house perforce. 

And that he might fly after hers, would leave the massy ooioe.** 

(Massy f Le., lumpish; the massa of the body contrasted with 

the etherial spirit which is confined in it.) P. 324, 1. 9, — 

** So powred forth into the vyole of the fi7er 
Water, out of a sUyer ewer, that on th6 boord stoode by her." 

Drayton, Nymphidia, — 

*' This Puck seems but a dreaming dolt. 
Still walking like a ragged colt. 
And ofb out of a bush doth bolt, 
Of purpose to deceive us.** 

Owl [ed. 1753, p. 1311],-- 

" The cruel Castrel, which with devilish claws 
Scratcheth out of the miserable jaws 
Of the poor tenant,*' &c. 

And so in his Polyolbion continually ; which, to those who 
know the poem, can leave no doubt as to his pronunciation. 
We may add to the examples from Shakespeare, Romeo and 
Juliet, iv. 1, — 

" Therefore, out of thy long-experienc*d time. 
Give me some present counsel.** 

Among the following examples are some other prepositions. 
Fairfiax's Tasso, B. vii. St. xc, — 

** As when a captain doth besiege some hold 
Set in a marish or high on a Ull^* &c. 
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B. ?iii.. Argument, — 

" They threaten Q^odfrey : he prays to the Lord" &c. 
B.xii. St.lxi.,— • 

*' But this much know, I am one of those twain 
Which late with kindled fire destroy'd the tower." 

Browne, B. i. Song ii. Clarke, p. 60, — 
** My waters should bring from the sea 
The coral red,'* &c. 

Song iii. p. 92, — 

^ She thank*d the nymph for her kind succour lent. 
Who straight tripp'd to her watery regiment** 

B.ii. Song iii. p. 252, — 

" So Walla, which to gather long time stood. 
Whether those of the field or of the wood ; 
Or those that *mong the springs and marish lay,*' &o. 

Cartwright, Ordinary, ii. 1, Dodsley, vol. x, p. 194, — 

" ■ Let the corporal 

Come sweating in a breast of mutton stuff*d 
With pudding, or strut in some aged carp,** 

Henick, Farewell to Sack, ad fin., — 

•* __- — what 's done by me 

Hereafter, shall smell of the lamp, not thee." 

I have selected the above passages as particularly clear 
and convincing. The same is the case in Chaucer and 
Sttrrey. The observance of the above rule will remove a 
certain degree of harshness, less striking indeed than that 
in the above-quoted passages, but still annoying to a musical 
ear, from numerous passages in the old poets. 

Daniel, Defence of Rhyme, Poems, 178, vol.i. p. 27, — 
" Again, who knows no( that we cannot kindly [t.tf., natu- 
raUy] answere a feminine number with a masculine rhime. 
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or (if you will so term it) a trochei with a sponde, as weak- 
ness with confess, nature with endure, only for that thereby 
we shall wrong the accent, the chief lord and grave governor 
of numbers; also you cannot in a vei-se of four feet, place 
a trochei in the first, without like oflfence, as, 

* Yearly out of his watry cell;* 
for SO you shall sound it, Yearlie, which is unnatural." Had 
the pronunciation been as now, out of, Daniel would una- 
voidably have been led to notice the intolerable discord of 
two consecutive trochees in such a place; or rather he would 
never have thought of selecting such a verse at all by way 
of illustration. 

In our old writers, in fact, the preposition was more 
closely connected in pronunciation with its noun, or shall 
I rather say, had more of an accent than now. (A similar 
observation may be made as regards the Latin language; 
to this latter remark I was led by Parr's remarks cm the 
pronunciation of inter se in the Latin poets as one word ; 
but it applies to Latin prepositions in general, and will 
remove a certain harshness from numberless lines in the 
Roman poets.) Sidney, Arcadia, B. i. p. 85, 1. 9,— 
" His mark a pillar was, devoid of stay, 
As bragging that, free <5f all passions* moan. 
Well might he others bear, but lean to none.*' 

Jonson, Fox, iii. 2, Giffbrd, vol. iii. p. 237, — 

" I do feel the fever 

Entering in at mine ears : O for a charm 
To fright it hence!** 

Massinger, Bondman, i. 3, Moxon, p. 79, col. 1, — 

« If you think them 

Unworthy to taste of those cates you feed on, 
Or wear such costly garments^*' &c. 
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iv. 1, p. 88, col. 1,— • 

<< And how does she receive it ? 
Timand, As I guess, 

With a seeming kind of joy ; but yet appears not 
Transported, or proud of his happy fortune.*' 

Benegado, v. 3, p. 120, col. 2,— 

" The clearness of this is a perfect sign 
Of innocence." 

(But is this at all emphatic here ?) 

Jonson, Staple of News, v. 1, Gifford, vol. v. p. 294, — 

" But there must be a gratitude thought on. 
And aid, sir, for the charges of the suit.'* 

Note thought 6n, 

I should conjecture, that the pronunciation in this re- 
spect was in James I.'s time beginning to fluctuate, and 
thatMassinger was a partizan of the old mode ; for in him 
it appears more strikingly than in any other of our old 
poets, as far as I have noticed. 



LXXXIV. 



Noticeable Instances of the Use of the Jpostrophe in the 
First Folio, 

Winter's Tale, ii. 1, near the beginning ; fol. 281, col. 2, — 



- but in a Cemicircle, 



Or a halfe-Moone, made with a Pen. 
2 Lady. Who taught 'this ? '* 
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Taught 'this for taught ye thk?^ Vulg.,— " Or a half- 
moon made, &c. Who taught you this ? " ii. 8, p. 285, 

col. 3,— 

" We have alwajes truely sern'd you, and beseech* 
So to esteeme of vs." 

** 8eru, Pleate* your Highnesse, Posts 

From those you sent to the* Oracle, are come 
An houre smce.'* 

iii., near the end, p. 289, col. 1,—" 'Marry will I." i?. 3, 
p. 292, col. 1,— • 

" The Mary-gold, that goes to bed with */»«»;" 
which however, I suppose, is an erratum for " with tiC 
8unr P. 297, col.l, " 'Pray heartily he be at 'Pallace" 
rustice for " at the palace ;" I suppose the apostrophe was 
meant to imply this. P. 293, col. 1, — " 'May be he has 
paid you more." P. 296, col. 1, — 

*' She 's as forward, of her Breeding, as 
She is i' th' reare 'our Birth," 

Troilus and Cressida, ii. 8, towards the end, 18th page of 
the play, col. 1, 1. 2, — 

" *Know the whole world he is as valiant." 

Measure for Measure, iii. 1, 1. 3, p. 70, col. 2, — 
" I* haue hope to hue, and am prepar*d to die." 
(The passage is properly verse, as all the later editors 
give it.) I have hardly attended to this point, except in 
the Winter's Tale. Tempest, ii. 2, folio, page 9, col. 2,— 
" while Stephano breathes at 'nostrils" Meant, I sup- 

97 See Mr. Dyoe*s note on this passage in his recent edition. — Ed. 
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pose, to indicate that it is a contraction of at W nostrils, 
or perhaps, secundum Moracenses, at t* nostrils, 
1 King Henry VI. v. 3, p. 116, col. 1,— ■ 
'* I : Beauties Princely Majesty is such, 
'Confounds the tongue, and makes the senses [rough].*' 

To indicate that it is an abbreviation of it confounds, 
Demetrius and Enanthe, iv. 4, p. 88, may be added to the 
above, — 

** Is really in love with' King most doatingly." 



LXXXV. 

Instances in which Speeches are assigned in the Folio to 
Wrong Characters,^ 

Tempest, i. 2, last line of p. 5 and beginning of p. 6, — 
''Pro, Follow me. 
Pros, Speake not you for him," &c. ; 

dividing Prosperous speech into two. A similar instance 
occurs. Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 3, p. 22 ad fin, and 
p.23,~ 

" Pro, Sweet Loue, &c. 
Pro, Oh heavenly Julia." 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 2, p. 36, col 2, — 
** Tkm, 'Tis true, sucli Pearles as put out Ladies eyes. 

For I had rather winke, then looke on them. 
Thm, How likes she my discourse ? " 

" Some of the mistakes noticed in this article are original sins 
of the first folio ; others are derived from earlier quortod. — Bd, 
▼OL. n. 12 
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The former speech belonging to Julia. Merry Wives of 
Windsor, iii. 4, p. 51, col. 2, — 

" An, May be he telt you true. 
No, heauen so speed me," kc. 

(I have placed Jn. and No exactly where they stand in 
the original page.) No should begin a speech of Fenton's. 
ii. 1, near the end, p. 45, col. 1, — " None, I protest," &c. 
This speech of Ford's is given to Shallow. Much Ado, 
&c., ii. 1, p. 105, col. 1, three consecutive speeches, which 
belong to Balthasar, are given to Benedick.^ iii. 3, near 
the end, p. 112, col. 2, a speech of Conrad's and one of 
the Watchman's are joined in one, and given to the former. 
V. 8, p. 120, col. 2, a speech of Claudio's is given to one of 
the Lords in waiting on Don Pedro. Love's Labour's 
Lost, i. 1, p. 123, col. 1,— 

*' Lon, To fright them hence with that dread penaltie, 
A dangerous law against gentilitie. 
Item. If any man," Ac. 

The first line only belongs to Longavile. ii. 1, p. 126, 
col. 1, a speech of the Princess's is divided between Queem 
and Prin. (Princesse). lb,, Lor, for 1 Lady, lb,, p. 127, 
col. 2, six successive speeches of Biron are given to Boyet. 
lb., part of a speech of Boyet's is transferred to Maria, 
iv. 2, page 131, col. 2,— "iVa^. This is a gift," &c., for 
Eol,; besides three errors in p. 132. v. 2, p. 139, col. 1, 
Maria usurps the place of Katharine in a dialogue between 



^ This was originally corrected by Theobald, whose erample 
was followed by Warburton, Hanmer, and Johnson ; and more 
lately by Tieck, who, moreover, robbed Don Pedro of the words, 
" Speak low if you speak love^" to give them to Margaret. — Sd, 
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the latter and Longavile. (This play, for the most part, 
is remarkably corrupt in the folio, as I have observed else- 
where.) Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 1, p. 153, col. 1, 
— " Your name 1 beseech you sir ? Mus, Mustard-seede. 
Peas, Pease-blossome." The last is a mere repetition ; sec 
a few lines above. Merchant of Venice, v. 1, p. 182, col. 2, 

1. 6, — " Clotm, Tel him ere morning sweet soule. 

Loren. Let 's in,*' &c., for, — " Clovm, Tel him ere 

morning. Loren, Sweet soule, let 's in," &c. As You Like 
It, i. 1, p. 186, col. 1, the concluding speech of the scene 
has no name prefixed to it. 2, p. 187, col. 1, — " Ros, My 
Fathers loue is enough," &c. for CeL (For my knowledge 
of this erratum I was indebted to Dyce's Remarks, p. 60.) 
ii. 3, p. 190, col. 2, Orlando's speech, " Why what 's the 
matter?" forms the conclusion of that of Adam which pre- 
cedes it. Taming of the Shrew, iii. 1, p. 218, col. 2, from 
"How fiery and forward" to "thus pleasant with you 
both," the speeches are in a complete tangle, iv. 2, p. 222, 
col. 1, 1, ult., names prefixed to speeches, — Lm, Hor. Bian. 
Hor, for Hor. Luc, Bian, I/uc. All's Well, &c. ii. 4, 
p. 23y, col. 2, near the bottom,—" Clo, Did you— finde 
me ? Clo, The search," &c. these two speeches being in fact 
one. The same thing has happened, ii. 3, p. 237, ult. and 
288, init, iv. 3, p. 247, col. 2,— "Par. Do, He take the 
Sacrament on 't, how and which way you will : all 's one 
to him." The last four words belong to Bertram, or jpw- 
tibly to one of the two Lords, v. 3, p. 251, col. 2, the two 
Unes, " Which better then the first," &c. form part of the 
King's speech, but belong in reality to the Countess. 
Twelfth Night, iii. 4, p. 267, col. 2,—" ifa/. Why how 
doest thou man ? " &c. for 01, Winter's Tale, v. 1, p. 298, 
col. 2,1. 3,— 
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« and 

Destroj'd the sweet'st Companion, that ere man 
Bred his hopes out of, true. 
Paul. Too true (my Lord)." 

For,— 

** Bred his hopes out of. 
Paul. True, too true, my Lord." 

P. 299, col. 1,— 

** Cleo, Good Madame, I haue done. 
Paul. Yet if my Lord will marry,*' &c. 

For,— 

" Cleo. Good Madame 

Paul, I haue done. 
Yet if,'* &c. 

Here, indeed. Knight — more suo — follows the folio ; as also 
in the next instance. King John, ii. 2, passim. Hub, for 
at. King Richard II. ii. 2, p. 31, col. 2,— 
" Bush. Farewell at once, for once, for all, and euer 
Well, we may meete againe. 
JSoff. I feare me neuer." 

" Well we may," &c. belongs to Bagot.^^o 2 K. Henry IV. 
V. 5, p. 99, col. 2, — " It shewes my eamestnesse in aflfection. 
Pw/. It doth so." 'FoiShal^^^ King Henry V. ii. 2, p. 74, 
col. 1, Kni. (i.e.. Knight, meaning Scroope), for Gray. iv. 3, 
p. 86, col. 2, part of a speech of Exeter's has been trans- 
ferred to one of Bedford's. 2 King Henry VI. iv. 1, p. 137, 
col. 2, 1. 5,-- 

J» A slip of Walker's pen for Green. Bagot says just the 
reverse, both in the folio and in the quartos. — JSd. 

wi So too, "It doth, it doth, it doth,** below. The quarto is 
even worse than the folio in putting Shallow's words into Pistol's 
mouth. — Ed. 
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**Lieu. Bat Joue was neuer slaine as thou shalt be, 

Obscure and lowsie Swaine, King Henries blood. 
Suf, The honourable blood of Lancaster 

Must not be shed by such a laded Qroome," &e. ; 
for, — 

''Lieu. But be. 

Swf. Obscure and lowlie Swaine, King Henries blood, 
The honourable blood of Lancaster, 
Must not be shed," &e, 

P.188, coLl,— 

**Ideu. Hale him away, and let him talke no more : 
Come, Souldiers, shew what cruelty ye can. 
/8»f. That this my death may neuer be forgot," &c. 

The liiie, "Come Souldiers," &c., belongs to SuflFolk's 
speech. This part, however, is unusually incorrect. 3 King 
Henry VI. ii. 2, p. 155, col. 1, the speech, — 

" Who euer got thee, there thy Mother stands," &c. ; 

which belongs to Bichard, is marked War, {TTarwicke.) 
King Bichard IIL i. 2, p. 176, col. 1,— - 
*' An. All men I hope line so. 

Youchsafe to weare this Bing. 
Mich. Looke how my Bing incompasseth thy Finger," &c. 

For,— 

** A». All men so. 

Bich. Vouchsafe Bing.»<» 

Looke how," &c. 

3, p. 1 79, col. 1,— 

Mar. I neuer did her any to my knowledge." 

^ Alter this, the quartos insert, " La. To take is not to giue; " 
an addition that improves the dialogue, and shows that this part 
of it is composed of short lines, as it is printed in the old copies ; 
not of Alexandrines.— ^(2. 
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For Qu. (Queen Mizabeth) iv. 1, p. 198, col. 2, Doft.for 
Qu, V. 3, p. 202, col. 2, Hichm. Rich, for Lords. Bkhm, 
and lb, pamm, Rich, carelessly for Richm, K. Henry VIII. 
iv. 1, p. 224, col.1, 1. I. 1. for 1. 2. 1. (i,e., 1 Gent. 
2 Gent, &c.). Troilus and Cressida, ii. 3, llth page in the 
folio, — "^la. I will knede him, He make him supple, 
hee 's not yet through warme." The five last words belong 
to Nestor .^^* iii. 1, 1 2th page of the play, ool. 2, near the 
bottom, — " Pan. What saies my sweere (sweete) Queene ? 
my cozen will fall out with you. Hel. You must not know 
where he sups." The whole of this belongs to Pandanis. 
The two concluding speeches of this scene, which should be 
marked Rel. Par., are jumbled into one, and given to Helen, 
iv. 4, 19th page, col. 2, — 
" Ores. A wofull Cressid 'mong'st the merry Ghreekes. 

Trotf. When shall we see again ? 

Troy. Here me my loue : be thou but true of heart." 

The two former speeches are one, and belong to Cressida. 
5, 20th page, col. 2, — 
" Ores. In kissmg doe you render, or receiue. 
Pair. Both take and giue.*' 

Pair, for Mene. v. 2, 24th page, col. 1, — 
'* And giues memoriall daintie kisses to it ; 
As I kiss thee. 
" Dio, Nay, doe not snatch it from me. 
Ores. He that takes that, rakes [takes'] my heart withalL" 

The whole is Cressida's. Coriolanus, iii. 1, p. 16, col. 1, 

near the bottom, — 

" Corio. Come, Sir, along with vs." 

*o» Perhaps the words, " If he were proud," a little below, tbo 
belong to Nestor, — JEd, 
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For dm, (Cominiwi). v* last scene, p. 30, col. 1, — 
•* Corio.Ktif 

Aufid, No more." 
Aufid,, as has been suggested by Twrwhitt, ought to be 
1 Lord, Titus Andronicus, v. 1, p. 47, col. 2, the line, — 
** And as he saith," &c., which concludes the Goth's speech, 
ought to be given, as a separate speech, to the soldiers. 
3, p. 51, col. 1, the lines, -^" Let (read Les() Eome herselfe 
be bane vnto herselfe," &c., which are here given to the 
Goth, are in reality a continuation of Marcus's speech. 
(Knight has corrected this mistake by the introduction of 
another.^^) The last line of the second column, " Lucius 
all haile," &c. belongs, not (as here given) to Marcus, but 
to the Romans. Romeo and Juliet^ i. 2, p. 55| col. 2,-^ 

** A faire assembly, whither shotild they oome ? 
8er. Vp. 

^'Som, Whither? to supper? 
8er. To our house.'* 
For,— 
Mom. Whither? 
Ser, To supper ; to our house." 

ii. 1, near the beginning, p. 58, ad fin,, — 

** Ben. He ran this way, and leapt this Orchard wall — 

Call good Mercntio : 

Nay, He coniure too. 
Mer. Borneo, Humours, Madman, 1?assion, Louer," &c. 

" Nay,'* kc., belongs to Mercutio. 2, near the end, p. 60, 
col. 2,— . 

" Jul. Sleepe dwell ypon thine eyes, peace in thy brest. 
Horn, Would I were sleepe and peace so sweet to rest,*' &c. 

^ Mr. Knight followed the quartos, which give the lines to a 
Boman, no doubt erroneously. Capell and Mr. Collier's Old 
Corrector discerned the proper distribution.^^J^. 
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Both lines belong to Romeo. 6, p. 64, col. 1, the speech,— 
" Ah Juliet, if the measure of thy ioy," &c., is markedJn. 
instead of Rom, iii. 2, p. 66, col. 1, — 

'* It did, it did, alas the day, it did. 
O Serpent heart, hid with a flowring face." 

The former line is assigned to Juliet instead of to the 
Nurse ; the latter to the Nurse instead of to Juliet. 3, 
p. 67, col. 2 (this is worth noticing), — 

" Nur. O he is euen in my Mistresse case. 

Just in her case. O wofull aimpafhy : 
PUHous pr§dioament, euen so lies she, 
Blubbring and weeping, weeping and blubbring," &c. 

The words which I have written in italics belong to the 
Friar, iv. 4, p. 72, the speech, — " Go, you Cot-queane, 
go," &c., is marked Nur. ; it should be La, (I believe I 
am wrong here,^®^ and that the received text agrees with 
the folio.) Timon of Athens, i. 2, p. 82, col. 1, — 

" 1 Lord, My Lord you take vs euen at the best." 
For 1 Lady, Perhaps this originated in the My Lord fol- 
lowing, iv. 3, p. 94, col. 1, — 

" Ape, Mo things like men. 

Eate Timon, and abhorre then.'* 

This belongs to the immediately preceding speech of Timon. 
King Lear, i. 1, p. 284, col. 2, — 

'* Cor, Heere*s France and Burgundy, my Noble Lord." 
For Gh, V. 3, p. 308, col. 1,— 

i<^ Walker evidently trusted here to his memory, which served 
him better than he thought. The Yulgate, if I may trust an edi- 
tion hy Tilt, 1836, which professes to follow it, gives this speech 
to Lady Capulet.— ^<i. 
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" Mb, Saue him, sane him.'^ 
Qon, This is practise Gloster," &o. 

Theobald was right in giving the words, — " O save him, 
save him" (as he properly read), also to Goneril. The con- 
eluding speech of this play is given to Edgar, p. 309, col .2, 
instead of to Albany. (Here, however, it s^ems to me just 
possible — yet hardly so — that the folio may be right.) 
Othello, i. 3, p. 313, col. 2, the lines beginning,—" To 
vouch this, is no proofe," are given as a continuation of 
Brabantio's speech, whereas they belong to the Duke. 
Antony and Cleopatra, i. 2, page 341, col. 1, the speech 
beginning, — "Come, his fortune," which belongs to Char- 
mian, is given to Alexas. iii. 7, p. 355, col. 1, that be- 
ginning " Marcus Octavius" is given to Yentidius instead 
of to Canidius. v. 2, p. 365, col. 1, the speech, — 

" You see how easily she may be surpriz'd : 
G-uard her till Ceesar come ;*' 

which belongs to Gallus, is allotted to Proculeius. Cym- 
beline, ii. 4, p. 378, col. 2, that beginning "Was Cains 
Lucius" is inscribed Post, instead of Phil, iv. 2, p. 387, 
coL 2, the two consecutive speeches, — " He cut our roots," 
&c., and " Nobly he yokes," &c., are both attributed to 
Arviragus, to whom the latter only belongs. 

Errors in the assignment of speeches — including cases 
m which two speeches have been confused into one, or the 
like — are remarkably frequent in the folio. I have just 
cited sixty or more instances in which this has taken place, 
even according to the universally received text. (In this 

^ This frantic exclamation is ridiculously out of character in 
the mouth of the sedate Albany, to say nothing more. I do not 
see my way in what foUows. — Ed, 
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number I do not include a few examples which are also 
noted down there, but which have been, or might be, dis- 
puted.) This being the case, there is no reason why we 
should be scrupulous in asserting the same of other pas- 
sages, where the context clearly indicates it. Several such 
I have noticed in dilFerent parts of this work, some as 
certain, others as more or less probable. K. H. V. i. 2, — 
" Exeter, Your brother kings and monarchs of the earth 

Do all expect that you should rouse yourself, 

As did the former lions of your blood. 
WeHmoreland, They know your grace hath cause, and means, and 
might : 

So hath your highness ; never King of England 

Had nobles richer," &c. 

West, has been misplaced, and the line, — " They know," 
&c., belongs to Exeter, iii. 2, — 

** Fluellen, Up to the preach, you dogs ! avaunt, you cullions. 
Pietol, Be merciful, great duke, to men of mould ! " &c. 

The first speech does not seem particularly in Fluellen's 
manner ; nor is blank verse much in his way. ITie folio, 
too (p. 78, col. 1, 1. 7), has breach (this, it is true, proves 
little, as the folio is not very accurate in regard to Fluellen's 
dialect). Fluellen, too, was not likely thus to address 
Pistol, whom he considered " as valiant a man as Mark 
Antony*' (iii. 6), in such vituperative terms. May not this 
speech belong to some one else — perhaps to the Duke of 
Exeter or of Bedford, which would give an additional and 
whimsical aptness to Pistol's quotation P iii. 7, — ** He 's 
of the colour of the nutmeg." Is this part of the Dauphin's 
speech ? — All 's Well, &c., iv. 3, — " A plague upon him ! 
muffled ! he can say nothing of me : hush I hush ! " The 
hush I hush / belongs to one of the Lords. T think it 
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ought to be joined to the next speech, — " 1 Lord, Hush ! 
hush ! hoodman comes ! " (Hoodman is ParoUes ; alluding 
to the game of Hoodman-blind,) A little below, — " 2 Lord. 
I will never trust a man again, for keeping his sword clean," 
&c. Qu. Bertram, A little further, — " Parolles, Poor 
rogues, I pray you, say. 1 Soldier, Well, that 's set down. 
Far, I humbly thank you, sir; a truth's a truths the 
rogues are marvellous poor," The words in italics belong 
to one of the Lords ; so, just before, the First Lord says, 
" He is very near the truth in this." Hamlet, iiL 4, — 
" Queen, Why, how now, Hamlet P 
Samlet, What 's the matter now ? 

Queen, Hare you forgot me ? " 

Perhaps all this belongs to the Queen. As You Like It, 

ii. 1, the Duke's opening speech, ad fin,, — 
** And this our life, exempt &om public haunt. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

Jmiens, I would not change it : happy is your grace," Slc, 

Dispose as follows,' — 

«* and good in every thing. 

I would not change it. 
Amiene, Happy is your grace," &c. 

Let any one read the passage as thus newly distributed, 
and he will perceive the propriety of the change.^^ Titus 
Andronicus, iv. 2, — 
** Demet, I would we had a thousand Boman dames 
At such a bay, by turns to serve our lust. 
Ckiron, A charitable wish, and full of lore. 
Aaron, Here lacks but your mother for to say Amen." 
Both the two latter lines belong to Aaron. 

^ So Upton. See Mr. Dyce's note' on the passage in his recent 
edition of Shakespeare. — Ed, 
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Tempest, i. 2, — 

" ■ " ' Be collected j 

No more amazement : tell your piteous heart, 

There *s no harm done. 
MircMda, O, woe the daj ! 

Prospero, ' No harm : 

I have done nothmg but in care of thee," &c. 

I suspect that we ought to arrange the speeches thus, — 
** Miranda. O, woe the day ! — ^no harm ? 

Frospero, I have done nothing," &c. 
So indeed, I think, some editions give it.^^ Twelfth 
Night, ii. 3, — " Sir Toby, Possess us, possess us ; tell us 
something of him." Surely Sir Toby needed no informa- 
tion respecting Malvolio. Rather Sir Andrew, Note too 
Maria's reply, — " Marry, sir, sometimes," &c. Fice versd^ 
in the same scene, — ^* Mar, My purpose is, indeed, a horse 
of that colour. Sir And. And your horse now would make 
him an ass." This seems too witty for Sir Andrew; I 
think it belongs to Sir Toby.i^^ King Richard III. i. 3,— 

*• Peace, peace, for shame, if not for charity." 
Can this speech be really Buckingham's ? Compare the two 
following speeches of Margaret with each other. I speak 
doubtfully. King Henry VIII. iii. 2,— 
" Surrey. But will the king 

Digest this letter of the cardinal's. 
The Lord forbid! 
Norfolk. Marry, amen I 

Suffolk. No, no ; 

There be more wasps that buzz about his nose, 
Will make this sting the sooner." 

108 X am not aware that any editions give it thus, but Johnson 
proposed such an alteration. — Bd. 

109 So Tyrwhitt proposed.— ^<i. 
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Besides that the words " The Lord forbid ! " sound far 
more naturally as an exclamation called forth by Surrey's 
words, one would expect that the Chamberlain, as well as 
Norfolk and Suffolk, should express his feelings on the 
occasion. I should, therefore, distribute the speeches thus, 
** Surrey. But will the king 

Digest — — cardinal's ? 

Chamberlain. The Lord forbid! 

Notfolk;' &c. 

And so 1 King Henry IV. v. 2, — 

" Worcester. There is no seeming mercy in the king. 

Eotepwr. Did you beg any [of him] ? God forbid ! 

Worcester. I told him gently of our grievances," &c. 

I imagine, — 

** Hotspur. Did you beg any of him ? 
Worcester. God forbid ! 

I told him gently," &c. 



LXXXVI. 



Note of Malone's, Var. Shakespeare 1821, vol. xix. 
p. 81, corresponding — in part at least — with my own ob- 
servations, — " 1 have stated this matter particularly, be- 
cause it confirms an observation that 1 have more than 
once had occasion to make in revising these plays : that 
there is reason to suspect that many of the difficulties in 
our author's works have arisen from the omission of either 
single words, single lines, or the latter part of one line 
with the half of the next " [this last must be exceedingly 
rare] : " a solution which readers are very slow to admit, 
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and generally consider as chimerical. One week's ac- 
quaintance with the business of the press (without those 
proofs which a collation of the quartos with each other 
and with the first folio affords), would soon convince them 
that my supposition is not a mere offspring of imagina- 
tion. In the plays of which there is no authentic copy 
but the first folio, there is no means oi proving such omis- 
sions to have happened ; but the present and other proofs 
of their having actually happened in the other plays, lay 
surely a reasonable ground for conjecturing that similar 
. errors have happened in those pieces of which there is 
only a single ancient copy extant, and entitle such conjec- 
tures to indulgence." ^^^ 



LXXXVII. 

Ton and your confounded. 
Love's Labour 's Lost, iv. 3, — 

" You may look pale, but I should blush, I know. 
To be o*erheard, and taken napping so. 
King* Come, sir {ad/oancing)^ you blush : as his, your ease is such ; 

You chide at bjm, offbnding twice as much." 

Read, " Come, sir, your blush." The second line pre- 
ceding this, and the two which follow it^ begin with You; 
whence perhaps the error. But you for your is a frequent 

uo Observe also Malone's note (vol. ix. p. 7), to which he refers 
immediately after. He there gives several examples of that clasi 
of omissions, which Walker notes as exoeedingly rare. — Ed. 
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erratum in the folio. Taming of the Shrew, i. 1, p. 212, 
col. 1, 1. ult., — " When I am alone, why then I am Tranio, 
bat in all places else, you master Lucentio." Here you 
occurs two lines above. Coriolanus, i. 1, p. 3, col. 1, — 
" Lead you on : Follow Cominius, we must followe you, 
right worthy yow ^11 Priority." Titus Andronicus, iii. 1, 
p. 41, col. 2*^— 

** Now stay you strife, what shall be, is dispatcht." 
Tou and you*l occur in the two preceding lines, with only 
two very short stage-directions interposed, iv. 2, p. 44, 
col. 2,— 

** Heere lack's but you mother for to say. Amen.** 
Hamlet, v. 1, near the end, p. 279, col. 1, — 

" Strengthen you patience in our last nights speech." 
Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 4, p. 353, col. 1, — 

" The Jove of power make me most weake, most weake 
You reconciler : Warres 'twixt you twaine would be 
As if the world should deaue," &c. 

Ton three lines below. Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1, 
p. 146, col. 2,— 

" Cal you me fiEtire? that faire againe vnsay, 
Demetrius loucs you feire : "* O happie faire ! *' &c. 
Kmg Henry VIII. near the end of the play, — 

" ^— — To you my good Lord Maior, 

And you good Brethren, I am much beholding." 

*" M. Mason, and Mr. Collier's Old Corrector, read your. 
Many of the errors specified in this article are peculiar to the first 
folio, but many continue to disfigure modem text«. — Ed, 

*** It is worth observing that, though the quartos have your^ 
jfo» is the reading of all the folios, of the Old Corrector, and of all 
the early editors down to Johnson, who, however, mentions the 
▼irioos reading, which Capell does not notice. — Ed, 
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Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 2, p. 22, col. 1, — 
" There wanteth but a Meane to fill your Song. 
Ju, The meane is dround with you ynruly base." 

V. 2, p. 36, col. 2,— 

" But better indeede, when you hold you peace." 
1 King Henry IV. v. 3 (properly 4), near the beginniDg, 
p.71, col.2,— 

" I beseech your Maiesty make vp, 
Least you retirement do amaze your friends." 

Hamlet, iv. 7, p. 276, col. 1, 1. ult., — 

" Wee '1 make a solemne wager on you ^^^ comminfft" 
for your cunnings, iii. 4, p. 271, col. 1, — 

*• What would you gracious figure?" 

Fou also begins the line, and another you occurs a few 
words on. 

Instances of the converse error, your for you. 
King Henry V. ii.l, p. 73, col. 2,— "Mine Hoast Pistoll, 
you must come to my Mayster, and your Hostesse." — 
King Lear, ii. 1, init. p. 290, col. 2, — 
*' Bast, Saue thee Curan. 
Cur, And your Sir, I haue bin 

With your Father, and giuen him notice," &c 

4, p. 294, col.l,— 

" Haiie to your Grace. 
Bey, 1 am glad to see your Highnesse. 
Lear, Began, I thinke your are." 

V. 3, p. 308, col. 2, near the bottom, — 

" O your are men of stones, 

Had I your tongues and eyes," &c. 

^^ Here my copy of the first folio has your, but the reprint hu 
you, — Bd, 
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P. 309, col. 1, towards the end of the play, — 
** That from your first of difference and decay, 
Haue foUow'd your sad steps. 
Xear. Tour are welcome hither." 

Two lines below, occurs, — " Your eldest daughters," &c. 
Timon of Athens, ii. 2, p. 83, col. 2, — [" he humbly prayes 
I/our speedy payment."ii*] 
Titus Andronicus, i. 1, p. 33, col. 2, — 
<« and when I do forget 

The least of these ynspeakable Deserts, 

Bomans forget your Fealtie to me. 
7%t. Now Madam are your prisoner to an Emperour, 

To him that for you Honour and your State 

Will vse you Nobly and your followers." 

Here both the erratum and its converse occur. Comedy of 
Errors, iii. 1, p. 90, col. 2, — 

" Breake any breaking here, and lie breake your knaues 
pate. 
S, Dro. A man may breake a word with your sir, and words are 
but winde : 
I and breake it in your face, so he break it not behinde." 
King Kichard IIT. v. 3, p. 201, col. 1,— 

" My Lord of Oxford, you Sir WiUiam Brandon, 
And your Sir Walter Herbert stay with me." 

As You Like It, ii. 4, p. 191, col. 2, — 
" Cor, Whocals? 

Clo, Your betters Sir. 

Cor. Else are they yery wretched. 

I^. Peace I say j good euen to your friend. 

Cor, And to you gentle Sir, and to you all." 

"* I conclude these are the words to which Walker refers. 
Though he gives the page and column, he has omitted the quota- 
tion.^^. 

VOL. II. 13 
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All 's Well, &c. iv. 4, p. 251 (erratum for 249), col. 1, near 
the bottom, — 

« Gentle Madam, 

You neuer had a seruant to whose trust 
Your busines was more welcome. 
Bel. Nor yo«r>>* Mistris 

Bner a friend, whose thoughts more truly labour 
To recompence your loue : Doubt not but heauen 
Hath brought me vp to be your daughters dower," Ac. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 4, p. 37, col. 2, — 
" Oh, cry your mercy sir, I haue mistooke." 

Atque ita male Eques. Tempest, iv. 1, p. 15, col. 1, at the 
bottom, — 

" If you be pleas'd, retire into my Cell, 
And there repose, a tume or two. He walke 
To still my beating minde. 
Fer. Mir, We wish $four peace." 

I suspect, you, 

I have met with a few instances of these errors in other 
writers. Fletcher, Honest Man's Fortune, iv. 1, Moxon, 
vol. ii. p. 489, col. 1, adjin,, — 

" I have known you ■ 

Give to a man, whose need ne'er frighted you 
From calling of him friend, five hundred crowns. 
Ere sleep had left your senses to consider 
Your own important present uses." 

You ? Massinger, New Way, &c., iv. 1, Moxon, p. 306, 
col. 1 ; see context, — 

ns This passage, and that below from the Tempest, were first 
corrected in the fourth folio ; the other instances of your for jfO* 
were set right in the second. — Ud» 
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" Whj then, my lord, pretend yottr marriage to her ? '* 

Of coarse you, Tragicall History of Eomeus and Juliet, 
Var. Shakespeare, vol. vi. p. 282, 1. 30,— 



• I wish for lyfe, not for my proper ease. 



But that in it you might I love, yowr *^* honour, serve and 
please.** 

Ton, Kowley, Noble Soldier, i. B 3, p. 3,— 
'* For being by you ransack'd of all my fame, 
Bob'd of mine honour, and deare chastity, 
Made by you act the shame of all my house,*' &c. ; 

for your, Tou occurs again four lines below, v. towards 
the end, H 3, p. 2, — " there 's lesse chalke upon you score 
of sinnes by these round o'es." Tou occurs in the second 
and third lines above. Lodge, Wounds of Civil War, iii. 
near the end, Dodsley, vol. viii. p. 49, — 

** Have yow shipping here ? ** 

You; see context. Brown, Britannia's Pastorals, B. i. 
Song i. p. 47, — 

" And if he be as you do here paint forth him. 
He thinks you best of beauties are not worth him." 

Your, I imagine. Fairfax, B. xix. St. cxiv., — 
" You shall know all (she says) j your surgeon now 
Commands yowr ^^^ silence, rest, and soft repose." 

^ Mr. Collier's reprint has you, so that perhaps in this in- 
ftanoe the error is due to the printer of the Var. 1821. — Ed, 

'17 Even Mr. Singer's correct edition has your, which I presume 
is the reading of the first folio, but the second has you^ and the 
original is— 

*• Sapnd, rispose, il tutto : or {fel comando, 
Come medica tua) taci e riposa.** Ed, 
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Youy I think. Continuation of Sidney's Arcadia, p. 875, 
1. 28,— 

" Ye Nymphs which in the waters empire have, 
Since Thyrsis* music oft doth yield your praise, 
Grant to [t.e., Grame too] the thing which we for Thjrsia 
craye," 
Jbw, I suspect. 



LXXXVIII. 

On the Pronunciation of EmL. 

In Gascoigne's Pruites of Wane I find etnl frequently 
used in places where a monosyllable is evidently required ; 
e.g., St. xcii. So in Whetstone's Remembrance of Gas- 
coigne, Chalmers's Poets, voLii. p. 4 5 8, — 

'* EyU sets out good, as far as black dooth white.*' 
- Cymbeline, i. 2, init,^ — 

«< you shall not find me, daughter, 

Evil-eyed unto you ; y' are my prisoner, but," &c. 
V. 5,— 

« ----_---___—— repented 

The evils she hatch'd were not effected ; so, 
Despairing, died." 

Timon of Athens, iv. 3, — 

« O monument 

And wonder of good deeds evilly be8tow*d !" 
Or rather, — 

« O monument and wonder of good deeds 
Evilly bestow'd!" 
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Macbeth, iv. 3, — 



' Not in the legions 



Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn*d 
Ineyils to top Macbeth." 

{"In evils," apparently, in the same sense as Othello, i. 1, 

'* A £b11ow almost damn'd in a &ir life." 
Tomkins, Albumazar, v. 11, Dodley, ed. 1825, vol. vii. 
p.l93,— 

«« O wonderful! 

Admir'd Albumazar in two transformations !** 

admired on account of two transformations which he has 
wrought. Perhaps, also, 1 King Henry IV. v. 4, is in 
point, — " The better part of valour is discretion ; in the 
which better part I have saved my life ;" through which, 
hjf reason of which,) Measure for Measure, i. 3, — 

** — — Our natures do pursue 

(Like rats that ravin down their proper bane) 
A thirsty evil, and when we drink we die." 

Vaughan, Olor Iscanus, fifth Metrum of Boethius trans- 
lated, Retrosp. vol.iii, p. 347, — 
" And let not jnan 



By casual evils thus bandied, be 
The sport of fate's obliquity." 

Eclogue by Fairfax, Life of F. prefixed to Knight's edition 
of his Tasso, 1844, p. 52,— 

** And that great evil which viper-wine makes sound. 

So vara a thing is man ! — ^what least we fear 
That soonest haps : the evil we present feel 
Brings greater anguish than our souls can bear." 
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Fairfax's Tasso, B. i. St. xxxvi., — 

" O let thy yirtaous might avail me bo, 
That I each troop and captain great may sing, 
That in this gloriouB war did famous grow, 
Forgot till now hy Time's evil handling.*" 

And so St. Ixxxii. twice ; B. iv. St. li. — B. x. St. xx., — 

" Our wit and strength on us bestow'd, I hold. 
To shim th' evils and harms *mongst which we dwell.'* 

Surely we should read, aurium judicio, in spite of the hiatus, 
the evils. Might we not safely substitute ill, wherever evil 
is pronounced as a monosyllable P Sidney, Arcadia, B. i. 
p. 81, 1. 28, an hexameter, — 

** If then a bodily evil in a bodily gloze be not hidden," &c 
P. 86, 1. 10,— 

" In whom no evU did reign, nor good appear." 
P.92, l.ult.,— 

« Till finding still his evU increasing thus," &o. 
B. ii. p. 231, 1. 17, hexameter ; scan as foUows, — 
" Tell yet a|gain me the | names of | these fedr | form'd to do | 
evils. Devils."» 

B.iii. p.376, 1.42,— 

" The evU of evOs, just cause to be unjust." 
B.iv. p.426. 1.30,— 

" Since wailing is a bud of oauseful sorrow, 
Since sorrow is the follower of evU fortune. 
Since no evil fortune equab private damage," &c 

lis The second edition (1624) prints handeUng, as the metre 
requires. — Bd, 

^^^ Here evils and deviU are each pronounced as a monosyllablei 
and together make up a spondee. DeviU is the echo's answer to 
PhiUsides.— J^c^. 
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Sonnets, &c., Translation ofBectius vives, &c., p. 476, 1. 45, 
** Eyil haps do fill with hope, good haps appal 
With fear of change," Ac. 

P. 477, LI,— 

" Though present times and past with evil be snar'd," &c, 
Astrophel and Stella, Seventh Song, 1. 1, p. 555, — 

** Whose senses in so evil consort their stepdame Nature 
lays," &c. 

Compare even and e*en, ever and e'er. 



LXXXIX. 

Final er and final erer confounded. 

Hamlet, iii. 3, — 

" O, my offence is rank ; it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal, eldest curse upon 't ; 
A brother's murder ! — Pray can I not," &c. 

Write, for metre-sake, "A brother's murderer T* So in 
Glapthome, Lady's Privilege, Eetrosp. vol.x. p. 155, — 

" Doria, hear 

A lady begs you ; whom, {dele comma] if you refuse, 
The times would black you with the hateful title 
Of your own wilful murder : take her to you. 
And live a fortunate husband ; 

we should, /?^rAajo«, read murderer ;^^ though I rather think 
that title was used in a sense now obsolete, as titulua rei 
gesta, kc. In Chapman, Bussy d'Ambois, ii. 1, Old Eng* 
Ush Plays, 1814, vol. iii. p. 263,— 

" Who would have pardoned such a murder?" 

^ In the Old English Drama, 1825, voLii. p. 63 of the play, 
the reading is murderer. — Ed. 
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The metre demands murderer. See, too, the passage from 
Pericles below. So in Much Ado, &c. v. 1, — " secondarily, 
they are slanderers ;" the folio has slander s}^^ This error 
has frequently taken place. Ford, Lady's Trial, v. 2, 
Moxon, p. 166, col. 1, — 

" — ^^_^_ behold these hairs, 

Great masters of a spirit, yet they are not 
By winter of old age quite hid in snow ;" &c. 

" Great masterera of a spirit." Pericles, iv. 6, — " 0, sir, 
I can be modest. Lymiachui. That dignifies the renown 
of a bawd, no less than it gives a good report to a nurnkr 
to be chaste." Murderer, (Malone, and Steevens too, 
had suspected a corruption.) If it was miswritten in the 
MS. murder, this would facilitate the corruption. (I have 
elsewhere noticed that in King Lear, i. 1, — 
** It is no vicioas blot, mwrder, nor foulness," 
we should read umber,) Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 3, 1. 4, 

«« He wonder'd, that your lordship 

Would suffer him to spend his youth at home, 

While other men, of slender reputation. 

Put forth their sons to seek preferment out :" &c. 

Possibly a mistake for slenderer; yet scarcely. On the 
other hand, Pericles, iv., Gower, — 
" This so darks 

In Fhiloten all graceful marks. 

That Cleon's wife, with envy rare, 

A present mwderer does prepare 

For good Marina." 

131 The quarto also, as well as the modem editions, has slanders ; 
and though, in this class of errata, the authority of old copies is 
scarcely worth a straw, yet here the blunder may have been put 
intentionally into Dogberry's mouth.— 2?<?. 
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Murder, Titus Andronicus, v. 2, — 

** Provide two proper [t .«. handsome] palficies, black as jet, 
To hale thj yengeful waggon ewift away, 
And find out mwrderers in their guilty cares.'* 

G«., murders ;^* see context. Fol. Murder. 

Fairfax's Tasso, B. ii. St. Ixvi., unless it be an erratum in 
Knight's edition of 1844,^^^ from which I quote, — 

" True labour in the vineyard of thy Lord." 

Labourer, (I have noticed other errors in Knight's edition 
compared with Singer's, though I have collated them only 
in a few parts.) 

Carew, ed. Clarke, p. 183, Masque, — 

M I — -^^_ thus turn 

My face, to breathe the tl^nder^a just decree," &c. 

Thunderer's?^ 

^ This is an oversight, which no doubt Walker would have 
corrected, as the very next line 

('* And when thy car is loaden with their heads") 
proves that murderers^ not murders, is the genuine reading. I 
have, however, retained the example, as it appertains to the con- 
fosion of the terminations noted in this article. — Ud. 

^ The two folios of 1600 and 1624, and Mr. Singer's edition of 
1817, have all Mour in this place. — Ed, 

^ And so the edition of 1772, but that of 1640 has Thunders. 
^Ed, 
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XC. 

Thou toert (sometimes written in the old poets Th' wer()y 
you were^ I was, &c. occur frequently, both in Shakespeare 
and contemporary dramatists, in places where it is clear 
they must have been pronounced as one syllable, in what- 
ever manner the contraction was effected. Tempest, ii, 1,— 

" You were kneePd to and importun*d otherwise," Ac 
Cymbeline, iii. 1, — 

*' Till the injurious Eomans did extort 
This tribute from us [rea.d from *»], we were free ; Oesar^s 

ambition, 
Which swelled so much," &c. 

ii. 3,— 

" thou wert too base 

To be his groom ; thou wert dignified enough, 
Even to the point of envy," &c, 
iii. 6,— 

" I were best not call j I dare not call : yet famine," Ac. 
iv. 2, — 

*' He said, he was gentle, but unfortunate." 
iii. 2,— 

" ' no costlier than would fit 

A franklin's housewife. 
IHs, Madam, you We best consider." 

So spelt in the folio and Variorum ; i.e., you were. For 
Madam, as a monosyllable, see Shakespeare's Versification, 
Art. xxvi. King Henry VIII. i. 2,— - 

" • to this point hast thou heard him 

At any time speak ought P 
Surveyor, He was brought to this 

By a vain prophecy of I^icholas Henton." 
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T.2,- 

" You were erer good at sudden commendations, 
Bishop of Winchester." 
iv. 2,- 

" ■ to which 

She was often cited by them, but appeared not." 

Cymbeline, v. 5, — 

" foam'd at the mouth, and swore, 

If I discovered not which way she was gone. 
It was mj instant death." 

Antony and Cleopatra, iv- 12, — 

" for when she saw 



■ that your rage 



Would not be purg'd, she sent you word she was dead." 
iii. 2,-w 

'* That year indeed he was troubled with a rheum." 
Taming of the Shrew, Induction, 2, — 

" Yet would you say, ye were beaten out of door." 
Othello, i. 2,— 

** You were best go in. 
0th. Not I ; I must be found." 

iii. 4, towards the end, — 

** r faith, sweet love, I was coming to your house." 

T.2,- 

** She was false as water. 
.£mil, Thou*art rash as fire to say 

That she was fiEdse." 
2 King Henry VI. v. 1, towards the end, — 

** You were best to go to bed, and dream again ; " 
unless Shakespeare wrote, Fou were best go, &c. Winter's 
Tale, i. 2,— 

" You were pretty lordings then." 
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Merchant of Venice, ii. 8, — 

** You were best to tell Antonio what you hear.*' 
Troilua and Oressida, iv. 5, — 

<« I knew thy grandsire, 

And onoe fought with him : he was a soldier good." 

Here indeed the metre does not demand IC wa%^ but I believe 
we ought 80 to pronounce. — Coriolanus, v. 8, — 

"I was moT'd withal." 
5,- 

** Pardon me, lords ; 'tis the first time that ever 
I was forc'd to scold." 

Macbeth, v. 7, — 

« with my sword 

I 'U prove the lie thou speak'st. 
Maoheth, Thou wast bom of woman." 

Hamlet, iv. 5, near the beginning, — 

*' 'Twere good she were spoken with; for she may strew 
Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds." 

% King Henry VI. ii. 1, — 

«< ^___ What, and would'st dimb a tree ? 
Simpoox, But that in all my life, when I was a youth." 

Cymbeline, iv. 2, — 

*' And though he came our enemy, remember 
He was paid for that." 

Unless Hanmer's correction, " He has paid," &c., be the 
true reading. Julius Csesar, iv. 3, — 

" I was sure your lordship did not give it me." 
Timon of Athens, iii. 4, — 

" Is not my lord seen yet P 

Luc. Serv. Not yet. 

PML 1 wonder on 't : he was wont to sMne at seven." 
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1 King Henry VI. v. 3, fol. p. 116, col. 1,— 
** I were best to leaye him, for he will not heare." 

The Variorum omits to; I know not whether on the 

authority of the second folio.^*^ (Compare 2 K. Henry VI. 

V. 1, quoted above.) 
Other Writers » — Jonson, Magnetic Lady, i. 1, Gifford, 

?ol.vi. p. 16, — 

** He's sent for too. 

Com, To council! time you were there." 

Alchemist, iii. 2, Gifford, vol. iv. p. 101,— 

'* Quit him! an hell would quit him too, he were happy." 
Fox, V. 8, vol. iii. p. 323, — 

" Mosca, I was almost lost ; the advocate 
Had betrayed alL" 

(Uncorrupt ?) Epigram xlv.. On my First Son,— 
^ Seven years thou wert lent to me, and I thee pay, 
Exacted by thy fete, on the just day." 

Underwoods, Epistle to Sir E. Sackville, Whalley's edition, 
^ Or feats of darkness acted in mid-sun. 
Or told of with more licence than th' were ^ done." 

Massinger, Poem on the Death of Lord Herbert, Moxon, 
p. 442, col. 2,— 

" ■ no stoic can. 

As you were a loving father, or a man, 

Forbid a moderate sorrow." 

^ Capell was the first to omit fo, but he gave the genuine 
reading at the foot of the page. The Variorum omitted it in 
silence. Pope and others adopted the sophistication, '* Twere 
best to," &c. The recent editors have restored the genuine 
reading.— iStf. 

^ Gifford has they're (voLviii. p.361).— ^(i. 
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Bondman, v. 8, p. 97, col. 1, — 

** For you, Timagoras, praise heayen you were bom 
Cleora'B brother.'* 

iv. 4, p. 92, col. 2,— 

«« Never yarlets 

So triumph'd o'er an old fieit man : I was fiixnish'd." 

V. 3, p. 98, col.2,— 

« ■ O ! I would dance 

As I were all air and fire." 

Fatal Dowry, ii. 2, p. 273, col. 2,— 

« ■ it was 

The better cause you were sent for, though said otherwise.'' 

Duke of Milan, v. 2, p. 72, col. 2,-— 

<* yet I glory 

To be the thing I was bom. I am Francisco." 

This is one of the plays in which Massinger's versification 
is likest that of his contemporaries, yet the contraction in 
question is frequent here. Maid of Honour, iv. 3, p. 204, 
col. 1, — 

« Sip I — ^he sleeps: — 

Or is he dead ? would he were a saint in heaven ! " 

V. 1, p. 209, col. 1 

« As you were a man, you stood bound to lament it" 
Webster, Vittoria Corombona, Dyce, vol. i. p. 70, — 

" You were bom in Venice, honourably descended 
From the ViteUi." 

P. 144,— 

'* I had no eyes to guide me forth the room, 
They were so o'ercharg'd with water. 
Flam, I will see them" 
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iDddleton, Triumphs of Honour and Industry, Dyce, vol. v. 
p. 612.- 

** I was jealous of the shadowing of my grace, 
But that I know this is my time and place." 

Cartwright, Eoyal Slave, v. 3, ed. 1640,— 

" He durst not be so bold, unless h* were innocent." 

Sir John Oldcastle i. 2 [Malone's Supplement 1778, voL ii. 
p.279],— 

" Why then I '11 tell you what you 're best to do." 

So spelt also in Cymbeline, iii. 2, fol. p. 381, col. 2, 1. 12, 
quoted above; and in Lust's Dominion, i. ad Jin., Old 
English Plays, vol. i. p. 110,— 

*' And you, my loving liege, you 're best sit fast, 
K all these live not, you must die at last.'* 

Cartwright, Ordinary, v. 4, Dodsley, vol. x. p. 261, — 
" Take heed what you say, father ; she 's my wife. 
Credulous, I would thou'rt in thy grave then j 'twere the better 
Fortune o' th' two." 

Dekker, Old Fortunatus, Old English Drama, 1830, &c. 
p. 76,- 

" Strive not, you 're best : villains, lift up his legs." 
Haughton, Englishmen for My Money, i. 1, same edition, 
p. 10,— 

" But twelve year old ? Nay, father, that 's not so ; 
Our sexton told me I was three years mo. 
Pitaro. I say but twelve : you *re best tdl me I lye." 

Heywood, Four Prentices of London, Dodsley, vol.vi. 
p. 451,— 

*< Look'd they not pale ? 
Tnrwu. With fiiry, not with fear. 

They were mad, because your forces were not there." 
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Second Maiden's Tragedy, ii. 1 (it should be 2), adfin.^r-^ 
** He 's fray'd a secret from me ; would he were whipt ! 
'Faith, from a woman a thing *b quickly slipt." 

Donne, Funeral Elegy„ 1633, p. 254,— 
** To 'scape th' infirmitiefl which wait upon 
Women, she went away before sh' was one." 

Rowley, &c. Old Law, ii. 1, Dyce's Middleton, vol. i. p. 30, 

** Thou wert ever juster than my mother 3till." 
Chapman and Shirley, Chabot, i. 1, Gifford and Dyce's 
Shirley, vol. vi. p. 94, — 

•* We were coming to her. 'Tis a day of love," Ac. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Wit at Several Weapons, iii., near 
the end, Moxon, vol. ii. p. 343, col. 1, — 

« You're best let him ha' that too." 

Lovers' Progress, iii. 4, p. 648, col. 1, — 

« ehall my loose hopes still, 

The viands of a fond affection, feed me 
As I were a sensual beast P " 

Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 1, p. 571, col. 1,— 
*• I do not think she was very well j for, now 
You make me mind her," &o. 

First Epilogue to the Custom of the Country, — 
" Why there should be an epilogue to a play, 
I know no cause : the old and usual way. 
For which they were made, was to entreat the grace 
Of such as were spectators." 

Perhaps " iKtoere made," or " V entreat ;'* for I suspect 
that there is an emphasis on were. Monsieur Thomas, 
iii. 1, p. 477, col. 1, — 

** Oh, woman, perfect woman ! what distraction 
Wast meant to mankind, when thou wast made a deril!'' 
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Demetrius and Enanthe, iv. 2, p. 76,— 

" I look'd upon her hart, and there she was hideous." 

Spanish Curate, iv. 7, Moxon, vol. 1, p. 177, col. 1,— 
" I was fain to drive him like a sheep hefore me." 

Pilgrim, ii. 2, p. 597, col. 1,— 

"No tongue, do you say? Sure she was a matchless 
woman." 

Rule a Wife, &c. iv. 3, towards the end,— 

" I 'U have it proved if you were never yet in Bedlam, 
Never in love," &c. 

Write " if y' were ne'er yet," &c. Butler, Hudibras, P.iii. 
C.i. 1.1249,— 
*• You*d find yourself an arrant chouse. 
If y* were but in a meeting-house." 

C.ii. 1.1139,— 

" And raise more devils in the rout 
Than e*er y* were able to cast out." 



XCI. 

Lie and live confounded. 
Cymbeline, i. 7, — 



%t . 



Should he make me 

Live, like Diana's priest, hettoixt cold sheets, 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps. 
In your despite, upon your purse ? " 

He; and so read, 2 King Henry IV. i. 3, — 
*' And our supplies live largely in the hope 
Of great Northumberland." 
VOL. II. 14 
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Perhaps the thoughts of the printer's reader were running 
on a passage in the neighbourhood, 26 lines below, — 

" — a cause on foot 

Lives so in hope," &c. 

The two are repeatedly confounded: 1 King Henry VI. 
i.2,- 

" Let 's raise the siege : why lie we idly here? " 

The folio (p. 97, col. 2) has Hue ; while in a passage imme- 
diately preceding, 

" At pleasure here we live,^ near Orleans," 
it has lye, Coriolanus, iv., near the end, — 

« So OUT yirtues 

JAe in th' interpretation of the time ;" 

perhaps live ;^^ yet 1 think not. Antony and Cleopatra, 
i. 2, — " and indeed the tears live in an onion, that should 
water this sorrow." Surely lie. Much Ado, &c. iv. 1, — 

" if their wisdoms be misled in this. 

The practice of it U/oes in John the bastard." 

Lies. Browne, Brit. Past. B. i. Songi., Clarke, p. 47, — 

" Then love that heart where lies no fiedthless seed. 
That never wore dissimulation's weed." 

^ In these two passages frqm 1 King Henry YL, Walker 
seems to have supposed that the ordinary modem readings dif- 
fered firom those of the folio, which is not the case. He has 
given the folio readings correctly. Lie seems the proper word in 
hoth passages. The line "Let's raise the siege," &c., was aooi- 
dentally misplaced, as Capell has observed, in the second folio ; 
but the blunder, though it reduces the passage to nonsense, seems 
to have escaped the quick eye of Mr. Ck)llier*s Corrector. — JSd. 

128 So Mr. Collier's Old Corrector.— ^d. 
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Lives, I conjecture. Beaumont and Fletcher, Wit at 
Several Weapons, iii. 1, near the beginning, speaking of 
woman, — 

" *Tis an odd creature, full of creeks and windings. 
The serpent has not more," &c. 
'* Gregory » A fearful portion for a man to venture on! 
Oldcrafl. But the way found once by the wits of men. 
There is no creature Uei so tame again*" 

Lives; i.e,, "there is no other creature that lives which is 
80 tame." [Again, as, e.g,, iv. 1, Moxon, vol. ii. p. 346, 
col. 2,— 

^ He 's the nearest kin to a woman, of a thing 
Blade without substance^ that a man can find again." 

Atque iia sapiuscule.) By the way, in Marsh's Prelimi- 
nary Essay to Coleridge's Aids, ed. 4, 1839, p. xlviii., — 
" in the study of ourselves — there are truths of vast con- 
cernment, and living at a great depth, which yet no man 
can draw for another," read J^ing, Chapman, II. ii. old 
fol. p. 30,— 

" Yet now he idly lives enrag'd ;" 

lies, 1 think ; as just before, de eadem re, " but now at 
fleet did lie— fair Thetis' progeny;" (orig. vv. 688-694, 
KttTo ydp iv vriifffft — 'AxtXXcvc* — T^c '6yt Mir' &x^^^') Cook, 
Green's Tu Quoque, Dodsley, vol. vii. p. 91, — " Lord, lord, 
what a careless world is this ! neither bride nor bridegroom 
ready ; time to go to church, and not a man unroosted : 
this age has not seen a young gallant rise with a candle ; 
we live drown'd in feather-beds, and dream of no other 
felicity." Lie, 
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XCII. 

Recovery and recure. 

Pericles of Tyre, v. 1, folio 1685 (the earliest edition of 
Pericles that I hare referred to), — " Sir, I will use my 
uttermost skill in his recovery, provided that none but 1 
and my companion maid be suffered to come near him." 
This edition would follow the folio of 1664, which {teste 
Knight) differs but little from the Pericles of 1609, or from 
the subsequent quartos, which, he says, agree mainly with 
each other.^^ Johnson's and Steevens's edition, — 

" Sir, I will use 

My utmoBt skill in his recovery, provided 
That none but I and my companion maid 
Be suffer*d to come near him." 

Variorum 1821 ; 1 know not whether on the authority of 
any copy, for none is mentioned, — 

" in his recovery. 

Provided none but I and my companion 

Be 8u£for*d," &c. 

Kead, I imagine, — 

" in his recure, provided," &c. 

The rest as J. and S. Recure, as a verb, is familiar to the 
readers of old plays ; of the substantive, which is less fre- 
quent, I give two instances from Nare&, and a third from 

129 (c rj\Yj^Q ^^|. q£ Pericles is miserably corrupted and mangled 
throughout : the later impressions differ from the first edition 
only in being more incorrect."— -Mr. Dyoe*s Frefiioe, p. dxxxii. 
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Richardson. Tancred and Gismunda, Dodsley, vol. ii. 
p. 173, ninth line of the play, — 

" War, fire, blood, and pains without recure." 
Lily's Endymion, iii. 1, — ** I have seen him to my griefe, 
and sought recure with despaire.'* Fairfax's Tasso, B. viii. 
St. xxii.,— - 

" But whom he hits without recure he dies." 
Richardson also quotes instances from Chaucer and Udal, 
and examples of recureless from Chapman and Bishop 
Hall. Turbervile, Chalmers's Poets, vol. ii. p. 599, col. 1» 
init,^ — 

" Your good without recure 

doth pass, receive the flowre : 
Which if you pluck not from the stalke 
will £e^ within this howre." 

Poems of Uncertain Authors, Chalmers, ib, p. 405, col. 2, 

** And though recure be past, his life to have again. 
Yet would I wish his worthiness in writing to remam," &c. 

P. 419, col. 2, title of a poem,— "The Wounded Lover 
determineth to make Sute to his Lady ior his Recure." 
Tancred and Gismunda, Dodsley, vol. ii. p. 167, First 
Preface, — 

" Salve of each sore, recure of inward smarts." 
iii. 3, p.l97,— 

" This sweet letter some joyful news contains, 
I hope it brings recure to both our pains." 

Ib,, three lines below, p. 198, — 

«« love tendering your case 

And mine, hath taught recure of both our pain." 

Chapman, II. xviii. Taylor, vol. ii. p. 121, 1. 24, — 
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and this son I now am bent to see. 



Being now afflicted with some grief, not usually graye. 
Whose knowledge and recure I seek." 

V. vol.i. p. 130, Lult.,— 

" but up to heaven he fled. 

Extremely tortur'd for recure." 
To recure occurs in the other sense of to recover, Spenser, 
Faery Queene, B. vi. C. v. St. xii., — 
*' After that Timias had again recured 
The favour of Belphoebe, as ye heard, 
And of her grace did stand againe assured," &c. 

The verb occurs in Milton, Paradise Lost, xii. 392, — 

" thy death's wound ; 

Which he, who oomes thy Saviour, shall recure, 
Not by destroying Satan," &c. 



XCIII, 

Now, and neio (used adverbially), are frequently confused 
in our old poets. In almost all the following passages now 
is the corruption, the converse is very rare. 

Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2,—^" a headstall of sheep's 
leather, which, being restrained to keep him from stum- 
bling, hath been often burst, and now repaired with knots." 
New-repaired, Much Ado, &c. iii. 2, — " Nay, but his jest- 
ing spirit ; which is now crept into a lutestring, and now 
governed by stops." New-governed, 1 K. H. IV. v. 2, — 
" I told him gently of our grievances. 
Of his oath-breaking ; which he mended thus. 
By now forsweaHng that he is forsworn." 
New-forswearing, 
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Measure for Measure, ii. 2 (this, however, belongs perhaps 
to Art. xliii. above), — 

" now, *tis p.e., the law is] awake ; 

Takes note of what is done ; and, like a prophet, 
Looks in a glass, that shows what future evils 
(Either noto, or by remissness new oonceiv'd. 
And so in progress to be hatch'd and bom) 
Are now to have no successive degrees, 
But where they live, to end." 

New. " Either new, or such as, having formerly existed 
and been suppressed, are springing up anew, through the 
remissness of the authorities.'* (For where, read with Han- 
mer, ere ; see what precedes. Compare All 's Well, &c. 
ii. 5, — " End ere I do begin.")i80 Sonnet cviii.,— 
'* What's in the brain that ink may character. 
Which hath not figur'd to thee my true spirit ? 
What 's new to speak, what now to register, 
That may express my love, or thy dear merit P" 
Now occurs Sonnet cvii. 11. 7 and 9 ; yet in this place I 
rather think that new is the corruption, — ** What does 
there renaain now to be spoken or registered, which," &c. 
Other Writers. — Heywood, English Traveller ,ii. near the 
beginning. Old English Plays, vol.vi. p. 131, — 

" Thou hast spoke 

That which not only crowns his true desert, 
But now instals him in my better thoughts, 
Making his worth imquestion'd.'* 

^ The passage from Measure for Measure, and that from All *s 
Well, &c., are scarcely parallel. Bertram intended to forsake his 
wife before consummating his marriage. Angelo did not intend 
to punish fornication before it was committed, but, by beheading 
the offender after the offence, to prevent repetitions of the crime. 
I must confess I prefer Mabne*s where. — Ed. 
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New-instaU ; see the preceding part of the play. Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Women Pleased, iii. 4, Moxon, vol. ii. p. 190, 
col. 2,— 

" Oh, fair sweet face, oh, eyes celestial bright, 
Twin stars in Heaven, that now adorn the night." 

New-adom, Custom of the Country, ii. 3, vol. i. p. 113, 
col. 2,— 

" Yield it quickly, 

Or I *11 cut off your hand, and now disgrace you." 

New ; I suppose Dyce has corrected it.^^^ Bacon, Essay 
of the True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates, — " Nay, 
it seemeth, at this instant they are sensible of this want of 
natives : as by the pragmatical sanction, now published, 
appeareth." Possibly an erratum of the edition from which 
I quote, for new, Jonson, Fox, v. 6, Gifford, vol. iii. p. 318, 

** He is a man of great estate, now left" 
Prologue to Every Man in His Humour,— 

" To make a child now twaddled to proceed 
Man," Ac. 

T. EUice to Ford, Moxon, p. v. col. 1, — 
" The ready Qraces lent their willing aid ; 
Pallas herself now pla^*d the chambermaid." 

New-left, &c. In Ellice, new-played alludes, I imagine, to 
to the story of Pandora. Hes. Epy. 72,— 

J^Sttri Sk Kal K6<rfiti<T£ Otd yXavKtHTriQ *A9rfvri' 
Afupl Si ol Xdpirig rt Qtal cat irhrvui HiiQut 
'opfiovg xpv<riiovg eOtffav XP^^' K.r.X. 

*'* Mr. Dyce has left now in the text. In the example from 
Bacon's Essays, Mr. Markby's edition has now, which therefore I 
presume is the reading of the old copies. In both instances new 
is, no doubt, the genuine word. — Ed. 
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Massinger, Fatal Dowry, iii. antepenult. ; see context, 

" Now wealth, I see, change maimers and the man«'* 
The two preceding lines begin with Hoto j hence, perhaps, 
the error. •' Netc wealth." (The syntax, I imagine, is to 
be explained on the ground of wealth being, as it were, a 
noun of multitude.) City Madam, iv. 4, Moxon, p. 833, 
col. 1, ult., — 

" — — — ^ You look, master Stargaze, 
As you had seen a strange comet, and had now foretold, 

[dele comma] 
The end of the world, and on what day." 

New, Picture, v. 3, near the beginning, — 
*' I long to see her as my now-loved rivaL" 

Perhaps an erratum for " neto-loved." Dekker, &c.. Witch 
of Edmonton, ii. 2, Moxon's Ford, p. 193, col. 1, — 

« farewell, nustress bride 1 

Till now elected thy old scorn deride." 

I know not how this passage, as a whole, ought to be read ; 
but I have hardly any doubt that now is a corruption of 
new. Hall's Satires, B. iv. Sat. vii. 1. 9, — 

" if carping Aqnine's spright 

To see now Kome were licenced to the light. 
How hb enraged ghost would stamp and swear. 
That GsBsar's throne is tum*d to Peter's chair. 

Now, of course. (Construe, — " How his ghost, enraged 

that Caesar's chair, would stamp," Stc.) Browne, 

Britannia's Pastorals, B. ii. Song iii. ed. Clarke, p. 254 ; 
see context, — 

" had they power 

To speak their now content, as we can our. 

They would," &c. 
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Perhaps new. Poems of Uncertain Authors, Chalmers, 
voLii. p. 421, col. 2, — 

** She [read See] how the outward shew the wittes may dull 
Not of the wise, hut as the mo8t intend, 
[».«., underitandy I imagine ; compare the French entendre;] 
Minerua yet might neuer peroe their scull, 
That Circes cup and Oupides hrand have blend [ue, blinded} 
Whose fond affects now stirred haue the brain." 

NetO'Stirred, I suspect. Sidney, Arcadia, B. i. p. 92, 1. 38, 

" He found that Eeason's self now reasons found 
To &sten knots which fancy first had hound.'* 

Perhaps " new reasons." Sonnets, &c., p. 473, 1. 42, 

" Thine earth now springs, mine fiadeth." 
See context. New, I suspect. Chapman and Shiriey, 
Chabot, V. 3, GiflFord and Dyce's Shirley, vol. vi. p. 164, 

" My frame hath lately, sir, been ta'en apieoes, 
And but now put together ; the least force 
Of mirth will shake, and unjoint all my reason.*' 

Shirley, Elegy on Yiscount Savage, voLvi. p. 4 50, — 

" see, where 

The treasure of his bosom doth appear, 

Now coming to her saint with her drown'd eyes,** &c. 

New? Honoria and Mammon, v. init,, vol. vi. p. 67, — 

** His thoughts are all now taken up with courtship 
To Honoria." 
Perhaps new, but I feel somewhat doubtful. Crashawe 
Poems, Retrosp. vol. i. p. 281 (speaking of a rose), — 

" The sweet dash of a shower now shed, [dele comma] 
Invited him no more to hide 
Within himself the purple pride 
Of his forward flower," &c. 
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" NeW'shed;" the error seems almost too palpable to require 
noticing. Herrick, Hesperides, Clarke's edition, vol. i. xliii. 
Upon Julia's Recovery, p. 46, penult. ; this is almost as 
obvious, — 

" Droop, droop no more, or haiig the head, 

Ye roses almost withered ; 

Now ^^ strength, and newer purple get, 

Each here-declining violet." 

Carew, Clarke, Ixxxvii. p. 125, — 

*' His matter 's so sublime, so now his phrase, 
So £ar above the style of Bemboe*s [^BemhoeSy i.e., Bemho's] 
days,'* &c. 

New of course. Dubartas, ii. i. iii., near the end, p. 101, 
col. 2 ; see context, — 

*' Go then, nay run, renowned martialists $ 
Be-fonnd French-G-reece, in noto-Natolian lists," &c. 

New ? This volume [folio 1641] is very correctly printed. 

Perhaps too ib. m, iv. p. 187, col. 1, — 

« Divine design ! O purpose worthy praise. 
To new-reiorm the state, and soundly heal 
With wholesome laws th' hurts of the commonweal ! " 

[Old copy, " ikw-Reform."] 



XCIV. 

In the folio, and likewise in the original editions of Shake- 
speare's poems (the latter statement is grounded altogether 
on internal evidence), this and his have in many instances 

^ So also Pickering's edition 1846. In the following example, 
the modem edition 1772 corrected the blunder, which appears in 
the edition 1640.--J&(i. 
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supplanted one another. In the following passages from 
the folio, this has confessedly taken place. Midsummer 
Night's Dream, iv. 1, p. 157, col. 2, — 

" Oh, how mine eyes doth loath thU^ visage now! " 
King John iv. 1, p. 14, col. 1, — 

** The Iron of it selfe, though heate red hot, 
Approaching neere these eyes, would drinke my teares. 
And quench this fierie indignation, 
£uen in the matter of mine innocence." 

(This occurs in the line preceding The Irotiy &c.). v. 2, 

p.l9, ult.,~ 

" and to thrill and shake 

Euen at the crying of your Nations crow. 
Thinking ihit voyoe an armed Englishman.*^ 

Quod tamen sequitur Eques.^^ King Richard II. ii. 1, 
p. 29, col. 1,— 

" Why (Cosine) were thou Regent of the world. 
It were a shame to let ^ Lamd by lease.** 

iv. 1, p. 39, col. 2, 1.1,— 

" The blood of English shall manure the ground. 
And foture Ages groane for Ms foule Act.** 

''^ It is worth observing that Fisher*s quarto has his in this 
line; Roberts*s and all the folios, this. In the following line both 
the quartos have this head; all the folios, his head. This double 
blunder of the folios was adopted by all the earlier editors. Capell 
first restored the readings of Fisher's quarto. Mr. Collier's Old 
Corrector " makes no sign ** here. — JEd. 

i3< And Mr. Collier, though Rowe had set the passage right a 
century and a half ago. The Old Corrector has done nothing hoe, 
though he has altered the verse above; nothing, too, in Midsunmier 
Night*s Dream ('* Am intelligence **), though he has there tampered 
with the next verse. — JSd. 
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Hamlet, v. 2, p. 281, col. 2, towards the end of the play, — 
" Mis quarry ones on hauocke." 

Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1, near the end, p. 147, 
col. 1 ; see context, — 

« and for his intelligence, 

If I haue thankes, it is a deere expence." 

All's Well, &c., iii. 6, p. 244, col. 1,— "let him fetch, his 
drumme, &c. — when your Lordship sees the bottome of this 
successe in 't, and to what mettle this counterfeyte lump of 
ours will be melted if you giue him not John drumme's 
entertainment," &c. Hamlet, i. 5, p. 257 (erratum for 157), 
col. 2,— 

" I that incestuous, that adulterate Beast 



■ Won to this shamefull Lust 



The will of my most seeming vertuous Queene." 
iii. 4, p. 271, col. 1, — 

** See what a grace was seated on his Brow.** 

In V. 2, — " You are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes 
is — Hamlet, I dare not confess that, &c. Osric. I mean, 
sir, for his weapon ;" Knight has erroneously thit ; doubt- 
less from one or more of the quartos.^^^ 

The same corruption, as it appears to me, has taken place 
in the following passages. lOng Henry VIII. v. 2, — 

^ This is the reading of the quartos, except that of 1603, which 
does not contain the passage. The foHos have cut it down very 
considerably, but what they have left is clear and consistent. 
Some of the early editors have followed this curtailed text ; their 
successors have generally followed the quartos, merely altering 
thU to his, Mr. Knight has mixed the two recensions, and has 
made a sad mess of both. — Ed, 
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" Oood man, sit down ; now let me see the proudest 
He, that dares most, but wag his finger at thee : 
67 all that *s holy, he had better starve. 
That but once think his place becomes thee not." 

Many editions indeed (teste Dyce, Remarks, p. 141, who 
also approves of this) read this. Measure for Measure, iii. 1, 
near the end, — " The maid will I frame, and make fit for 
hi8 attempt." Papse ! this. Twelfth Night, iii. 4, — 
" This youth, that you see here, 

I snatch'd one half out of the jaws of death ; 

Believ*d him with such sanctity of love, — 

And to Mt image, which, methought, did promise 

Most venerable worth, did I devotion.*' 

** This image." (A line, too, is lost after love, as noticed 
elsewhere.) Coriolanus, v. 3, — 

" _____ Come, let us go : 

This fellow had a Yolsoian to his mother, 
His wife is in Oorioli, and his (!) child 
Like him by chance." 
King Henry V. i. 1, — 

" So that the art and practic part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theorio." 

See context; possibly hia; at any rate, this seems odd. 
Titus Andronicus, iv. 4, — 

" They hither march amain, under conduct 

Of Lucius, son to old Andronicus ; 

Who threats, in course of this revenge, to do 

As much as ever Coriolanus did." 

Unquestionably this makes sense, but I cannot doubt that 

the author wrote his. Tarquin and Lucrece, St. Ixxix., — 

** But when a black^feu^'d cloud the world doth threat-, 

In his dim mist th* aspiring mountains hiding. 

From earth's dark womb some gentle gust doth get, 
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Which hlows these pitchy VBpours from their biding, 
Hindering their present fcdl by this dividing.*' 
The " gentle gust," like the doud, being personified, more 
poett, vett, AngL The same remark applies here also. 
Venus and Adonis, St. clxxiii., — 

" as the snaO, whose tender horns being hit,. 

Shrinks backward in his shelly caye with pain. 
And there, all smother'd up, in shade doth sit, 
Long after fearing to creep forth again ; 
So, at Aiff bloody view, her eyes are fled 
Into the deep dark cabins of her head.*' 
Read, " at this bloody view," and point,^ — 

'* And there, all smother'd up in shade, doUi sit.** 
Sonnet xxxiii., — 

" Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, &c. 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face. 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide. 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace.** 

** With his disgrace." (So, for instance, Antony and Cleo- 
patra, iii. 11, to the whipped messenger, — " Hence with 
thy stripes, begone." Beaumont and Fletcher, Monsieur 
Thomas, i. 2, Moxon, vol. i. p. 469, col. 1, — 
" Else certain had I peri8h*d with my rudeness, 
Ere I had won myself,** &c.) 

Much Ado, &c. ii. 1, — " I told him, and (I think) told him 
true, that your grace had got the will of this young lady." 
His; this has nothing to refer to. Merchant of Venice, iii. 2, 
" Fay him six thousand, and dshce the bond ; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that, 
Before a finend of this description 
Shall lose a hair thorough Bassanio*8 fault.** 
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His, I suspect. And so, I think. Sonnet cli., — 
" My soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in love ; flesh stays no further reason, 
But, rising at thy name, doth point out thee 
As his triumphant prize. Proud of this pride, 
He is contented thy poor drudge to be, 
To stand in thy affiiirs, £bi11 by thy side." 

And Ixv., — 

** Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea. 
But sad mortahty o'ersways their power. 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea. 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ?" 

Merchant of Venice, iv. 1, — 

" I take this offer then, pay the bond thrice." 
His. Macbeth, ii. 4, — 

" Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man's act. 
Threaten his bloody stage." 

Perhaps this. 

Instances from other Writers. — Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Tamer Tamed, v. 1, Moxon, voLii. p. 228, col. 1, — 
" And this good gentleman (woe worth me for 't !) 
Even with his reverend head, this head of wisdom. 
Told two and twenty stairs,, good and true," &c. 

Tkis}^ Middleton, Inner Temple Masque, Dyce, vol. v. 
p. 141,- 

" Sweet master doctor, look quickly upon his water. 
That I may break the iirinal *bout his pate." 

^ So the second folio and Sympson ; but, as succeeding editors 
preferred the corrupt reading of the first folio,it was quite necessary 
that Mr. Dyce and Walker should again put matters right, and 
make us as wise as our ancestors were more than a century and a 
half ago.— J&(2. 
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Qu-i '*tki8 water;" see what follows. Marlowe, King 
Edward XL, where the assassins are murdering Edward, — 

" I feare me that this cry will raise the town, 
And therefore let us take horse and away." 

Rather Aw; see context. This occurs three lines below. 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, B. i. C. ii. St. vi.,~ 

" Betouming to his bed in torment great, 
And bitter anguish of hit guilty sight. 
He could not rest ; but did his stout heart eat, 
And wast his inward gall with deepe despight," &c. 

This. Play of Soliman and Perseda, H 3, p. 1, — 

" I know the letcher hopes to haue my loue. 
And first Perseda shall with his hand die, 
Then [i.e., than] yeeld to him and Hue in infamie." 

Apparently ikis, Spenser, Colin Clout, L116, — 

" Full faine she loVd, and was belov'd full faine, 
Of her own brother river, Bregog hight. 
So hight because of this deceitfoll traine. 
Which he with Mulla wrought to win delight." 

Bis, surely ; no previous mention has been made of the 
traine, Middleton, &c.. Old Law, Moxon's Massinger, 
p. 434, col. 2,— 

" He *s the duke's prisoner, and we seize upon him 
To answer this contempt against the law." 

His; see context, and the preceding part of the scene. 
Fairfax, B. xviii. St. civ., — 

" Which heard, Baimondo thus bespake this crew : 
The town is won, my friends, and doth it yet 
Eesist?" 

" ai suoi — Grida." His. B. iv. St. xxiii., — 



" To her he told the sum of this emprise." 
VOL. II. 15 
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Hia, I imagine ; see context, — 

** Quetta a se ohiama, e seco i suoi consigli 
Oomparte.** 

Browne, Brit. Past. B. i. Song iii. Clarke, p. 95 ; the birds, 

singing in concert, — 

« wiU'd 

Some bird to fly into a neighbouring field, 
In embassy unto the king of bees. 
To aid his partners on the flowers and trees : 
"Who condescending gladly flew along 
To bear the bass to hU well-tuned song.'* 

ThU; or possibly iheir, but I think not. His occurs 
again the next line but one. G. Herbert's Temple, " The 
EUxir," ed. 1837, p. 197,— 

** Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things thee to see ; 
And, wliat I do in any thing, 
To do it as for thee : 

** Not rudely, as a beast, 
To run into an action ; 
But still to make thee prepossess'd, 
And give it his perfection. 



** All may of thee partake : 
Nothing can be so mean. 
Which, with his^ tincture, for thy sake, 
Will not grow bright and dean." 

B«ad this, in the latter place at any rate ; and print,— 
" Which, with this tincture, * For thy sake,* 
Will not," Ac. 

137 This corruption is perhaps modem. The tenth edition, 
1674, points the line thus, p. I79j — 

"Which with this tincture (for thy sake)," &o.— itf. 
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Chapman, Commentary on II. iii. Taylor's edition,^^® vol. i. 
p. 96, — ** But let this criticism in this be weighed with his 
other faults found in our master," &c. His, surely, vii. 
p. 171, 1.24,— 

'* And to his wish shall he be help*d, if he escape with life 
The harmful danger-breathing fit, Idele comma] of his ad- 
venturous strife." 
This ? xvii. vol. ii. p. 109, 1. 15,— 

** and with "his little vent 

Of inward grie( he took the spoil," &c. 
Surely this; see context. P. 110, 1. 35, — " with his dread- 
ful state;" perhaps this ; vicle prsecedentia. Odyss. viii, 
p. 125, init., — 

'* Hear me, Phseaoian counsellors and peers ; 
And cease, Demodocus ; perhaps all ears 
Are not delighted with Ms song ;" &c. 

This? V. 537,— 

ArifiSioKOQ b'iidri (TXiOsrta if>6pfiiyya Xiynav 
oif yap Toi irdvretrei xapi2^(S/iei/oc rdS' itiSii, 

II. xi. old ed. p. 157, — 

** Adorning thee in his bright arms, that his resembled form 
May haply make thee thought himself, and calm his hostile 
storm." 
This, Chapman and Shirley's Chabot, ii. 1, Gifford and 
Dyce's Shirley, vol. vi. p. 103 ; see context, — 

** Your counsellors of state contenm*d and slighted, 
As in this brain more drcumscrib'd all wisdom, 
And poUcy of empire." 

** In these examples from the modem edition (Taylor's) of 
Chapman, N. Butter's old folio confirms Walker's conjectures. 
In the last example, which Walker took from the old folio, the 
modem edition is correct.— 2?(2. 
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" As in his brain were.'' Sidney, Arcadia, B.i. p.21, 1.35, — 
" Palladius having gotten his general knowledge of the 
party against whom, as he had already of the party for 
whom he was to fight, he went to Kalander," &c. This; 
see context. This book^^^ is in general remarkably correct, 
so far at least as I have read (the first twenty-three pages ; 
Dec, 184. ). B. iii. p. 288, 1. 15,—" So as in this travel 
(seeking Pyrocles to be revenged of his uncle's death) 
hearing of this siege," &c. His ? This seems abrupt, no 
mention having been made before of his expedition ; or is 
that supposed to be implied in p. 287, 1.47, — "nephew 
to the giant Euardes, whom Pyrocles slew" ? lb. Con- 
tinuation, p. 375, 1. 21 ; see context, — 

" To this chaate love your sacred fortunes bow ;** 
perhaps his. Donne, Poems, 1633, p.l70, — 

'* But that Christ on this cross did rise and fall, 
Sin had eternally benighted all/' 

Bis, I imagine. 



XCV. 

His and her confounded. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Cupid's Revenge, ii. 2, near the 
end ; Bacha is speaking, — 

" One that had 

But so much modesty left as to blush, 

** The edition used by Walker wants the title-page, but Mr. Dyec 
kindly informed me that the copy in question is one of the second 
edition. Walker must have exercised great literary activity towards 
the close of his life, for he has corrected the volume throughout, 
and, as the reader will observe, constantly quotes from it. — Etfr 
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Or shrink a little at his first encounter, 

Had been undone ; where I came off with honour, 

And gain too." 

Her, Pericles of Tyre, ii. 2, — 
" What is the fourth ? 
Thai, A blazing torch that 'b turned upside down ; 

The motto, Quod me alit, me extinguit, 
Sim, Which shows that beautj hath hig power and will. 
Which can as well inflame, as it can kill." 

Her ? The passage is somewhat obscure. In the Comedy 
of Errors, v. 1, the converse error has taken place, — 
" melancholy, 

Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair; 

And, at her heels, a huge infectious troop," &c. 

Spenser, Dedicatory Sonnets to the F. Q., Sonnet to the 
Coantess of Pembroke, — 

" Who first my Muse did lift out of the flore, 
To sing his sweet delights in lowly laies." 

Her, surely ; see context ; unless it be an erratum of the 
modem edition from which I quote.^*^ Pericles of Tyre, v« 
Grower's introductory speech, — 

« from whence 

Lysimachus our Tyrian ship espies, 

Hia banners sable, trimm'd with rich expense ; 

And to him in his barge with fervour hies^" 

Her. (Just before, — 

« the city striv*d 

Ck>d Neptime's annual feast to keep." 

Is not this wrong ?) Spenser, F. Q., B. iv. C. xii. St. xxiii., 

" So backe he came unto her patient $" 
qu,y his; see context. 

1^ JZm appears in the folio 1611, and in Todd.—I!d. 
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T. C, Version of Tasso's fourth Canto, ap. Singer's Fairfax, 

vol. i. p. xl., — 

" Within few dayes this dame her journey ends. 
There were the Frankes their large pavillions spred. 
Whose hewtie rare at his apparenee lends : 
Bahling to tongues and eyes a gazing led," &o. 

Write and point somewhat as follows, — 

" There where — spred 

Whose bewtie rare, at her apparenee, lends 
Babling to tongues, and eyes a gazing led ;** &c. 

For his, referred to bewtie^ seems much too harsh. Shake- 
speare, Sonnet cii., — 

" As Philomel in summer's front doth sing, 
And stops his (!) pipe in growth of riper days j" 
though only two lines below we have, — 

" Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night." 
So in 1 Eang Henry VI. v. 3, the folio has, in immediate 
sequence, p. 115, col. 2, 1. ult., — 

'* So doth the Swan her downie Signets saue. 
Keeping them prisoner underneath his wings.*' 

Marlowe, Faustus, 1. 6, — 

" Nor in the pomp of proud audacious deeds 
Intends our muse to vaunt his heavenly verse." 

Surely her. Harrington's Ariosto, B. xiii. St. liii., — 
*' Her husband liv'd most happy all his time, 
And in such state as few had Uv'd before : 
But after fell from being duke of Milan," &o. 
Her, surely. Notes subjoined to B. xiii., — " — only here 
he [Ariosto] notes (which was true indeed) that during his 
wife's life he lived more happy than he did after-, for at 
her death began his misery." 
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XCVI, 

Thy^ their, and similar words, confounded with the, 

Pericles iii. 1, near the end, — 

- spite of all the rupture of the sea, 



This jewel holds his biding on my arm ; 
Unto ihy value will I mount myself 
Upon a courser, whose delightful steps 
Shall make the gazer joy to see him tread.*' 

Why should he apostrophize the jewel? The^ I think. 
{Delightful is full of delight, delighted,) 

Instances in Shakespeare and others, where thy, their, 
and other like words have been corrupted into the, and vice 
versa. — Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Induction, 
Gifford, vol.ii. p. 13, — 

'* O, but to such whose faces are aU zeal,'' &o. 



*' Beligion in their garments, and their hair 

Cut shorter than their eye-brows ! when the conscience 
Is vaster than the ocean, and devours 
More wretches than the Counters." 

Qu,, " their conscience ;" except that Jonson would, per- 
haps, have written consciences. Peele, David and Bethsabe, 
Dyce, vol.ii. p. 11, — 

•* To joy (i.e., enjoy) her love I 'U build a kingly bower, 
Seated in hearing of a hundred streams. 
That, for their homage to her sovereign joys, 
Shall, as the serpents fold into their nests 
In oblique turnings, wind the nimble waves 
About the circles of her curious walks." 
Their, surely. Perhaps the neighbouring the's misled the 
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printer ; and so in some of the other instances. Fletcher, 
Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 4, tm^., Moxon voLi. p. 279, 
col. I, ad fin, y — 

** Night, do not steal away ! I woo thee jet 

To hold a hard band o'er the rusty bit 

That guides fht lazy team.'* 

Thy ;^^^ and so perhaps 5, p. 281, col. I, — 

** Thy glorious constancy appears so bright, 
I dare not meet the beams with my weak sight." 

Tarquin and Lucrece, St. liii., — 

" Which gives the watchword to his hand full soon. 
To draw the cloud that hides iht silver moon." 

I cannot help thinking that Shakespeare must have written 

" thii s. m." By the way, St. ccxlv., — 

" — ^— with a joyless smile she turns away 
The fftce, that map which deep impression bears 
Of hard misfortune, carv'd in it with tears ;'* 

surely we should read Her, Macbeth, i. 2, — 

" ^— — Hail, brave friend ! 

Say to the king the knowledge of the broil, 
As thou didst leave it." 

Surely thy. Ford, &c.. Witch of Edmonton, iii. 2, Moxon, 
p. 197, col. 1,— 

** He shall hardly offend without my knowledge. 
Susan, Thine own diligence is that I press, 

And not the curious eye over his faults." 
Thy. Fairfax's Tasso, B. xi. St. Ivii., — 

*' When Gt>diTey parted, parted eke the heart. 

The strength and fortune of the Christian bands ; 

Courage increased in their adverse part) 

Wrath in their hearts, and vigour in their hands." 

^*^ So Mr. Dyce, after the three earliest quartos.-* JStf. 
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The^ I suspect ; their originating in the two t}ieir% below. 

Instances in which this has happened, even according to 
the received text of Shakespeare. — As You Like It, iii. 2, 
folio, p. 196, col. 2, — '* Cry holla, to the tongue, I prethee : 
it curuettes vnseasonably ;" — where Knight follows the 
folio. Vulg. rightly thy ; as also in Troilus and Cressida, 
ii.3, 11th page, col. 2,—'* Why am I a fooJe? J%er. 
Make that demand to the Creator." (Knight has the 
prover ; I suppose from the quarto. Was prover substi- 
tuted for Creator through fear of the profaneness act ?) 
" Thy"^^ Creator," surely. 2 King Henry IV. iv. 4,— 

" But thou : 

Hast eat thy bearer up." 
Fol. the. 

Emendations resumed. — Coriolanus, i. 5, — 

** Now the fair Goddess, Fortune, 

Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Misguide thy opposers* swords!" 

"The opposers';" i.e., the enemies^, ut passim apud S. 
The metre (wf Ifioiyt doKei) and the sense both require this ; 
for " ^Aiy opposers" would properly mean Coriolanus's per- 
sonal enemies, not the Volscians. Also Love's Labour 's 
Lost, i. 1, — " I did commend the black-oppressing humour 
to the most wholesome physic of thy health-giving air." 
l%e. Cleveland's Ode to Jonson, Gifford's J., vol. v. p. 4 5 5, 

" And from the best [pin] in Apollo's quire 
Take down thy best-tuned Ijre." 

>^ So Pope and his successors down to Capell inclusive ; John- 
son and recent editors have adopted the quarto reading (of the 
prover)f which, from their silence, they seem to have under- 
stood.— JEtf. 
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Evidently the. The brackets are Gifford's, the word pin 
being a conjectural supplement of his own. Surrey, Poems, 
ed. 1831, p. 17, to his mistress, Geraldine, — 

*' Now certes, Garret, since all this is true, 
That from above thy gifts are thus elect, 
Do not deface them then witli fancies new; 
Nor change of minds, let not the mind infect,*' &o. 

(Dele comma after minds) Surely thy}^ History of 
Romeo and Juliet, Var. Shakespeare, vol. vi. p. 304, 1. 24, 
— " to leave the rest behinde," and p. 315, 1. 34, — " the 
stubbome body ;" read thy. King Richard II. i. 1, — 
** Once more, the more to aggravate the note. 
With a foul traitor's name stuff I thy throat." 

TAy, I suspect. This however, like some others, would 
perhaps rather belong to Art. xliii. Habington, Castara, 
Retrosp. vol. xii. p. 280, — 

" The world's great eye. 

Though hreaking nature's law, will us supply 

With his still flaming lamp : and to obey 

Our chaste desires, fix here perpetual day. 

But should he set, what rebel night dares rise 

To be subdued i' th' vict'ry of the eyes." 

Thy, The poem throughout is addressed to Castara. 
Twelfth Night, iii. 2,—" We '11 call thee ^ithe cubiculo." 
Thy, I think, as Malone suggests. Spenser, Sonnet pre- 
fixed to the History of Scanderbeg, Todd, vol. viii. p. 180, 

" Wherefore doth vaine Antiquitie so vaunt 
Her ancient monuments of mightie peeres, 
And old her5es which their world did daunt 
With their great deedes and fild their childrens eares ? " 

i"** Nott reads thy without observation. — JEd, 
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The, This, however, rather belongs to Art. xliii. Browne, 
Britannia's Pastorals, B.i. Song v., Clarke, p. 151, — 
" Yain man, do not mistrust 
Of heaven winning ; 
Kor, though the most unjust, 
Despair for sinning : 
God will be seen his sentence changing, 
If he behold the wicked ways estranging." 

Thee^ I imagine. B. ii. Songii. p. 212, ult., — 

" since when, I saw her not. 

Nor know I where to search ; but if thou please \hut^ if 

thou plecue^'] 
'Tis not a forest, mountain, rocks, or seas. 
Can in thy journey stop my going on." 

The ? at least thy can have no place here. I rather think, 
however, that Browne wrote this, 2 King Henry VI. iv. 1, 

" sooner dance upon a bloody pole 

Than stand uncovered to the vulgar groom." 

Surely this, Herrick, Change Common to All, Clarke, 
vol. ii. cccclix., — 

** All things subject are to fate ; 
Whom this mom sees most fortunate. 
The evening sees in poor estate." 

They I imagine. AU 's Well, &c i. 3,— 

« What's the matter, 

That this distemper'd messenger of wet. 
The many-colour'd Iris, rounds thine eye ? " 

[This?] 

King John, v. 4, — 

" Seek out King John, and fall before his feet ; 
For, if the French be lords of this loud day. 
He mecttut to recompense the pains you take, 
By cutting off your heads." 
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Palpably wrong. Did Shakespeare write, " if that France 
be lord,'* 8mj. P or is a line lost? e.g., — 

" Seek out King John, and fall hefore his feet ; 
[Confide not in the plighted faith of Lewis j] 
For, i^" Ac. 

Spenser, Sonnet to Gabriel Harvey, Todd, vol. viii. p. 1 7 8, 

** Harvey, the happj above happiest men 
I read ; that, sitting like a looker-on 
Of this worldes stage, dost note," &c. 

Thee, This is not altogether an unfrequent erratum. 
Sidney, Astrophel and Stella, Tenth Song, p. 561, — 

" O dear life, when shall it he. 
That mine eyes thine eyes shall see ? 
i^nd in them thy mind discover. 
Whether absence have had force 
Thy remembrance to divorce 
From the image of the lover ? " 

Thy^^ surely. Arcadia, B. iii. p. 288, 1. 20,—" The terrible 
words Clinias used, hoping they would give a cooling to 
the heat of Dametas his courage ; and so indeed they 
did," &c. These surely. Sylvester, Sonnet xi. p. 628, — 

" If these mine eyes were ever sent to seek 
In sumptuous shows for better beauties* choice ; 
If these mine ears were ever lent to like 
Of any sound above the heavenly voice j 
If this my heart did ever mean mislike 
Of thee, or did in other love rejoice ; 
Blind be these eyes,'* &c. 

144 go the later edition of 1622, which also reads theae bdow. 
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Thy, surely. Carew, Obsequies to the Lady Ana Hay, 
Clarke*sed.lxx. p. 93,1*6 — 

" This, if suryey'd, shall to thy view impart 
How little more than late thou wert, thou art.'* 

Perhaps the. Thy occurs three lines above, and six below. 
On the Death of Dr. Donne, Ixxii. p. 97, 1. 4, " thy dust;" 
of course the; " thy ashes " occurs four lines below. L. 23, 
" the Promethean breath ;*' read thy; there are two the'a 
just above. On Master W. Montague, His Return from 
Travel, Ixxiv. p. 104, — 

" Then whilst the aromatic odours bum 
In honour of their darling's safe return," &c. 

They. Ixxii. p. 99 (On the Death of Dr. Donne, ten lines 
from the end), for ** draw the envy," read " draw thee envy ;" 
see the passage ; and so xci. p. 130, 1. 17 (The Comparison, 
four lines from the end), — 

*' Fair Goddess, since thy feature makes the one." 
Read thee, Shirley, Gentleman of Venice, ii. 1, Gifford 
and Dyce, vol. v. p. 20, 1. 3, — 

" Who has the vote to-day 

Of all the gentlemen?" 

Surely thy; see context. To a Lord, &c., vol. vi. p. 416 ; 
see context, — 

" Dote still upon the dragon, she 
Is fierce, and form'd enough for thee ; " 
thy, I conjecture. Beaumont, Elegy on the Countess of 
Rutland, Moxon, vol. ii. p. 7 1 1, col. ], — 

" But yet I would have call'd thy fortune kind, 
If it had only tried the settled mind 
With present crosses," &c. 

^* All these blunders from Carew, except the last, appear in the 
edition 1640, which has also " the ashes" for " thy ashes."— J^d. 
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Thy ?'^^ see context 

[The following may be placed here. — Ud.] 
This and thy, — ^Ford, Love's Sacrifice, ii. 4, Moxon, p. 85, 
col. 2,— 

« I '11 write 

Thi9 loye within the tables of my heart." 

Thy, I think ; though, as this occurs four lines above, and 
two below, the passage belongs, perhaps, to the class noticed 
in Art. xliii. ; and the same may be said of the following, 
Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 6, Moxon's Beaumont and 
Fletcher, vol. ii. p. 569, col. 1, — 

" This is the man 

Was hegg'd and banish'd ; this is he contemns thee. 
And what thou dar'st do ; and in this disguise, 
Against this known edict, follows thy sister." 

Certainly thyM"^ And so perhaps of Cymbeliue, i. 7, — 
'* The king my father shall be made acquainted 
Of % assault." 

I think this. Thy occurs four lines above, and seven below, 
iv. 2,— 

'* Pisanio might have kill'd thee at the heart, 
And left tUs head on." 

I%y of course. This last passage I have noticed in Art. xliii. 

1^ SoMr.Dyce.— J?rf. 

^*7 So Mr. Dyce ; see his note ; but I cannot agree with him 
in rejecting Seward's known. Nobody can transgress A.*8 own 
edict but A. himself. The old copies read " this owne edict," two 
blunders, which require two corrections. — JEd. 
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XCVII. 

Instances of Error in the beginning or earlier part of Words, 
1 King Henry VI. iv. 4, — 

'< To beat assailing death from his weak regions" 
LegionSy of course, with some editions. Julius Caesar, iii. 1 , 

" CflBsar shall 

Have all true rites, and lawful ceremonies." 
Bead due. Comedy of Errors, iii. 2, — 

** Your weeping sister is no wife of mine, 
Kor to her bed no homage do I owe ; 
Far more, far more, to you do I decline.** 

Ts decline ever used in this sense ? ^*® If not, we should 

read incline, Pericles, iv. 1, — 

« Go, I pray you. 

Walk, and be cheerful once again ; reserve 
That excellent complexion, which did steal 
The eyes of young and old." 

Was reserve ever used in this sense? Surely preserve, 
(Chaucer, Complaint of the Black Knight, L'Envoye, — 
** Princesse, pleaseth it to your benignitee l-tie'] 



Your man may your mercy find. 

And pity eke, that long hath be behind, 

Let him again he provoked to grace,*' &o. 

Revoked surely, Frequentius pro rariori.) Othello, i. 1, 
ut vulg,, *' damn'd in a fair wife," is an instance. I King 
Henry VI. iv. 1, — 

*• Mr. Dyoe (A Few Not«8, &c., p. 29) quotes an instance. 
Several of the conjectures in this article are common to the earlier 
editors and the Old Corrector. — Sd. 
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** Or doth this churlish superstition 
Pretend some alteration in good will?" 

Portend. 5, — 

" You fled for vantage, every one will swear j 
But, if I 5otD, thej '11 say it was for fear.'* 

Goe, I imagine. All's Well, &c. iii. 5, — 

" Yond's that same knave 

That leads him to these places^ 

Palpably wrong. Bead with Theobald, pacea}^ Two 
Noble Kinsmen, i. 1, near the end, — 



■ omit not any thing 



In the pretended celebration.'* 

What can pretended mean? Intended^ perhaps, was the 
word. Measure for Measure, v. 1, — 

" and would not rather 

Make rash remonstrance of my hidden power," &c. 

Demonstrance; and so Malone proposes. Note, however, 
Shirley, Imposture, i. 2, GiflFord and Dyce, vol. v. p. 190, — 
" (our virgins shall) make in 

Each garden a remonstrance of this hattle, 

Where flowers shall seem to fight, and every plant, 

Gut into forms of green artillery. 

And instruments of war, shall keep alive 

The memory of this day," Ac. 

Gifford*s note, — " — it seems to be used in a kind of 
military sense, for a representation, a mimic show." He 
takes it for a piece of the speaker's bombast ; but may not 
the word have been in use in the sense of exhibition ? so 

'^^ Q«., passes. Compare Measure for Measure, v. 1, — 

** your grace like power divine 

Hath look'd upon my passes." Sd. 
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th&t to make rask remofuirance of one* 9 power would be to 
exhibit it unadvuedly, (By the way, terminations in ance 
for ati(m aire not unfrequent. Othello, v. 2, — 
'* Yea, curse his better angel from his side, 
And fell to reprobanoe." "^ 

Troilas and Cressida, iii. 2, — 

« give me swift transportance " &c. 

Hamlet of 1603, H 3, p. 4,— 

« »— - O pittiful transformance ! " 

Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1, — 

" your first thought is more 

Than others' labour'd meditance." 
Chapman, II. xix., Taylor, vol. ii. p. 142, — 

<« Satumia conoeiv'd a present sleight, 

And urg'd confirmance of his yaunt, t' infringe it." 

Preface, — " I will encourage myself with mine own 

strength, and what I find within me of comfort and con- 
firmance," &€• Odyss. iii. p. 42, folio, — 

** For their confirmance I will therefore now 
Sleep in oiur black bark.'* 

Spenser, P. Q., B. iii. C. xi. St. xiii., — 

*' And, seeing him behind a stranger knight, 
Whereas no living creatiure he mistooke. 
With great indignance he that sight forsooke," &c.) 

'^^ So we have, a little above, iterance^ which is necessary for 
the metre. Mr. Collier reads iteration and reprobation with the 
quartos, because there is no authority for the a^her forms. That 
is the very reason why they were corrupted in the quartos. So 
prmneditatinff has supplanted meditance in the latter half of the 
Terse quoted by Walker from Two Noble Kinsmen. Operance 
occurs in that play, L 3 ; insuUance in Chapman, Odjss. ix. ; 
penetrance in H. More, Psychozoia : all required by the metre. 
Sd. 

VOL. II. 16 
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To return to the subject of this article. 1 King Henry VI. 
iv. 7.- 

«< Two TalbotB, winged through the Uther sky,'* &c. 

Hither^ I think ; through this lower sky to heaven. King 
Henry VIII. iv. 1, near the beginning, — 

" — ■ the citizens, 

I am sure, hare shown at full their royal minds." 

Loyal, 3 King Henry VI. ii. 1,^ — 

'* Each one already blazing bj our meeds." 
Deeds surely. King Eichard III. v. 3, — 

** You having lands, and blest with beauteous wiyes. 
They would restrain the one, distain the other." 

Distrain; I forget whether this is my own emendation, or 
a former editor's.^^^ (Three lines above, of course " des- 
perate ventures") 2 King Henry VI. iii. 1, — 
*' I shall not want false witness to condemn me, 
Nor store of treasons to augment my guilt." 

Possibly an erratum for reasons. Hamlet, i. 2,— 

«* O most wicked speed, to post 

With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! '* 

I cannot help suspecting that Shakespeare wrote celerity. 
[But in a tract called Ancient Words, &c., p. 688, Walker 
quotes as an example of ^a?^enYy used for c^^m^y, W.Rowley, 
A Match at Midnight, i. 1 (9), Dodsley, vol. vii. p. 316, — 

" «- and I pray, however Fortune, she that gives ever 

with the dexterity she takes, shall please to fashion out my 

1*1 It was Warburton's conjecture, and so Mr. Collier's Old 
Corrector. Shakespeare has twice used this word elsewhere, both 
times in the sense of seize^ with no reference whatever to rent. 
Malone's note is a jumble of error and contradiction. — JEd* 
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sufferings, yet," &c. He seems, therefore, to have been 
in doubt on the matter. — Ed.] In Troilus and Cressida, 
iv. 5, — 

«« and great deal misprizing 

The knight oppos'dj" 

the foKo has (22nd page of the play, col. 1) disprizing. 
King Eichard III. iii. 7, — 

« almost thoulder'd in the swallowing gulf 

Of dark forgetfulness, and deep oblivion ;" 

and Var. notes. Bah ! Smoulder* dy i.e., smothered* See 
Johnson's note. Comming (i.e., coming), for cunning, is 
noticed elsewhere. 

Other Writers, — Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, B. ii. 
Song 1, Clarke, p. 183,— 

*' As in a forest well complete with deer. 
We see the hollies, ashes, every where 
Eobb'd of their clothing by the browsing game," &c. 

Replete? or was he thinking of the Latin completmf 
(though 9ylva cervis completa would not, I think, be alto- 
gether accurate as Latin.) Ford, Love's Sacrifice, v. 2, 
Moxon, p. 94, col. 2, — 

** Phew ! — an you be in these tunes, sir, I *11 leave you." 

Lunes, I think. Eowley, &c.. Old Law, ii. 1, Moxou's 
Massinger, p. 420, col. 2, — 

" His very household laws, prescribed at home by him. 
Are able to conform seven Christian kingdoms, 
They are so wise and virtuous." 

Birform ? Cartwright, Ordinary, i. 2, Dodsley, vol.x. p. 260, 

** I took one Andrew Credulous this morning 
In dishonest adultery with a trull." 
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Manifest. Marmion, Antiquary, ii. 1, Dodsley, vol.x. p. 24, 
" For flatteries are like sweet pills ; though sweet, 
Yet if they work not straight, iwoert to poison." 

Converts surely. Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, B.ii. 

Song ii., Clarke, p. 213,— 

'* Or if they could the bones of any spy, 
Or torn by beasts, or human tyranny, 
They close inquiry make in caverns blind, 
Yet what they look for would be death to find." 

Loath. Song iii. p. 233, — 

" like a man fallen sick, 

Or through the fever, gout, or lunatic^ 
Changing his doctors oft, each as his notion 
Prescribes a several diet, several potion," &c. 

Rheumatic^ I imagine. Perhaps it was written rumaiique. 



XCVIII. 

Instances in which the latter part of a Word has been 

corrupted, 
Macbeth, ii. 3, — 

" the obscure bird 

Clamour'd the livelong night." 

Obscene, iii. 4, — 

'* Ere human statute purg'd the gentle weal ;" 
General. (Human is here, I think, civilized.) All 's Well, 
&c. i. 3,— 

" You know, my father left me some prescriptions 
Of rare and prov*d effects, such as his reading 
And manifest experience had collected 
For general sovereignty." 
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Manifold}!^ iii. 1,— 

" But I am sure, the younger of our nature^ ' 
That surfeit on their ease, will, day by day. 
Come here for physic." 

Of course, nation ; yet so it stands ! ^^^ Winter's Tale, iii. 
2, near the beginning, — " — thou art here accused and 
arraigned of high treason, in committing adultery, &c. — 
and conspiring, &c. — the pretence whereof being by cir- 
cmnstanoes partly laid open," &c. Practise ? Pericles, i. 1 , 

" Before thee stands this fair Hesperides, 
With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch'd ; 
For death-like dragons here affright thee hard.'* 

Certainly wrong. Affront^ I think; i,e,, confront. This 
play is full of errors. Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2, Moxon's 
Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. ii. p. 556, col. 1, — 
" that Peace might purge 

For her repletion, and retain anew 

Her charitable heart." 

Evidently wrong; regain^ I conjecture. 
Other Writers. — Play of Locrine, ii. 1, — 

•* And from the moisture of the mountain-tops 
The nlent springs dance down with mwrmwring streams. 
And water all the ground with crystal waves." 

"The silver springs." Shirley, Narcissus, Gifford and 
Byce, vol. vi. p. 482, St. 3,— 

<< The other meets him in the iilewt springs ;" 
j^sdUff a mistake for silver, 

«8 So the Old Corrector.— J:c?. 

"• l^anks to Steevens, who restored the nonsense which all 
earlier editors had agreed in rejecting. — Ed. 
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XCIX. 

Transposition of Words, 

1 King Henry IV. i. 3,— 

" I cannot blame him : Was he not proclaim'd 
Bj Bichard that dead is^ the next of blood ? " 

Surely, " that is dead;** and so I find it in the columnar 
edition, printed in 1807, by Stockdale, with Ayscough's 
Index. Another instance of this frequent error occurs in 
the folio below, p. 52, col. 2, — 

" I would have pot/son' d him with a pot of Ale." 

Many instances of this species of corruption have, as I be^^ 
lieve, escaped the notice of the commentators. I include 
the cases in which two words have changed places with 
one ; as no more weighs and weigh no more. Winter's Tale, 
3,- 

" he boasts himself 

To have a worthy feedmg : Jmt I have it 
Upon his own report, and I believe it." 

** / hut have it.'* Ibid. — " and [read ««] though 

authority be a stubborn bear, yet ^ w oft led by the nose 
with gold." I think the English of Shakespeare's time 
requires is he; and so in Hamlet, iv. 7^ — 
" How much I had to do to calm his rage ! " 

I would read had I, In the very same scene, and the pre- 
ceding column, — p. 276, col. 1, — the foKo has, — 

" And to such wondrous doing brought his Horse, 
As had he been encorps't and demy-Natur'd 
With the braue Beast ;" 
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the eonverse error; and King Lear, v. 3, p. 306, col. 2, it 
reads, — 

" For thee, oppressed King, I am cast downe j" 

where the quartos (teste edit. 1770) have rightly, am /, 
Cymbeline, i. adjin,^ — 

** Send jour trunk to me ; it shall safe he kept," &c. 

I am not quite sure that we ought not to read, " it shall 
be sqfe kept." All 's WeU, &c. iii. 5,— 

«« Think you it is so ? 

Sel, Ay, surely, mere the truth j I know his lady." 

Unless it can be shown that this was grammar in Shake- 
speare's time, any more than in ours, we must read, " the 
mere truth." 1 King Henry VI. i. 2,— 

** Heayen, and our Lady graciousy hath it pleas*d 
To shine on my contemptible estate." 

Surely, " our gradom Lady^ King Henry VIII. iii. 1, — 

** -^— The king loves you j 

Beware, you lose it not : For us, \Xyou 'please 
To trust us," &c. 

" y^ please you^ metri gratia, Lover's Complaint, St. vi., 

*• Upon whose weeping margent she was set ;" 

qu., with Malone, " Upon whose margent weeping^^ &c. 
See context. Julius Caesar, v. 1, — 

*' Be thou my witness, that, against my will, 
As Pompey was, am I compell'd to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties." 

1 am? Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1, — " — thou shouldst 
have heard how her horse fell. Sec. . . • with many things 
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of vsorihy memory, which now shall die in obliTion," &c., 
''worthy of memory." All's Well, &c. i.l,— "— to 
like him that ne'er it likes** Surely, " that ne'er like% it** 
V.3,- 

" Tell me, sirrah ; hut tell me true, I charge thee," &c 
Surely, — 

" Tell me,— Ji*<, tirrah, tell me true," Ac. 

Much Ado, &c. V. 1, — " if justice cannot tame you, she 
shall ne'er weiffh more reasons in her balance." Would 
not the natural way of expressing the thought be, " she 
shall ne'er more weigh reasons," &c.? Troilus and Gressida, 
V.6,— 

'* I would have been much more a fresher man. 
Had I expected thee." 

Qu,, — " a much more fresher man." The Troilus and Gres- 
sida is a very corrupt play, at least in the foKo. As You 
Like It, ii. 6, — "I will here he with thee presently;" 
surely, " I will he here,** &c. (Or is this an erratum of 
a particular modem edition P^^) 2 King Henry VI. 
iv. 7, — " Then we are like to have biting statues," &c. 
" Then are we,** &c. ; as Winter's Tale, iv. 3, above (the 
second passage), and Hamlet, iv. 7, and King Lear, v. 3, 
that immediately follow. And in like manner, Hamlet, 
V. 1, — " To what base uses we may return Horatio ! '* 



^ No ; the error runs through all the folies, the Yolgate, and 
every recent edition that I have consulted ; it has even escaped 
the quick eye and " desperate hook" of the Old Corrector ; but it 
was removed by Bowe a century and a half ago, and he was fol- 
lowed by all the earlier editors. — Bd, 
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Surely the old syntax requires may toe. King Henry V. 
iv. 6,— . 

" MjBOol shall fhine keep company to heaven." 
Perhaps, — " shall keep thine company," &c. King Lear, 
iv. 1, — " Five fiends have been in poor Tom at once ; of 
lust, as Obidicut ; Hobbididance, of dumbness ; Mahu, of 

stealing ;" &c. Qm., " Five at once ; as Obidicut, of 

lust ; H. of dumbness ; " ^^^ &c. As in the Elizabethan 
sense of namely , to wit. Measure for Measure, i. 8, 1. 5, 

** Thus can the demi-god, Authority, 
Make us pay down for our offence by weight. 
The words of Heaven ; — on whom it will, it will 5 
On whom it will not, so ; yet still ^tisjiMt" 

" Yet His just still.'* A rhyme is required here. (For 
words, Steevens [Roberts ; see Var. — Ud.] rightly proposes 
sword, — 

" The sword of Heaven, on whom it will, it will j" 

Offence, perhaps plural, ojffmce*; S. V., Art. IL) Ford, 
Lover's Melancholy, ii. ad fin., all the rest of the scene being 
blank verse or prose, — 

'* Sweet maid, forget me not ; we now must part. 
Cleo. Still you shall have my prayer. 
Amet, Still you my truth." 

I cannot help thinking that truth is a slip —probably of 
Ford's pen — for heart. Had it been in Shakespeare, I 
should have had no doubt of it. Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona, iv. 2, — 

" How now ? a/te you sadder than you were before ?" 

^ Li this passage, most, if not all editions, read " Hobbidi- 
dance, prince of dumbness." The folios, however, are defective 
here. — Ed. 
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Tou are. Tempest, i. 2, — 

" ' Of the king's ship, 

The mariners, saj, how thou hast disposed," &c. 

PerhapSy " how hast thou^^ Stc. ; as, e.g,^ iv. 1, — 

** Say again, where didst thou leaye these yarlets ?" 
Measure for Measure, ii. 2,-^ 
"-4i»y. IwiUnotdo't. 
iMoh. But can you, if you would ? 

A%g, Look, what I will not, that I cannot do. 
Isah, But might you do *t, and do the world no wrong. 
If so your heart were touched with that remorse 
As mine is to him ?" 

Perhaps, " But you might do *t." Timon, iii. 6, near the 
beginning, — " He hath sent me an earnest inviting, which 
many my near occasions did urge me to put off." Was 
this ever English ? I doubt it. i. 2, — " — they were the 
most needless creatures living," &c., " and would moit re- 
semble sweet instruments hung up in cases," &c. I strongly 
suspect, — " and would resemble most sweet instruments," 
&c. Love's Labour 's Lost, i. 1, — 

" But, I helieye, although I seem so loth, 
I am the last that will hut keep his oath." 

Harmony seems to require, — " that last mil keep," &c. 

Instances in other Writers. 
Ford, Love's Sacrifice, iv. 2, init,, — " What, hast thou 
learned out anything of this pale widgeon?" "Learned 
anything out of." 'Tis Pity She 's a Whore, v. 3, Moxou, 
p. 44, col. 1, — 

" The hell you oft have prompted, is nought else 
But slavish and fond superstitious fear." 

Does not common harmony require, — 

*' But slavish, fond, and superstitious fear" p 
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Poem entitled " The Time's Poets/' Gifford's Introduction 
to Ford, p. xlvii., — 

" Deep in a dump John Ford was alone got, 

With folded arms and melancholy hat," 
Perhaps "The Time's Poets" may contain other lines 
equally tuneless with these ; else I would read, ** alone was 
got." (A melancholy hat means, apparently, a hat such as 
was worn in mourning ; Greene's Tu Quoque, Dodsley, 
vol. vii. p. 13, — " Why then, sir, you are heir to a million, 
for your uncle, the rich usurer, is dead. Bubble, Pray 
thee, honest friend, go to the next haberdasher's, and bid 
send me a new melancholy hat.") Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Cupid's Eevenge, iii., near the end of the act, — 
" by no means 

Let the prince know it, whose affections 

Will stir mainly against it." 

Can Beaumont or Fletcher have written such a line as this ? 
Fletcher, Honest Man's Fortune, near the end, — " The 
liquid Epicoene;*^ qu,, "The Epicoene liquid." Maid's 
Tragedy, v. 4, init., — 

<* This is my fatal hour. Seaven may forgive 
My rash attempt," &c. ; 

I think, — '^ May Heaven forgive" &c. Wit at Several 
Weapons, ii. 2, Moxon, vol. ii. p. 336, col. 1, — " This pre- 
sent from Sir Gregory ? Pompey, From my master, the 
woTBhipful, right Sir Gregory Fop." Dyce has probably 
corrected it to right worshipful, [No. — Ed^ Fletcher, 
Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 2, — 

« his thighs 

Yet are feeble, 
Alexis. Sure I have lost much blood." 

Are feeble yet. This variety of the error, where two words 
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change their places, is much less frequent. I suppose this 
error has been corrected by Dyce. [No. — Ed.] Chaucer, 
Complaynt of the Black Knight, St. xi., — 

" the yong Ijonffe'] grass 

That thereupon lustehf came springyng." 

Harmony requires came Imtely, Spenser, Shepheards Ca- 
lender, xi. 1. 121,— 

*' Therefore nought remains but the memoree ;*' 
metri gratia, remains nought Fairfax, B. xix. St. xcii., — 

*' That night, fSntal to me and Antioch town.*' 

This is, I suspect, a misprint for, — "That fatal night to 
me," &c. A trochee in the second place occurs only once 
in Fairfax, but I have forgotten the passage. (In Knight's 
Fairfax, B. v. St. xxiv., — " near a thousand," and B. viii. 
St.lxx., — "though it lie in our power," — see Singer — 
have been corrupted into " a near thousand," and " though 
lie it,** &c.) Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, i. 1, Clarke, 
p. 43,— 

«« Marine, 

Hearing these words, believ'd her ears and eyn, 
And knew how she had escaped the floods" &o. 

Evidently wrong ; " how she escaped had,'* 1 imagine. 
Page 58, near the end of the song, — 

*' This done, her then pale lips he straight held ope," &c 
Quorsum then ? Qu,, — " then her pale lips," &c. Or can 
Browne have written, — " her thin,** &c. ? I think not. 
Dubartas, ii. iii. iii. p. 170, col. 1, — 

« ■ — the maidens and the mothers 

Flock to the court, where one loith common voice 
They all cry out," &c. 
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" JFith one c. v." Sylvester, Seven Litanies on the Lord's 
Prayer, Litany v. St. v. p. 666, coL 1, — 
« Our sensea five, sight, hearing, smell. 

Our taste and touch, which should have been 

Each one a severall oittadell 

To keep out sin, have let it in.'* 

I suspect we should read, — "To keep sin out,*' for har- 
mony's sake. This (fol. 1641) is, however, a very correctly 
printed book. But the jingle is quite out of place. Spenser, 
F.Q.,B.ii. C. viii.St.lv.,— 

** Which when he heard, and saw the tokens trew. 
His hart with great affection was embajd. 
And to the prince with bowing reverence dew. 
As to the patrone of his life, thus sayd," &c. 

It seems possible that this may have been an erratum, and 
that Spenser wrote, — 

*' And to the prince bowing with reverence dew," &c. 
Marlowe, Faustus, Dyce, vol. ii. p. 36, — 

<* Why should I die then, or basely despair?" 

Possibly, "die then basely , or despair?" Cartwright, Or- 
dinary, iv. 3, Dodsley, vol. x, p. 244, 1. ult., — 

" Give me 

Some small pledge from you to assure your love, 
If thai you yet prove false, I may have something 
To witness your inconstancy." 

That if. Herrick, On Himself, Clarke, vol. ii. cccclvi., — 
" Though whUe we living *bout the world do roam, 
We love to rest in peaceful arms at home. 
Where we may snug and close together lie 
By the dead bones of our dear ancestry. 

" Though we while,'* &c. 
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C. 

Omttnoni in contequence of Absorption. 
King Henry VIII. i. 2,— 

*' Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them j their curses now 
Live where their prayers did," &c. 

Bead, metri gratia, — 



• freeze 



Allegiance in them ; that their curses now," /kc. 
This erratum of absorption — if I may so call it — is, as is 
well known, frequent in old editions. Several instances of 
it, hitherto undetected, occur in Shakespeare's text, as well 
as in those of his contemporaries. Antony and Cleopatra, 
iv. 2,— 

.'* I wish, I could be made so many men ; 

And all of you clapt up together in 

An Antony j that I might do you service, 

So good as you have done. 
Serv, The gods forbid I " 

Does not the sense imperatively require, — "So good as 
y' have done me**? (This instance, indeed, might perhaps 
be otherwise accounted for ; omissions, at least at the end 
of the line, are not unfrequent in the latter part of this 
play.) Hamlet, ii. 2, — 

"Weil, we shall sift him. Welcome, my good friends !" 

He is addressing the ambassadors for the first time after 
their return from Norway. Unde my ? ^^^ It is not in 

"• From the quartos. It may be observed that neither the 
editor of the second folio nor the Old Corrector has tampered 
with this passage. — jEd» 
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the folio. I think the occasion absolutely demands, " Wel- 
come home, good friends ! " And so in his next speech, 
on parting with them, — " Most welcome home ! " King 
Lear, iv. 3, — 

" — which parted thence 

As pearls from diamonds dropt. In brief, sorrow 

Would be a rarity most belov'd, if all 

Could so become it." 
I think Shakespeare wrote, " In brief, w>, sorrow," &c. 
Bomeo and Juliet, ii. 5, liear the end, — 

" Now comes the wanton blood up in your cheeks ; 

Thej '11 be in scarlet straight at amy news." 

Bead, " at my next news ;" compare what follows. {My 
and any have been confounded with each other elsewhere. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 1, — " I have a sword, and it 
shall bite upon my necessity." Any^ I imagine. All *s 
Well, &c. V. 3,— 

*' And I had that, which a/ny inferior might 
At market-price have bought." 

" Any' inferior" is not in Shakespeare's way. Read my. 
Chapman, Odyss, xi. ; Hercules is speaking, — 
« ^— — opprest 

By one my fax inferior ; whose proud best 

Impos'd abhorred labours on my hand." 

Shirley, Arcadia, i. 1, GifFord and Dyce, vol. vi. p. 177, — 

** ■ but for your passions, 

I should not think they would carry so much discord 
To a virgin ear, delivered by a woman." 

Dyce's note, — " Old copy, any'* I would rather read my. 
Gentleman of Venice, ii. 1, vol. v. p. 29, — 

** ' 1*11 make a bed with my gentlemen now, 

For a hundred ducats." 
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" With any gentleman ;" see context. In the Court Secret, 
V. 1, p. 500, Gifford corrects any to my,) Midsummer 
Night's Dream, iii., near the beginning, — "There are 
things in this comedy of Pyramus and Thisby, that will 
never please." Qm., " There are three things," &c. See 
what follows. I think, indeed, it is required. 1 King 
Henry IV. iii. 1, possibly, — 

** — I *11 give thrice bo much land 

To any worthy^ well-deaemng firiend." 

Yet would not this be a tautology P Much Ado, &c. v., near 
the beginning, — 

" And bid him speak of patience ;" 

I suspect— if the correction has not already been made — 
[so Kitson. — jE(f.], — 

*' And bid him spedke to me of patience.'* 
See context. Cymbeline i. 6, — 

" Here comes a flattering rascal : upon him 
Will I first work : he 's for his master, 
An enemy to my son." 

Kead, — " He 's factor for his Master." . So in the latter 
part of the same scene, she calls him " the agent for his 
master." Factor in this sense is common in Shakespeare. 
Winter's Tale, i. 2, read with the second folio, — 

« we knew not 

The doctrine of ill-doing, no^^"^ nor dream*d 
That any did." 

"7 Compare Sidney, Arcadia, B. ii., second editioD, p. 101, 
1. 81, — " I remained as a man thunder-stricken, not daring, no 
not able to behold that power ;" where, however, we should read, 
"no, nor able," &c.Sd, 
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And so write, Measure for Measure, iii. 2, — " You will not 
bail me then, sir? Luc. Then, Pompey? «o, nor now." 
Pericles ii. 1, — "Why, are all your beggars whipt then? 
2 Fish. O, not all, my friend, not all;" 8w5. Eead, " O, 
nOy not all," &c.; if it has not been corrected abready. So 
also insert, Beaumont and Fletcher, Scornful Lady, iv. 2, 
Moxon, vol. i. p. 97, col. 1, — 

" If he be civil, not your powder* d sugar, 

JVo, nor your raisins, shall persuade the captain 

To live a coxcomb with him." 

And Wit at Several Weapons, ii. 2, vol. ii. p. 337, col, 2, — 

" What say you, aunt P 
Ouard, Come, come, your Cunningham ! 

I am not blind with age yet, no, nor deaf." 

Otherwise the versification will be too discinct even for 
this play. Dyce has probably corrected these passages. 
[No. — Ed.] Winter's Tale, i. near the end, — 
*< My people did expect my hence-departure 

An hour ago. This jealousy 

Is for a precious creature ;" &c. 

We might read, " This his jealousy ;" but that a syllable 
would still be wanting. But I think Shakespeare wrote, 
** This jealousy of his ;" the concluding words of the line 
having dropt out, by an accident not altogether unfrequent 
in the folio. Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 1, — 
" I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrePs hoard, and fetch thee new nuts." 

** and fetch thee the new nuts." (Mirifice Steevenius, — 
" The squir | rel's ho | &rd, and | fetch thee | new nuts ! ") 
Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2, — 

^ Those heavenly eyes, that look into these faults, 
Suggested ua to make : Therefore, ladies," &c. 
VOL. II. 17 
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How is it that the true reading, " to make them^** has not 
been restored before now ?^^ Taming of the Shrew, iv. 5, 
I think, — 

<* And BO it shall be, tir^ for E[atharine.*' 
(On the other hand, v. 2, — 

" How now, what news P 
^tofi. Sir, my mistress sends you word 

That she is busy," &c. 

dele Sir,) Cymbeline ii. 5, near the end, — 

" All faults that may be nam'd, nay, that hell knows," &c 

This reading originated in the second folio ; the first has, 
" that name, nay, that "See. I would rather read, — 

" All faults that man can name, nay, that hell knows," &c 

or, " that man may name." In Eong Richard II. i., near 
the beginning, the correction, — 

** May many years of happy days befal 
My gracious sovereign," Ac 

is indisputable. King Lear, i. 4, — 

" And thereto add such reasons of your own, 
As may compact it more. Get you gone, 
And hasten your return." 

Q«., " Goy get you gone ;" and so in Soliman and Perseda, 
G.p.2,— 

** O fine deuise, Bursor get thee gone." 

158 Walker was misled, no doubt, by the silence of the Var. 
1821. Pope inserted them, and was followed by all the earlier 
editors. Mr. Collier, in his recent edition, says, '* We might read 
' suggested us to make themi to the improvement of the line, but 
without warrant." We have, I should say, the warrant of com- 
mon sense for the addition. — Bd, 
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Timon, iii. 5,— 

" If there were no foes, that were enough 
To OTeroome him." 

Hanmer has, '' that were enough alone " &c., de mo, Read, 
"If there were no more foes." J/o/*^ was written mo. Mo 
and jnoe are quite common in the folio. 3 King Henry YI. 

iT.l,- 

** Why, knows not Montague, that of itself 
Enghmd is safe, if true within itself? 
Mont, TeSf but the safer when 'tis back't with France." 
FoL, " But the safer " &c. The Fes is due to the second 
folio. Eead, " But then the safer, when " &c. I know 
not whether it is necessary to vindicate the correction in 
Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 5, — 

^ And throw between them all the food thou hast, 
They 'U grind the one the other 5*' 

for I am not sure whether any one, except Knight,^^® has 
opposed it. Timon, ii. 2,—" Where 's^^o the fool now? 
Jpem, He last asked the question." I think, " He that 
last " kc. Julius Csesar, iii. 2, perhaps we should read, — 
" If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Gflssar has had great wrong. 
3 CU, Has he, m^ masters ? " 

Handet, ii. 2, " — and sure, dear friends, my thanks are 
too dear, a halfpenny." The comma after dear is not in 
the folio. Until it can be shown that " dear a halfpenny " 

^ On the contrary, Mr. iEjiight has adopted in silence this 
excellent emendation, which seems to be the joint property of 
C^peU and Johnson. For the metre, see S. V. Art. ix. — Sd, 

^ Should we not read, ** Who's the fool now?" Where's 
leems a blunder arising from There *s in the last speech but one. 
"Sd, 
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is English, I should certainly prefer " too dear ai a half- 
penny ; " and so of Love 's Labour 's Lost, iii. 1, — " I give 
thee thy liberty, set thee from durance ;" Anglic^^ " I set 
thee/r^e from durance" [so the Old Corrector. — Ed.'\ ; and 
King Henry V. iii. 2, — " By Cheshu, he is an ass, as in the 
orld ; " qu,y " as w in the orld," or " as anie in " &c. King 
Eichard II. iii. 3, — 

« The king of heaven forbid, our lord the king 
Should 80 with civil and uncivil arms 
Be ru8h*d upon ! Thy thrice-noble cousin, 
Harry Bolingbroke, doth humbly kiss thy hand ;" &c» 

Perhaps, ** This thy thrice-noble " &c. Yet I doubt whether 
this can be legitimately used here. The verse, too, is per- 
plexed. All 's Well, &c., ii. 1, arrange and read, I think,— 

« There 's honour in the theft. 
Par. Oommit it, count. 
2 Lord, I am- your accessary ; 

And so fjurewell. 
Ber* I grow f ye, and our parting 

Is Of a tortur*d body. 
1 Lord, Farewell, captain." 

I think the sense as well as the verse requires <u. Titus 
Andronicus, i. 1,— 

" Was there none else in Bome to make a stale 
But Saturnine?" 

Folio (p. 33, col. 2), " Was noneinB^me" &c. Q»., ''JFhat, 
was there none in Bome " &c. Under this head comes 
Winter's Tale, iv. 3, emended by me elsewhere, — 

« but that your youth. 

And the true blood, which peeps to fairly through 't. 
Do plainly give you out an unstain'd shepherd," &», 
Taming of the Shrew, iv. 5, — 

" Bu soft J what company is coming here P " 
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I have not the folio before me, but Knight omits tohaU and 
therefore I conclude it is not in the folio ; of course he omits 
the ? also. Qw. (though one person only is spoken of), — 

" But, soft ; 9ome ^^^ company is coming here." 
Induction, 2, near the end, hyikr^q^ — 

** Madam wife, they say that I have dream'd. 
And slept away some fifteen years or more." 

Qw., " Madam, my wife." He hesitates between the two 
modes of address, madaniy and my totfe^ and jumbles both 
together. Handet, iv. 5, — 

*' Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade revenge, 
It could not move thus." 

^* Move me thus ; " at least I am all but sure that this is 
the true reading. Two Gentlemen of Veroi\a, near the end, 

** What think you of this page, my lord P " 
Possibly, " my worthy lord." Troilus and Cressida, v. 2, 
noticed also, S. V. Art.xxii. p. 165, — 

« May worthy Troilus be half attaoh'd " Ac. 
" Be hut half attached," «c l/wiye lontv see the article in 
S. V. above referred to. Titus Andronicus, iv. 1, — 

" -^ guide, if thou canst, 

This after me, when I have writ my name 
Without the help of any hand at all." 
The folio (p. 43, 1. ult.) has not the when}^ Perhaps, — 

" guide, if thou canst. 

This after me : I "here haye writ my name " &o. 

^ So Pope, &o., down to Johnson inclusiye. The folios have 
no note of interrogation. In the second line of the next example, 
tmay is probably right, though due to a slip of Walker's memory. 

— sa. 

^^ When is the stopgap of the second folio, altered by the Old 
Corrector to where, — 2W. 
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Measure for Measure, iv. 1, — 

Duke, Do you persuade yoanelf that I respect you ? 

Mariana, Good friar, I know you do, and have found it." 

Q^,, " and here have found it " (or possibly, " and have 
here " &c.) ; Here^ i.e,, in this affair. The following may 
be noticed here. Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 1, — 

" meantime 

Laugh at his challenge. 
Mecanas, Oeesar must think." 

Bitson suggests, " Csesar needs must think," &c. Possibly, 
** Csesar, we must " &c. ; m and w being not unfrequently 
confounded in old books. Tempest, iii. 2, — ** As you like 
this, give me the lie another time. Trin. I did not give 
the lie." Surely, "give thee"^^ the lie." Antony and 
Cleopatra, iii. 2, — 

" Most noble Antony, 

Let not the piece of virtue that is set 

Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 

To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 

The fortress of it ; for better might we 

Have lov'd without this mean, if on both parts 

This be not cherish' d." 

*• Forfar better might we " &c. [So Capell.— ^.] iv. 12, 
" Eros, unarm : the long day's task is done, 
And we must sleep.'* 
Fol., " Vnarme Eros." Shakespeare wrote, " Unarm iw,^** 
Eros." Measure for Measure, ii. 4, — 

^ So the fourth folio, and the earlier editors, except GapeQ. 
Mr. Halliwell has recently restored this genuine reading. — Sd, 

*** So Rowe, and the earlier editors ; so too the Old CorreckHr. 
Mr. Collier has rejected, on metrical grounds, this elegant and 
certain emendation, but he is quite mistaken. See S. Y. Art. ix. 
There are more than fifty similar verses in Mr. Collier's text of 
this very play. — JSd, 
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" Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel : Heaven in my mouth, 
As if I did but only chew his name ;" &c. 

Perhaps, " Heaven w in " &c. [So Capell. — M.] As You 
Like It, i. 1, — " Charles. Good morrow to your worship. 
Oliver, Good monsieur Charles ! — what 's the new news at 
the new court ?" Read, " Good morrow^ monsieur Charles ! " 
&c. Titus Andronicus, v. 3, — 

• '* Come, come, thou reverend man of Home, 
And bring our emperor gently in thy hand." 

I believe the author wrote, — 

«* Come, come, thou reverend man of Home, come dovmey^ &c. 
For " come down," see the speech preceding. Love's La- 
bour 's Lost, iii. 1, — " By virtue, thou enforcest laughter; ** 
&c. Fossihly "By my virtue." All's Well, &c., i. 1, 
"Man is enemy to virginity; how may we barricado it 
against him ? Par, Keep him out. Hel, But he assaUs ; 
and our virginity, though valiant " &c. Perhaps " assails 
usr 2 King Henry VI. iv. 2,-" We John Cade, so 
termed of our supposed father, — Dick {aside). Or rather of 
stealing a cade of herrings. Cade, — for our enemies shall 
faU before us," &c. I would read and point, " or for our 
enemies shall fall " &c. For^ i,e,, because, 3 K. H. VI. iii. 3, 
" Queen Margaret, prince Edward, and Oxford," 

Possibly, " and lord Oxford." Pericles, iv. 4 (one of S.'s 
scenes), — 

" Yet none doth know, but you, how she came dead ; 
And none can know. Leonine being gone." 

The logic of the passage, as well as the rhythm, requires, 
— "And none can know now, L. b. g." (Sc. 1, read and 
arrange, partly for one of the above reasons, nearly thus, — 
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Well, I will go; 



And yet Thave no desire to H, 
Dion, Come, oome, 

I know *ti8 good for jou. 
Walk half an hour, Leonine, at th' least ;** &o. 

For desire and hour, see S. V. Art. xviii. Perhaps, how- 
ever, " at the least " may stand. Leonine being contracted 
into a dissyllable, as iv. 4, — 

" T th* justice of oompare ! O villain Leonine ; " 
S. V. Art. liii. Julius Caesar, iii. 2, near the end, — 

" He and Lepidus are at 0»sar*s house." 
Perhaps, '' He and lord Lepidus." Measure for Measure, 
ii. 2,— 

" Those many had not dar'd to do that evil, 
If the first man that did th' edict infringe, 
Had answered for his deed." 

Man is not in the folio (p. 67, col. 2). Bead, " If ikai the 
first " &c. Pericles, ii. 1, near the end, — 
" Only, my friend, I yet am unprovided 
Ofapair of bases. 
2 Fith. We '11 sure provide : thou shalt hf^ve my best gown to make 
thee a pair ;" &c. 

" We 'U sure provide thee : thou shalt " &o. 

As You Like It, iii. 2, — " Can you remember any of the 
principal evils that he laid to the charge of women? 
Ro8. There wete none principal ; they were all like one 
another, as halj^ence are : every one fault seeming mon- 
strous, till its fellow fault came to match it." *^ Mod 
monstrous." Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 4, — 
« Thou common friend, that 's without futh or love 
(For such is a friend now) ; treacherous man ! " 
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Treacherotts pronounced at full length, in this place of the 
line, seems very strange. Perhaps, *' Thou^^^ t. m." 
Tempest, ii. 1, near the beginning, — 

" I pr'ythee, spare. 
Gonzalo, Well, I have done : but yet—" &c. 

Read,— 

" I pr*ythee spare me, 
Chmzalo. Well, I have done : but yet — ^** &c. 

3 King Henry VI. i. 1, near the end, — 

" €kntle son Edward, thou wilt stay with me?" 

Fol. (p. 149, col. 2, 1. 4), " stay me." Qu., " stay ^ me." 

King Richard III. iv. 5, — 

" What men of name resort to him ? " 

The verse is maimed. Qu,, "What men of note and 
name" &c. 

Instances in other Winters, — Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Custom of the Country, iv. 2, — 

" When she sees 

Who is her rival, and her lover's baseness 

To leave a princess for her bondwoman. 

The sight wUl make her scorn what now sbe dotes on." 

The folio of 1647 has, "The sight make her" &c. Read, 
"The sight matf make her" &c.' Will^^ is Theobald's 

^^ Thou appears in the three other folios. Oapell was the first 
modem (to use his own language) who omitted it. In the passage 
from 3 King Henry VI. below, " stay toith me " is the reading of 
the Second Fart of the Contention as well as that of the second 

folio.— jea. 

^^ Will may be a conjecture, but it appears in the second folio, 
which contains correctioiiB by one who was intimate with the 
authors. — Ud, 
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insertion. Jonson, The Case is Altered, y. 4, Gifford, 
vol.vi. p. 4 17, — 

'* Then, no more my Ghtsper, but Oamillo,*' &c. 
I think, — " Then, now no more my Gasper," &c. Mas- 
singer, Roman Actor, ii. 1, Moxon, p. 152, col. 1, — 

'* Anxious fear to lose what his soul dotes on 
Benders his flesh insensible.'* 

Not, I think, Jnxtous, even in Massinger, but "An anxious" 
&c. Ford, Lover's Melancholy, ii. 2, Moxon, p. 9, col. 2, — 
« -.^__-^_- yet, when winds and storm 

Drive dirt and dust on banks of spotless snow, 

The purest whiteness is no such [read sure] defence 

Against the sullying foulness of that fury. 

So raved Agenor, that great man, mischief 

Against the girL** 

Madman, Greene, Poems, Byce, vol. ii. p. 257, — 
** Though envy strive, yet searching time 
With piercing insight will the truth outfind. 
And make discovery who the guilty is." 

Bead " aecret-aearckinff time," as at p. 250 of the same 
volume, " heaven 's secret-searching eye." Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Maid in the Mill, iv. 3, Moxon, vol. ii. p. 599, 
col. 2,— 

" Love is a jewel (some say) inestimable. 
But hung in the ear, deprives our own sight, 
And so it shines to others, not ourselves." 
Bead,— 

" But hung in tV ear, deprives us ^^ our own sight,'* Ac 

W Xhe phrase "our oton" imperiously demands the personal 
pronoun, and consequently this passage is scarcely parallel with 
the well-known passage in Hamlet, with which Mr. Dyce compares 
it. Mr. Dyce. no doubt, is right as to the latter passage. — Ed. 
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Middleton, &c. Old Law, v. 1, Moxon's Massinger, p. 437, 
col. 2,— 

" I should haye one amongst them, had he had grace 
To have retain'd that name, 
infill. I pray you, &ther. 

[Point, — " I pray you, father " — ]. 
Creon. That name, I know, 

Hath been long since forgot." 

Sense and metre require, " But that name " &c. P. 438, 
col. 2,— 

'* Trust me, a lusty woman, able-bodied, 
And well-blooded cheeks.'' 

" And with well-blooded " &c. 

Chapman, Conspiracy of Byron, Retrospective, vol. iv. 

p. 373 ; King Henry says to his infant son and heir, — 

** ■ • like the halcyon's birth. 

Be thine to bring a calm upon the shore. 

In which the eyes of war may ever sleep. 

As overmatch'd [overwatched] with former massacres, 

When guilty mad noblesse fed on noblesse," &o. 

Certainly not noblesse, I think, " When guilty and mad 
noblesse " &c. Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, B. i. Song iv. 
Clarke, p. 116, a/terpwf 

*' Maiden, arise, replied the new-born maid ; 
Pure innocence the stones will aid." 

Possibly " the very stones ; " but " the stones themselves " 
seems more likely. Lodge, Wounds of Civil War, iv. 1, 
Dodsley, vol. viii. p. 52 ; though this seems too obvious to 
need noticing, — 

•* FlcKicut, Happy and fortunate thy return to Eome. 
Zepidus, And long Marius live with fame in Bome." 

" And long ma^ Marius ;" like " May many years " &c. 
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King Richard II. i. 1, above. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1, 
Gifford, vol. ii. p. 531, — 

" Take him away. 
Crii, Jupiter goard GsBsar ! " 

I imagine, — " Jupiter guard ffreat Caesar ! " Daniel, Vision 
of the Twelve Goddesses, ed. 1623,p.416,— •" Whathavel 
seen ? where am I ? or do I see a^ f or am I any where P" 
Read, " or do I see a^ all P" The errata in this edition of 
Daniel are numberless. Play of Tancred and Gismunda, 
iv. 2, penult., Dodsley, vol. ii. p. 204, — 

*' Call my daughter : my heart boils till I see 
Her in my Bight." 

"Call fne my daughter." Greene, Alphonsus King of 
Arragon, Dyce, vol. ii. p. 47, — 

" And for my pillow stufiEed with down," &c. 
** Stuffed sojt with down," I imagine. P. 38,— 

« what may be the cause 

Of this strange and sudden banishment P " 

" Of this 80 strange" &c., as Winter's Tale, iv. 3, noticed 
above. Greene (I quote here from Clarke's Helicon of Love, 
p. 41),- 

" Whiter than be flocks that straggling feed, C 

^ When wash*d by Arethusa fidnt they lie, 

' Is fair Samela." 

" Than be ^A«i«8 flocks." (For/am^ read /cw»^.) Dekker, 
&c.. Witch of Edmonton, iii. 2, Moxon*s Ford, -p. 196, col. 1, 

" Your second adulterous marriage leads ; 
That is the sad eclipse, the efibots must follow. 
As plagues of shame, spite, scorn, and obloquy." 

"8 Sq j£j.. Dyce, I suppose from the old copies. — Hd, 
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Surely, — "Tour second wnd adulterous" &c. Browne, 
B. ii. Song ii. Clarke, p. 200, 1. 1,— 

" True fame is ever liken'd to our shade, 

He soonest misseth her, that most hath made 

To overtake her." 

1 rather think, " that most haite made ;" but Browne may 
have written, — 

<* He soonest misseth, that most haste hath made" &c. 
Marmion, Antiquary, iv. 1, Dodsley, vol. x. p. 62, — 
'* Diana blush'd Aotseon to a stag : 
What shall lost do ? Chastity made horns! [:] 
I shall be gifted with a horrid pair ;" &o. ^ 

Perhaps, " What shall hot lust do ?" 18» see context, /d., 

2 (male in ed. ista 1), ad fin. p. 65, — 

" However, sir, you speak comfortably." 
"You do speak" &c. (?) Chapman, II. xxiii., Taylor, vol. ii. 
p. 206,— 

c< whom Jove bestow'd upon 

A mighty wealth ; his dwelling was in broad Sicyone." 

G«., " in broad- waied S." (Iv i{fpvx6pv 2«w«j/i, v. 299) ; as 
ii. voLi. p. 50, 1.9, — "Troy's broad-way'd town" (and 
again 1. 21, and p^l, four lines from the bottom), v6\iv 
eipvdyviav Tpwtav, V. 12. The following may be noticed 
here. Sydney, Arcadia, B. ii. p. 176, antepenult., — "So 
she rejoiced to find that mine own benefits had me to be 
her friend, who was a prince of such greatness, and lovingly 
rejoiced," &c. Surely, — " had made me to be" &c. P. 1 90, 
1. 37, — " — why then (said she) I may take boldness to 

« 
^ In this case, as in many others, a word may have been 
omitted without the excuse of absorption. Qf»., — 

" What shall lust do if Chastity made horns ?"-^JEd. 
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make some requests into you. I besought her to do, 
vowing the performance, though my life were the price 
thereof." " To do so," or " so to do ;" I think the former. 
Page 204, 1. 25, — " — to make him know this freuzy had 
entered into the people." " To make him know koto this" 
&c. ; perhaps it is too obvious to be worth noticing. De- 
fence of Poesy, p. 500, 1. 4, — " — Aristotle— plainly deter- 
mineth this question, saying, that Poetry is ftXoao^iaTipov 
and <rirovdai6Tipov, that is to say, it is more philosophical, 
and more than history." A word has evidently been lost 
between more and than ; I conjecture severe y^^ Astrophel 
and Stella, Eleventh Song, last stanza, p. 568, — 

** O unjust fortune's sway 
Which can make me thus to leave you." 
The metre halts ; see the rest of the song. Unjustest, I 
conjecture ; as Fifth Song, St. x. p. 552, — 

" I lay then to thy charge unjustest tyranny." 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Beggar's Bush, v. 2, Moxon, vol.i. 
p. 230, col. 1, 1. 3,— 

" How they triumph in their treachery!" 
Qu., ** in this their treachery ;" pronounce triumph. Play 
of Tancred and Gismunda, Dedication, Dodsley, vol. ii. 

p. 158, — " which with what sweetness of voice and 

liveliness of action they then expressed it, tkey which were 
of her Majesty's right Honourable Maidens can testify." 
Read, — "they which were there of" &c. Lodge and Greene, 
Looking Glass for London, &c., Dyce's Greene, vol. i. p. 91, 

" From forth the depth of my imprisoned soul 
Steal you, my sighs, testify my pain j" 

" to testify." Greene, Alphonsus, King of Arragon, vol. ii. 
^ The editions of 1622 and 1638 insert ingenioua.Sd. 
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p. 28,—" let all the world" &c. (I think this is the text in 
Dyce, but I cannot now refer to him ;^7i) gu,^ " lest that all" 
&c. In the same page, or one a little below, 1. ult., — 

** And give thee that which thou well hast won ;** 
" that the which ;" as, seven lines above, — 

** And that receive, the which your swords have won." 
Dekker, Old Fortunatus, Old English Drama, 1831, p. 37, 

" Could you survey ten worlds, you must die ;" &c. 

Qu..- 

" Ck>uld ■ worlds, yet you must" Ac. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, ed. 1602, fol. 264, col.4,— 
*' But he that bare gan aspie. 
That I so thought and said this,*' &c. 

Eead and point (see context), — 
'* But he that bare me gan aspie 
That I so thought, and" &o. 

Marston, Malcontent, Sig. D 3 (D 4) ; I quote from Dyce's 
Remarks, p. 208. [ii. b.—Sd.],— 

*' Why, we are both but dead, the Duke hates us," &c. 
The accent seems wrong ; yw., — " the Duke^e hates us." 
Cartwright, Ordinary, v. 4, Dodsley, vol.x. p. 261, — 
•* — I, though in a fault, did not offend ; 
And that for three reasons. First, I did yield 
Only a kind of &c. 

" For these three reasons," I imagine; something like the 
error in M. N. D., iii. 1 (" there are things," for " there 
are three thmgs"), noticed above. 16,, p. 260, — 
'* Their villainy, o* my life ! Now, as I am 
A freeman and a grocer, I had rather 
Have found forty pounds. I pray go fetch him." 

^ So Mr. Dyce in the text, but says in a note, Qf»., " hut lest." 

Ed. 
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"Have heenefinde" or fin^de}'^^ I conjecture. Suckling, 

Goblins, v. 1, p. 148 of the same volume, perhaps we 

should read and arrange, — 

" ■■ and sure that was extreme, since she 

Produc*d a monster. 

PhUateL Speak to her yourself; 

She 's so incens'd against me, she will not 
Welcome her happiness, because I bring it." 

Massinger, Virgin Martyr, near the end, Moxon, p. 25, 
col. 2,— 

'* Did e'er so hard a bed yield man a dream 
So heavenly as this?** 

"As M this?" Ford, &c., Witch of Edmonton, iv. 2, 
Moxon, p. 203, col. 1, — 

'* Striying to cast two wedding rings in one, 

Through my bad workmanship I now have none ; 

I have lost her and thee." 

Wrong ; perhaps " I have lost both her and thee." Play 
of Tancred and Gismunda, ii. 1, Dodsley, vol. ii. p. 183, — 

** And shall I tell mine aunt P come hither then, 
f Giye me that hand: By thine own right hand, 

I charge thy heart my councils [cowMeW] to conceal." 

The second line halts. I conjecture that we ought to read, 
" By this thine own" &c. Chapman, Odyss. viii., towards 
the end, — 

" __— ~— _ But now, on. 

And truth relate us ; both whence you err*d. 
And to what clime of men would be transferred.*' 

Hie etiam in v. 2 lahat metrum ; " relate to us," I think. 

W2 In M. N. D. ii. 2,— "But Athenian found I none," one 
quarto and the folio read^iM^, the opposite error. — Ed, 
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* 

Chaucer, Complaynt of the Blacke Knight, St. x. Ed. 1602, 
fol. 258, col.2,— 

** The cedres hye, upright as a line ;** 
" M is" &c. (St. xiii.,— 

« The water was holsome, and so yertuons, 
Through might of herbes growing beside," &c, 

•* Growing it beside" ?) St. xxi. Ed. 1602, fol. 258, col. 3, 

" Whereof I had ruthe, and eke pite j" 
" I had both ruthe," &c. ? St. xxvi. col. 4,—- 
** O Niobe, let now my teres rain 
In to my penne, and helpe eke in nede, 
Thou wofUl Myrre" &o. 

" Helpe me eke" &c. ? St. xxxviii. fol. 259, col. 1,— 
** — — misbeleefe and false suspection 
Have trouth brought to his dampnacion, 
So that alas, wrongfully he dieth," ^. 

Qu.t " So that alas al wrongfully" &c. (In 1. 2, read trueth 
as a dissyllable. So also correct the word in several fol- 
lowing lines of the same poem. St. Ixxxix. fol. 260, col. 4, 
I. ult.,— 

'* Let not this man for his trouth dey ;" 

certainly trueth, whatever becomes of the rest of the line. 
St. xcv. (close of the poem), — 

« That hath so long . 

Werred trouth with his tiranny." 

JTerreied trueth.) St. liii. fol. 259, col. 3,— 
" What shall I say of yonge Piramus, 
Of trewe Tristram, for all his hye renowne, 
Of Achilles, or of Antonius, 
Cy Arcite, or of him Palomoune, 
What was the end of hir passioune,'' &c. 
VOL. II. 18 
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^., " Or of," 8m5. (k little below,— 

« Of Thehei eke the folse Arcite." 
Was ^Am Arcite also a Theban ? The metre, too, limps.) 
Chapman and Shirley, Chabot, iii. 2, Gifford and Dyoe's 
Shirley, vol. vi. p. 118, — 

" — I would hope 

You have more charity than to imagine 
My present condition worth your triumph, 
In which I am not so lost, but I have 
Some friends and seryants with proportion 
To my lord's fortune ;" &c. 
" My present lod condition," I conjecture ; the emphasis 
on 90 in the next line seems to require it. Shirley, Poems, 
p. 429 ; see context, — 

*' No two should haye sport. 
Or in wedlock better agree." 

" Should have more sport." Maid's Revenge, ii. 1, vol. i. 

p. 116,- 

*' He is one of the [He *8 one o' W] most aocomplish'd gentlemen 
Ansilva e'er beheld : pardon, madam.'* 

" Pardon me madam ;" as in tHe next page. 



CI. 

c and t confounded. 



The corruption of t into c is frequent in old books. (This 
vindicates Theobald's reading, defended by Gifford, Corio- 
lanus, i. 1, — " to sialeH a little more," for scale't) So 
u4ce for j^te. King John, ii. 1, fol. p. 4, col. 1, 1. 6, — 
" An Ace stirring him to bloud and strife." 
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Cymbeline, iii. 2, p. 381, col. 1, ult., vice versa, — 

'* How many store of Miles may we well rid [ride] " &c. 
(This page, by the way, 381, contains more than the usual 
proportion of errors ; which may help to confirm — were 
any additional proof needed ^73 — the emendation, sc. 3, — 

" Kicher, than doing nothing for a ftrtJe," 
instead of babe.) King Lear, iv. 6, p. 304, col. 1, 1. 2, — 
" Place sinnes with Gold," for Plate, So King Richard II. 
i. 3, fol. p. 25, col. 2,— 

" Thus placed in habiliments of war ;** 
for plated. Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 2, — 

" And on old Hyems* thin and icy crown," 
is clearly right ; (atque ita Dycius. By the way, thin ought, 
I imagine, to be restored in Daniel, Translation from 
Marini, — I quote from Eetrosp. vol. viii. p. 245, St. vii., 

'* Old trembling age will come, 
With wrinkled cheeks and stains. 
With motion troublesome ; 
With tkin and bloodless veins ;" &c. 
Skin is evidently wrong; and 8 is the next letter to t.) 
Marston, &c.. Malcontent, iv. 5, Dodsley, vol. iv. p. 75, — 

" But *tis most fit : why should a better fate 
Attend on any, who forsakes ^^^ chaote sheets ; 

'7* In Green's James IV., Dyce, vol.ii. p. 112, Sir Bartram 
says of Ateukin, — 

" But he, injurious man, who lives by crafts, 
And sells king's favours for who will give most, 
Hath taken bribes of me, yet covertly 
Will sell away the thing pertams to me." 
This shows how a man may do nothing, or worse than nothing, 
for a bribe ; a feat that seems incomprehensible to the primitive 
limplicity of the nineteenth century. — Ed. 
^* Mp. Dyce reads, with the old eo^y, forsake andfljf. — ^d. 
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Fly [read Fliei] the embrace of a devoted heart. 
Joined by a solemn vow 'fore God and man, 
To taste the brackish blood of beastly lust, « 
In an adulterous touch ? " 

For touch read couch, Southwell, Triumphs over Death, 
Retrosp. vol.iv. p. 278, says, eulogizing a lady's purity of 
character, " she was grateful many ways, and memorable 
for virtues;" graceful, I think, in the passive sense of 
o:racious. 



CII. 

Art and act confounded. 
Timon v. 2, — 

*' It is our part^ and promise to th' Athenians, 
To speak with Timon." 
The comma after part is not in the folio. Expunge it, and 
read;?ac^. Massinger, Roman Actor, i. 1, Moxon, p. 145, 
col. 2,— 

" So dangerous the age is, and such bad acts 
Are practised every where, we hardly sleep, 
Nay, cannot dream, in safety." 

Evidently arts; see context, and note, — 

" All our actions 

Are called in question," 

immediately following ; but the passage itself is sufficient. 
Marmyon, Fine Companion, v. 2, — " How did you heal 
him, sir ? [meaning the mad astrologer.] Aur, Only with 
two or three sentences out of Picus Mirandula, in confuta- 
tion of the act ; and as many out of Cornelius Agrippa, 
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for the vanity of it." Evidently art. On the other hand, 
Ford, Broken Heart, i. ad fin,,-- 

" Ghreat ^arts best write themselves in their own stories ; 
They die too basely, who outlive their glories.'* 

AcU, I have noticed several gross errors in this play. 
Beaumont, Translation of Ovid*s Eemedy of Love, Moxon, 
vol. ii. p. 702, col. 1,— 

*' I do not bid thee strive with witches' charms, 
Or such unholy acU^ to cure {pease^ Dyce. — lEld^ thy 
harms." 
ArU, Middleton, &c.. Old Law, v. 1, Moxon's Massinger, 
p. 436, col. 1,— 

" My sins and I 

Have been but newly part<ed ; much ado 

I had to get them leave me, or be taught 

That difficult lesson, how to learn to die. 

I never thought there had been such an act^ 

And 'tis the only discipline we are bom for : 

All studies else are," &c. 
Palpably art. Chapman, Bussy d'Ambois, i. 1, Old English 
Plays, voLiii. p. 239, — 

" brave barks and outward gloss '* &c. 

Read hack% ; see context. On the contrary, Spenser, 
Virgil's Gnat, St. xxxix., — 

" The scalie lick of that same hideous snake. 

Enwrapped round, oft faining to retire. 

And oft him to assaile, he fiercely strake, 

Wheretu his temples did his creast-front tyre,** 

Surely bark, (It may possibly be an erratum of the mo- 
dem edition from which I quote.) [The second folio, the 
only old edition I have consulted, has barky and so Todd. 
-Ed.1.- 
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" Horrida squamosi Tolventia membra draconis, 
Atque reluotantis orebris foedeque petentis 
lotibus ossa ferit, cingunt qua tempora cristee." 

Donne, Poems, 1633, p. 291,— 

" But if you dare be brave, 

And pleasure in your conquest haye, 
First kill th* enormous giant, your Disdain, 
And let th* enchantress Honour next be slain. 
And like a Goth and Vandal rise. 
Deface records, and histories 
Of your own arU ctnd triumphs oyer men. 
And without such advantage kill me then.*' 

AcU, Fairfax, B. v. St. Ixvi.,— 

" She thought, ere truth-revealing time or fame 
Bewray'd her ocf, to lead them to some hold," Ac 
-^r/,^76 I imagine. Sackville, Ferrex and Porrex, ii. 1, 
Dodsley, vol. i. p. 134, — 

" But sithe in eche good gift and prinoelie arte 
Ye are his matche," &c. 

Note,— "^c^, edit. 1590." 



cm. 

Peculiar sense of Spring, 

Tarquin and Lucrece, St. cxxxvi., — 

" To dry the old oak's sap, and cherish springs." 
Springs here are, ut sape, sprigs or shoots. I notice this, 
because I had myself for a long time mistaken the sense 
of the word, and grounded an emendation on my error. 
Among the passages in which spring occurs in this sense, 

175 One might suspect, from the expression in the original (sue 
frodi)^ that the plural arts was Fairfax's word. — Ed, 
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the following may be quoted as particularly worthy of note. 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, v. 3, Moxon, vol. i. p. 283, 
col. 2, with a variation, — 

** The nightiogale among the thick-leav*d spring 
That sits alone in sorrow." 

Lord Brooke, Sonnet Ivii., — 

** The tree in youth, proud of his leaves and springs, 
His body shadowed in his glory lays." 

Fairfax's Tasso, B. xiii. St. xxxv., — 

" If I retire, who shall cut down this spring P " 
«eZra ; as Fletcher above. St. xxxi., — 
" But if his courage any champion move 
To try the hazard of this dreadful spring, 
I give him leave" &c. 
Note Beaumont and Fletcher, Faithful Friends, iv. 1 , 
Moxon, vol. ii. p. 546, col. 2, — 

" Sacred spirit. 

That from the ever-springing fields art come 
To this unhallow'd ground ;" 

».«., ever-blooming. So I think Browne, Britannia's Pasto- 
rab, B. i. Song v., Clarke, p. 160 ; see context, — 

" Maids, lions, birds, flocks, trees, each flower, each spring, 
Were rapt with wonder, when he used to sing." 

Spenser, Shepheards Calender, -^gl. vi. St. vii., — 

" - the byrdes, which in the lower spring 

Did shroude in shady leaves from sunny rayes," &o. 

Can Milton have used the word in this sense, P. L., ix. 

217?— 

« while I 

In yonder spring of roses intermixt 

With myrtle, find what to redress till noon." 
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Scarcely, I tUnk. And so of Dryden's Virgil, Pastoral iii. 
1. 144,— 

<* Ye boys, who pluck the flowers, and spoil the spring. 
Beware the secret snake that shoots a sting." 

Chapman, II. iii., Taylor, vol. i. p. 81, 1. 6, — 

« — — and as a hilly spring 

Presents a serpent to a man," &o. 
oifpkoc iv Priffffyc, V. 34. And SO I think id.. All Fools, i. 
1 (I think it is sc. 1, for I quote from memory), — ^76 
*' I tell thee. Love is Nature's second sun. 
Causing a spring of yirtues where he shines ;" 

a growth of virtues. Drayton, Muses* Elysium, x. p. 83, — 
" The lofty high wood, and the lower spring. 

Sheltering the deer in many a sudden shower. 
Where quires of birds oft wonted were to sing. 
The flaming furnace wholly doth devour." 

Chapman, H. vii.. Butter's folio, p. 102; (Agamemnon), — 

" to the great Satumides preferr'd an offering, 

An ox that fed on five fair springs ;" 

i.e., on the ffrasa of five seasons. 



CIV. 

King, duke, and count, confounded in sense. 

Love's Labour 's Lost, ii. 1, not far from the beginning, — 
" Who are the votaries, my loying lords. 
That are vow-fellows with this yirtuous duke ?" 

176 See Dodsley, vol. iv. page 113, where, by the way, sun is 
amusingly misprinted son, I presume from the old copy. — JEd, 
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Everywhere else, I believe, he is styled by his proper title^ 
hing. So in Twelfth Night, i. 2, Orsino is called duke, but 
in several — perhaps in all — other places, count. In the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, the personage who, throughout 
the rest of the play, is styled the duke of Milan, is in i. 3, 
the emperor, — 

** his companion, youthful Valentine, 

Attends the emperor in his royal court :" 

" I will despatch him to the emperor's court :" 
and ii. 3, about the beginning, — " I — am going with Sir 
Proteus to the imperial's court :*' for it is futile to attempt 
to distinguish between the two personages. ^77 iii, \^ the 
duke says, — 

•* if thou linger in my territories 

Longer than swiftest expedition 

Will give thee time to leave our royal court." 

Titus Andronicus, iii. 1, — 

" chop off your hand, 

And send it to the Mng.^^ 

iv., towards the end, — 

" King, be thy thoughts imperious, like thy name." 
Here, however, the error was easy ; in the latter instance, 
hardly an error. By the way, iii. 1, a little below the first- 
quoted passage, — 

" With all my heart, 1*11 send the emperor my hand :" 

qu.,— 

" — ^_ I'll send the king my hand." 

177 The emperor is peculiar to the scenes laid at Verona, the 
duke to those laid at Milan. Verona occurs twice and Fadua 
once for Milan, These negligences I suspect to be the author's. 
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Emperor occurs three lines before. Hamlet, iii. 2, dumb 
show, — " Enter a Kin^ and a Queen,'* &c. 16., " Gonzago 
is the duke's name ;*' — Hamlet is here speaking ; and in 
the very same speech follows almost immediately, — " This 
is one Lucianus, nephew to the kin^,'* Instances of the 
same in contemporary dramatists, and others : Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Cupid's Revenge, iii. 2, Moxon, vol. ii. p. 391, 
coL 2, speaking of Duke Leontius and his consort, — " the 
duke and queen will presently come forth to you.'* i. 1, 
page 381, col. 2, Leucippus, the heir to the dukedom of 
Lycia, says, — 

'* I do not wish to know that fatal hour, 
That is to make me king,** 

In the latter part of Sidney's Arcadia (the part follow- 
ing p. 332), Basilius is called sometimes king, and some- 
times duke; e.g,, B.iii. p. 364, 1. 2, compared with 1. 5 ; 
p. 399, 1. 16, compared with p. 400, 1. 31. 

King, count, and duke, were one and the same to the 
poet, all involving alike the idea of sovereign power ; and 
thus, might easily be confounded with each other in the 
memory. 



CV. 

Yet in the sense of as yet. 



Spenser, F. Q., B. ii. C. i. St. xlvi.,— 

<* Till he his armes about her sides gan fold, 
And to her said : Yet, if the stony cold 
Have not all seized on your frozen hart, 
Let one word fall that may your griefe unfold," &c. 
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Remove the comma after yet The following, B. iii. C. xi. 

St. xiv., is less certain, — 

'' Ah 1 gentle knight, whose deep-conceived griefe 
Well seems t'exceede the powre of patience. 
Yet, if that heavenly grace some good reliefe 
You send, submit you to high providence ;** &o. 

Perhaps we ought to expunge the comma after yet;^'^^ tf 
perchance God!% grace may yet send you relief » But I doubt 
much. Daniel, Musophilus, p. 84, — 

'* Be it, that my unseasonable song 
Comes out of time, the fault is in the time, 
And I must not do Virtue so much wrong, 
As love her aught the worse for others' crime : 
And yet I find some blessed spirits among. 
That cherish me, and like, and grace my rhyme." 

Here too, I think, yet is adhuc, (Blessed, i.e.,felices or 
fortunatiy favoured, gifted.) So understand Arcadia, B. iv. 
p. 425, 1. 33, — " But Philanar came in time to withstand 
them, both sides yet standing in arms," &c. So, too, 
B. and F., Pilgrim, v. 4, Moxon, vol. i. p. 614, col. 1, — 

" Thou art a captain, let thy men 
Be honest, have good thoughts, and then 
Thou mayst command, and lead in chief; 
Yet thou art bloody, and a thief." 

(The preceding part of the passage is corrupt. Bead, — 
" Thou art a captain : let thy men 

Se honest loves, good thoughts ; and then 

Thou may' St command," &c. 
Or possibly, " Be honest and good thoughts ;" but this is 

>78 The quarto 1596 and the second folio have no comma after 
yet in these two passages from Spenser. I presume it is modem. 
—Ed. 
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very unlikely .17») Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iii. 1, 
vol. i. p. 276, col. 1,— 

" Yet, she *b warm, her pulses beat ;*' 
dele comma after yet, I think ; she is still warm. So con- 
strue Chapman, 11. iv. Taylor, vol.i. p. 104, 1.4, — 

" he choo8*d for flight, and from his quiyer drew, 

An arrow; feather'd best for flight, and yet which never flew." 

And ix. p. 210, penult.,— 

" — ' yet Meleager lay 

Obscur'd in fury." 

And so understand King Lear, i. 4, — 

" — — — Ha ! is it come to this ? 

Let it be so :— Yet have I left a daughter,** 
Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable." 

(Note by the way Chapman, II. xvi. vol. ii. p. 72, — 

« O Peleus' son," .^c, 
" Still be not angry;" 

construe, Be not still angry. Also that in E. C.'s version 
of C. iv. of Tasso, Singer's Fairfax, 1. 1. 17, for—" I pro- 
mise, yet do you" &c., we should point, — " I promise yet, 
do you" &c.) So, too, understand Sidney, Arcadia, B. iii. 
p. 311, 1. 11, — " Dear Pamela, how hast thou left me to 

'79 This elegant correction (loves) is closer to the ductus litera- 
rum of Moxon's text than and, and gives a better sense ; Walker 
therefore, with such evidence as he had, did right to adopt it. 
And is the reading of the^old copies. Have is a sophistication of 
Sympson's. — Sd. 

180 Walker here follows the Var. 1821. The folios here (with 
other difierences) read, — " I have another daughter ;" but in an 
earlier part of the scene both folios and quartos have, — '' Yet have 
I left a daughter."— ^(«. 
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all wretchedness and miserie ! Yet while thou livedst, in 
thee I breathed, of thee I hoped." And p. 377, 1. 46, — 

" the silly innocent, 

Who yet was good, because she knew none ill." 



CVI. 

On buay-less. 



Tempest, iii. 1, — 

" But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours ; 
Most busy-less, when I do it." 
So Theobald ; and all subsequent editors have followed 
him. FoL, — ** Most busie lest, when" &c. I have met 
with no other instance of this ungrammatical formation, 
either in Shakespeare, or in any other of the Elizabethan 
poets. {Kindlesa in Hamlet, ii. 2, — 

" Bemorseless, lecherous, treacherous, kindless villain!" 
is unnatural^ from kind^ the common old English word for 
nature.) I have found one instance in an earlier writer, 
Surrey, ed. 1831, p. 7,— 

" To languish without ache, sickless for to consume." 
And one in a contemporary, Kyd, Translation of Garnier's 
Cornelia, i. Dodsley, vol. ii. p. 250, — 

** Less hapless, and more worthiless thou might'st 
Have made thine ancestors and thee renown'd." 
For this latter can scarcely, I think, be a corruption of 
worthless. Dr. Nares also, in a MS. note in my copy of 
the repr. fol., has expressed a doubt of Theobald's emend- 
ation. — 'EttIxw. Spenser, F. Q., B. iii. C. iii. St. lix., seems 
scarcely in point, — 
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for endlesse moniments 



Of bis suooeese and gladful yictori&*' 
Sylvester's Dubartas, Week i. Day i. ed. 1641, p. 4, col. 2, 
** Alas 1 bow faithless, and bow modestless, 
Are you, that in your ephemerides 
Mark th* jear, the month, the day," &c. 
vii. p. 60, col. 2, — 

** Fond Epicure, thou < 



vainly fraudulent 



(Not shunning th' atheist's sin, but punishment) 

Imaginest a G-od, so perfect'less. 

In works defying, whom thy words profess.*' 

col. 1, — 

** How th' air*s glib-gliding^^rmit««« body bears 
Such store of fowls, hail-storms, and floods of tears." 

FkmlesSy I conjecture, ii. ii. iv. p. 142, col. 2 ; see context, 

" ■ yet firm-less in aflRscts, 

It falls in love with subtle G-recian wits." 

iv. iii. p. 220, col. 2,— 

" Th* unsavory breath of Serpents crawling o're 
The Lybians pest-full and un-blest-full shore." 

[Tbe first part of the above article was evidently written 
earlier than the rest. The passages from Spenser and 
Sylvester occur scattered through other parts of the manu- 
script, with the direction, " Add on busy-has,** and the 
passage from Kyd is inserted, in later ink, in a space left 
vacant apparently for future examples. The quotation 
from Surrey may be thought inapplicable, since Chaucer 
once uses Bike as a substantive, and Surrey may have been 
influenced by this in forming the compound sickless ; 
but the examples from Kyd and Sylvester certainly make 
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for Theobald's conjecture. This conjecture, however, has 
been rejected by every recent editor but Mr. Haliiwell. 
Mr. Dyce and Mr. Collier follow Heath in reading, — " Most 
busy, least when I do it," which Heath tells us has the 
same meaning as — " Most busy when least T do it." This 
I must take the liberty of denying, nor can I admit that 
these six words, either with or without the inversion, are 
equivalent, as Heath says they are, to " I am in truth more 
effectually completing the task set me by these intervals 
of interruption, than if I were incessantly at work about it, 
as I am thereby enabled to exert myself with double vigour 
whenever I resume it." Mr. Collier, who sees no difficulty 
in the passage, explains it thus, — "Ferdinand says, the 
thoughts of Miranda so refresh his labours, that when he 
is most busy, he seems to feel his toil least." This expla- 
nation might have done, if the text had been, ** When 
most busy, I do it least ;" but it is utterly inapplicable to 
the text adopted by Mr. Collier. Mr. Knight follows the 
second folio, which only varies from Heath in placing the 
comma after least instead of before it. He whimsically 
adds, — " If we omit most, reading * busy least, when I do 
it,' the sense is clear enough. It is not less clear with 
most, so punctuated." Mr. Singer reads, " Most busiest 
when I do it," and has defended this reading with much 
ingenuity, but Heath appears to me to have assailed it 
with effect at p. 23 of the " Revisal of Shakespeare's Text." 
Mr. Collier's Old Corrector has been severely attacked for 
reading busy, blest, but if, as I suspect, he wrote busy-blest, 
intending it as a compound adjective, the old gentleman 
scarcely deserved the castigation he received. I may be 
allowed to conclude this long, imsatisfactory note by sug- 
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gesting that, in the second folio (as far as relates to this 
passage), Uait merely represents a peculiar pronunciation, 
not even now quite obsolete among uneducated people, of 
lest, and that consequently there is no intentional diflference 
of meaning between the text of the first folio and that of 
the second. Something like this appears to have occurred 
to Mr. Ualliwell. If this notion is correct, the second folio 
affords no support to those recent texts that have least in 
in the sense of minime, — EdJ] 



CVII. 

strange in the sense of extraneous, foreign. 
Sonnet liii., — 

*' What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend ?" 
Strange, i.e., foreign to you, not your own. Donne, Litany, 
V. (speaking of the Virgin Mary), — 

" Whose womb was a strange heav'n, for there 
God cloth*d himself, and grew." 

Not marvellous, but extraneous; a heaven out of heaven. 

In a kindred sense we must understand it, 2 K. Henry IV. 

V. 2,— 

" You all look strangely on me ; and you most." 

Winter's Tale, ii. 3,— 

« ■ As by strange fortune 

It came to us, I do in justice charge thee, 



That thou commend it strangely to some place,** &c. 
Strange, alien, foreign ; it being, as he maintains, the child 
of a foreigner. Sonnet ex., — 
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« Most true it is, that I have look'd on truth 
Askance and strangely ;** 
€M though it were a stranger, Henry More, Poem ii. B. i. 
init.y — 

« Whatever man he be that dares to deem 
True poets* skill to spring of earthly race, 
I must him tell, that he doth misesteem 
Their strange estate, and eke himself disgrace ^ 

By his rude ignorance." 
Strange here ia foreign to the earth, Fairfax, B. xvii. St. x., 

'' A turban strange adom'd his tresses hoar ; " 
ott^^wfi*^, I imagine, — viewing it with Italian eyes. B.xviii. 
St.xi.,— 

*' His arms he took, and in a coat him dight 
Of colour strange, out in the warlike guise.*' 
— -peregrinaferrtigine clams et ostro, as I conjecture. B. iii. 
St. xxxii., — 

** as the Moors at their strange tennis run 

Defenc'd, the flying balls unhurt to shun." 
Outlandish, Spenser, F. Q., B. iii. C. xii. St. xi., — 
" With him went Danger, cloth*d in ragged weed 
Made of beares skin, that him more dreadful made ; 
Yet his owne face was dreadfull, ne did need 
Straunge horrour to deforme his griesly shade.'* 



CVIII. 

Sir and /or confounded. 

Timon, iii. 6, — " What would he have borrowed of you ? 
1 Lord, A thousand pieces. 2 Lord, A thousand pieces ! 
1 Lord, What of youP 3 Lord. He sent to me, sir — 
Here he comes." The comma after «/i« is not in the folio. 

VOL. II. 19 
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Qu., " He sent to me for " &c. Sir for for — as has been 
remarked by one of the commentators, if I remember aright, 
is not very unfirequent. Hamlet, v. 1, fol. p. 27 S, col. 2, — 

** Sir though I am not Spleenatiye and rash. 
Yet hare I "&o. 

Taming of the Shrew, v. 2, fol. p. 228, col. 1, — 

** Well, I say no : and therefore sir assurance 
Let's each one send vnto his wife,*' &c. 

Collier, on the authority of a manuscript marginal correction 
of an early date, has properly changed the second sir, in 
All's Wen, «cc., Y. 3, fol. p. 252, col. 1,— 

" I wonder sir, «r,'** wiues are monsters to you," 
— vulg., since, — to for. King Richard II. v, 5, — 

*' Now, sir, the sound that tells what hour it is, 
Are clamorous groans," &c. 

Read, " Now, /or the sound," &c. — " Are '* &c. And so 
Collier, too, suggests. Observe, too, Dyce's note on this 
passage. Wrong ; taUa enim non nisi in rebus levioribms 
adhiberi debent, ut mihi quidem videtur. Ford, it is true, 
has fallen into this fault. Love's Sacrifice, ii. 2, Moxon, 
p. 81, col. 1, Femando's Soliloquy, — 

** She 's young and Mr : why, madam, that 's the bait 
luTites me more to hope;** &o. 

But Ford was not Shakespeare ; and he may even have been 
misled by this very error of the press into a blind imitation 
of his great model. Note, however, Antony and Cleopatra, 
iii. 9,— - 

" Yes, my lord, yes :--He at Philippi kept 
His sword even like a dancer ;*' &c. 

^ Mr. Pyce reads sUh, which is probably right. 
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But, querey is not this spoken in a tone of self-reproacbing 
sarcasm ? Compare Ter. And. i. 6, Pamphilus's soliloquy, 

" Obstapui : censen' me yerbum potuisse ullum proloqui?" 
Note, too, the strange construction, according to the com- 
mon reading, in the passage from King Kichard II., — 

" Now, sir, the towndy that tells what hour it is, 
Are clwmoroui groam, that strike upon my heart." 



CIX. 

Confusion of/ and long a. 

In the following collection of instances, I have inter- 
mingled passages from Shakespeare with those from other 
old writers without any distinction. 

Chamberlayne, Love's Victory, Retrospective, vol. i. p. 263, 
** Witness, yon gods, that see my soul devellop'd 
From every thought of earth, how soon more mllingly 
I would submit myself to the embraces 
Of crawling worms, the cold inhabitants 
Of silent dormitories, than to have 
My dying hopes warm'd into life again 
By those wilde fires of thy prodigious lusts." 

Read far; farre — aoone, (Note, by the way, the use of 
devellope; the converse of enveUope: so p. 270, — 
" No, I will live, live, till divellop*d guilt 
Makes me a pubh'o spectacle of hate ;** 

uncovered, disclosed,) Surrey, ed. 1831, p. 28, — 
« Sometime the roaring seas, me seems, do grow so high. 
That my dear Lord, ay me ! alas ! methinks I see him die. 
And other time the same, doth tell me he is come. 
And playing, where I shall him find, vrith his fair little son.'* 
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Head,— 

** And oiher time the fame doth tell me he is come," &c. ; 

la fama. So he has tJie sleep, j>asnm, e.g.. Version of 

Psalm Ixxxviii. p. 103, — 

*' Wherefore I shall not cease, in chief of mj distress 
To call on Thee, till that the sleep my wearied limbs oppress. 
And in the morning eke when that the sleep is fled. 
With floods of salt repentant tears to wash mj restless bed." 

(So, too, Chaucer uses the sleep; Squieres Tale, P. ii. init., 

** The norice of digestion, the sleepe, 
Gan on hem winke.") 

A various reading in the first-quoted passage of Surrey is, 
as given in the note, — 

« with T. his Uttle son." 

Surely this ought to be written Tom, for which T,, I imagine, 
is only an abbreviation. Wyatt, ed. 1831, p.l64, 1. 1, for 
source, qu, force; see context. So in some lines addressed 
to W. Browne, Clarke, voLi. p. 19 (to pass by the other 
errors in the passage), — 

" Lest secret, rocky envy, or the source 

Of frothy, but sky-tow*ring arrogance j 

Or fleeting, sandy vulgar-censure chance. 

To leave him shipwrecked'* &c. 

Force, The erratum sir for for, noticed in the last article, 
comes under this head. In Lyly's Alexander and Campaspe, 
iii. 4, Dodsley, vol. ii. p. 125, U. 3, 4, there are too palpable 
errors in two consecutive lines : new-sound for new-found, 
and favour for savour. Gammer Gurton's Needle, i. 2, 
Dodsley, vol.ii. p. 11, 1. 1, — 

« Tome Tannkard*s cow (be gog's bones) she set me up her sail. 
And flynging about his halee aker, fysking with her taile," Ac. 
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Haife,™ (There is still a family name JJflZ/bcr^?.) W. Row- 
ley, A Matcli at Midnight, iii. 1, Dodsley, vol. vii. p. 339, 
" — and here 's the gentleman ; for less I am not : that afar 
off, taken with the fainted praises of your wealthy beauty, 
your person, wisdom, modesty, &c. — in this habit sought 
and obtained your service." Sainted. Sackville, Ferrex 
and Porrex, i. 2, Dodsley, voLi. p. 125, — 

** ofte she rayseth up a grudging griefe 

In yonger brethren at the elders state : 

Whereby both townes and kingdomes have been rased, 

And famous Jlockes of royal blood destroied.'* 

Stockes, So six lines below, — 

'* With hateful slaughter he prevents the fiates, 
And heapes a just rewarde for brothers bloode, 
With endlesse vengeaunoe on his stocke for aye.'' 

I know not whether any one else has corrected it. Greene, 
James IV. Dyce, vol.ii. p. 124, Song of the Hunters, — 

" Gentle Ida,/air beset ;" 
9air ; Scotice, ut passim. Well y-met, two lines before, 
seems to be meant for Scotch. Browne, B. i. Song i., Clarke, 

p. 39,— 

'* But what avails my living thus apart ? 
Can I forget him ? or out of my heart 
Can tears e£&ce his image ? surely no. 
We well may style the place, but not the woe." 

^y ; fli^ — ^l^' (Coelum non animum mutant) Song ii., 

towards the end, p. 86, — 

** Horror in triumph rid upon the waves, 
And all the furies, from their gloomy caves 
Come hovering o*er the boat, summoned eaoh. fence 
Before the fearful bar of conscience." 

"2 This is, in feet, the reading of the quarto 1575. See Mr.Dyce's 
Middleton, vol. i. p. Ixv. Addenda and Corrigenda.— ^(i. 
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Senee^ ue., sense ; a common spelling, if not the common 
one. And so read, Song iv. p. 116, — 

** While shaggy satyrs, tripping o'er the strands, 

Stand still and gaze, and yield their /«fice« thralls 

To the sweet cadence of your madrigals/' 

King John, ii. 2, — 

" — — Here 's a Hay 

That shakes the rotten carcass of old death 

Out of his rags I" 
Johnson's flaw is indisputably right ; flawe — stay is like 
the error in Romeo and Juliet, ii. 1, fol. p. 69, col. 1, — 
" Prouant, but Love and ^y," for " Pronounce but Loae 
and doue,^* On the other hand, in Measure for Measure, 
ii. 3, near the beginning, — 

" a gentlewoman of mine, 

Who, fiedling in the,/Iacw^ of her own youth. 
Hath blistered her report $" 

we should xeeA flames with Davenant and Warburton. /«, 
i.e., into^ ut sapius. Compare Hamlet, iii. 4, — 

" To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
And melt in her own fire." 

Mawe ought also to be restored in Cymbeline, ii. 4, 1. 6, 
for the unmeaning word state, — 

" — What means do you make to him P 

Post, Not any ; but abide the change of time ; 

Quake in the present winter's staie, and wish 
That warmer days would come." 

IS) little French Lawyer, iii. 6, first folio, p. 64, coL 2, — 
" ' even that Jewell, 

Because it had no flamey you held unvaluable." 
Corrected in the second folio to flaw^—Ed, 
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Herrick, Clarke, vol. ii. p. 99, Ixxvi., — 

'' As for myself^ since time a thousand cares 
And griefs heAhJUTd ^ upon my silver hairs, 
'Tis to he donhted whether I next year, 
Or no, shall gire you a re-meeting here.'* 

SHlTd, i.e., dropi, distilled ^— or piVd. Browne, B. P. 
B. i. Song iv. p. 127, read and point, — 

** In comely distance underneath whose shade. 
Most neat in rudeness. Nature arbours made : 
Some had a light : some io [not to] obscure a seat, 
Would entertain a sufierance ne*er so great. 
Where griered wights sate [not fate], as I after found. 
Whose heavy hearts the height Iwei^ht?] of sorrow 

drown'd [not crow»*d]^ 
Wailing "Ac. 

Song V. p. 138,— 

** When sighs as frequent were as various ^A^.'* 
Wliat has^hts to do hereP See context. Sights. P. 153, 
1. 4 (speaking of a young lady blundering in her music 
lesson), — 

** Then in a ehase forsakes her virginals." 
for chase read chqfe, as King John, iii. 1, '* a eased lion," 
corrected to chqfed, [Carew seems to have had this pas- 
sage of King John present to his mind when he wrote his 
Ixivth Poem (Separation of Lovers, Clarke, p. 84), and to 
have read chased; for chafed^ as in Clarke's Carew, con- 
tradicts the context,^®'' — 

^ The edition of 1846 YaafiPde^ %,e.^filed^ a different corrup- 
tion, which rather favours Walker's second conjecture. — JEd, 

1* The old copy 1640 reads ohqfed^ and, though it is a very in- 
correctly printed book, it seems right here. I do not see how 
chafed contradicts the context. Carew, no doubt, had Shake- 
speare in his eye. — Hd* 
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" Stop the chafed boar, or play 
With the lion's paw, yet fear 
From the lover's side to tear 
Th' idol of his soul away ;" 
and that Carew should have read chased was natural ; for 
the language of Shakespeare's time was then, of course, 
perfectly well understood, so that no one could possibly 
take cased for anything but nonsense, and an error of the 
press ; and, this being taken for granted, chased was the 
most obvious correction ; while, on the other hand, to com- 
plete the emendation by substituting chqfed for chased, was 
what would have occurred to none but a critic. — In other 
parts of this poem, Shakespeare is equally visible ; compare 
iSt. ii. with Sonnet cxvi., and St. v. with Sonnet Ivi. (Poem 
xci. (The Companion) init. Sonnet cxxx. ?) By the way. 
Two Noble Eansmen, iv. 2, Moxon's B. and F., vol. ii. 
p. 573, col. 1, — 

•" And as a heated lion so he looks ;" 
Hunted.] Heywood, A Woman Kill*d with Kindness, 
Dodsley, vol. vii. p. 262, — 

" they are men all of flint, 

Pictures of marble, and as void of pity 
As chased bears." 

Chafed. Browne, B. ii. Song iv., Clarke, p. 291, — « the 
fagging dug ;" sagging, i,q., stoagging or wagging. Love's 
Labour *s Lost, iv. 3, — 

** Like a demi-god, here sit I in the sky. 

And wretched fools' secrets heedfiUly o'er-eye ;" 
soules\ I think. So in Browne, ib., Song iii. p. 239, — 
" All-beauteous ladies, love-aUuring dames. 

That 

By your encouragement can make a swain 

Climb by his song where none hut fools attain ;" 
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souls ; — can make him ascend by his song into heaven. So 
Love's Labour's Lost, ii. 1, the folio has, — " Is the aoule 
sicke?" ioxfoole. Twelfth Night, near the end, — 

" Alas, poor /ooi / how have they baffled thee ! " 
I have sometimes thought that Olivia would not have called 
Malvolio by such a disparaging title, under the actual 
circumstances, but I much doubt. Sidney, Sonnet 73, ad- 
dressing Stella, — 

'* O heavenly Jbo/, thy most kiss-worthy face 
Anger invests with such a heavenly grace," &c. 

See context. Is there anything in the passage to call for 
fool ? Cymbeline, iv. 2, — 

" O hill, sore shaming 

Those rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 

Without a monument ! " 

Foreshaming or forshaming, I think; for as in fordo, for- 
waste, &c. So in Lodge, Wounds of Civil War, 1594, iii. 
Dodsley, voL viii. p. 48, — 

'* What, have sore-pining cares so changed me ? " 
Forpining, Lodge,. i3uf. iv. p. 61, — 

" Marius hath sought for honour with his sword." 
Fought, I suspect. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1, Gifford, vol. ii. 
p. 538,—- 

*' And when from sight, or from the judgment-seat. 
The virtuous Scipio and wise LseUus met," &o. 
Fight ; the converse of the erratum in Browne, p. 295. 
Love's Labour 's Lost, v. 2 (noticed early in Art. vii.), — 

" And every one his lovefeat will advance 
Unto his several mistress." 
What can advancing a love-feat mean ? Love-suit, Browne, 
B. ii. Songi., Clarke, p. 164, — 

** Pierian fingers ! oh ye blessed muses !" 
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nngen. Play of Lingua, iv. ^, Dodsley, vol. v. page 176, 
noticed already in Art. li., Auditus calls himself 

** ^— chief justioe of all aooents. 

Psyche's chief porter, Miorocosme'syhm^," Ac. 5 

icout. Browne, B. ii. Song i., Clarke, p. 191, — 

** Strait Hellespont, whose high-browed clilb jf^fmmd 
The moumful name of young Leander drown*d ;*' 

90und, Love's Labour 's Lost, v. 2, — " for mine own part, 
I am, as they say, but to parfect one man, — e'en one poor 
man : Pompion the great, sir." FursetU, I rather think, 
as above, — 

** it is vara fine. 

For every one pursents three." 

Feffect for present ^^ does not seem a probable blunder. 
Chapman, II. xv. Taylor, vol. ii. p. 56, — 

** — «— » but some god hath sav*d and freed again 
Him that but now dis'solv'd the knees of many a Ghneoian.[,] 
And now I fear will weaken more, for not without the hand 
Of him that thunders can his powers thus still the fare- 

iighU stand. 
Thus still triumphant." 

TorefighUy ut aape ap. C. ; e.g,y nine lines below, and xvii. 
p. 108, 1. 5.— xvii. p. 99,— 

" O goodly man at arms. 

In fight a Paris ; why should fiune make thee 9ort 'gainst 

our harms. 
Being such a fugitive? now mark how well thy boasts defend 
Thy city only with her own." 

188 In the preceding scene, present seems to have been corrupted 
into pass (** this swain shall pass Pompey the great"), as ap- 
pears from what goes before and after. — IJd, 
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Perperam T. in nota. Read fort.^f Battle of Alcazar, 
ii. 1, Dyce's Peele, vol.ii. p. 108, second ed., — 

" Good madam, oheer yourself, my father's trife; 
He can submit himself and lire below," &c. 
Write and point, — 

cc cheer yourself: my father's mse;** Ac. 

Chaucer, Frankeleines Tale, vol. i. 1. 11262,— 

*• he dorste not his sorwe telle, 

But languisheth, as doth a furie in Helle." 

(Some MSS., according to Tyrwhitt's note, have fire,) 
Possibly 9oule. As Ton Like It, i. 2, — " But is there any 
else longs to 9ee this broken music in his sides ?" Feele^ 
surely; and so Johnson conjectures, although he doubts 
whether any change is required. Hamlet, iv. 1, — 
** O'er whom his very madness, like tome ore 

Among a mineral of metals base, 

Shows itself pure." 
Read/fitf; the corruption would perhaps be still easier, if 
tome was written in the MS., ut sape, som, {Mineral for 
mine; as Steevens properly explains it ; to whose examples 
may be added, Marmyon, Fine Companion, i. 3 ; see con- 
text, — " If you can hold in this vein, *tis more lasting than 
a mineral." Play of Lord Cromwell, i. 2, — ** a mineral of 
gold.") Sidney, Arcadia, B. ii. p. 227, 1. 4 ; see context, 
** If once thou maist thatfaneie glosse destroy 

Within thyselfe," Ac. 
Possibly Mwcie, (On glosse, compare B. i. p. 81, 1. 28, — 
" If then a bodily euill in a bodily gloze be not hidden," &o.) 

^ In these two examples from Chapman, Walker's ooxgectiures 
are confirmed by Butter's folio. As to the example from As You 
Like It, L 2, a little below, it may possibly come under Art. xliii. 
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ex. 

m and w confounded. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4, — 



• the Bummer'SweUinff flower ;*' 



rightly, I think, not " summeY'Smellin^J** ^^ Antony and 
Cleopatra, v. 2, — 

** That thou, vouchsafing here to risit me, 

Doing the honour of thy lordliness 

To one so meek" &o. 
Read weak. On the other hand, Donne, La Corona, Son- 
net V. ed. 1633, p. 30,— 

« By miracles exceeding power of man, 

He (ChriH) faith in some, envy in some begat, 

For what weak spirits admire, ambitious hate : 

In both affections many to him ran," &c. 

Meek. Browne, Dedication of the Britannia's Pastorals, 
Clarke, p. 33,— 

" But weak and lowly are these tuned lays, 
Tet though too weak to win fair memory. 
You may improve them, and your gracing raise ; 
For things are priz'd as their possessors be." 
(For tuned, quaere timid ? Meek, I conjecture. Here the 
printer's eye was misled by the weak in 1. 2. George Her- 
bert, in the first of the many poems entitled " AflOiiction" 
in his volume, ed. 1837, p. 42, — 

188 y[j^ Collier's Old Corrector, in like manner, alters noeiU to 
9mell in the celebrated passage, Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 2 ; and 
Mr. Collier assures us that it ipf&s the smell of these young women's 
hands that spread to the adjacent wharfs ! Cleopatra, of course, 
did not waste money in buying scents, when every one of her 
waiting-maids had a perfumery at her fingers' ends. — Ed, 
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** Yet though thou troublest me, I must be meek ; 
In weakness must be stout." 

Possibly an erratum for meekness. Other passages of 
Shakespeare, in which m and w have been confounded. 
2 King Henry VI. iii. 1,— 

'' Mj lord, these faults are easy, quickly answer'd ; 
But mightier crimes are laid unto your charge, 
Whereof you cannot easily purge yourself." 

Weightier, (Noticed abo Art. xliii.) In Macbeth, v. 3, — 

** my way of life 

Is £Edl*n into the sear, the yellow leaf ;" 

the true correction is undoubtedly May. (Massinger, Pic- 
ture, iii. 5, — " Your May of youth is past.") In ii. 1, — 

** Hear not my steps, which wa/y they walk ;" 
the printer of the folio (p. 136, col. 1) has fallen into ex- 
actly the converse of this error, which they may toalke, 
quod tamen amplectitur Lud. Tieck, poeta eximius, criticus 
ne Ck)leridgio quidem comparandus. It may be noticed 
that in the pseudo- Hamlet of 1603, B 2, — 

« What might be toward that this sweaty inarch 
Doth make the night ioynt labourer" Cue. ; 

(in the present text — i. 1 — haste,) march probably origi- 
nated in watchy which occurs six lines before^ and also at 
the end of a line. In Troilus and Cressida, i. 3, — 
^ But, if there be not in our Grecian host ^ 
One noble man," &c. ; 
the folio has (seventh page of the play, col. 2) mould, which 
is no doubt a corruption of world. So King John, v. 7, — 

*^ Most is the reading of the quarto, but Walker was perhaps 
not aware of this, as he had at his elbow only the reprint of the 
folio, and one of Mr. Knight's editions, in which the quarto reading 
is not even mentioned. No doubt host is the genuine word. — 2^. 
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hiB nege is now 



Against the mind ;" 
the folio has (p. 21, col. 2) wind, and King Henry V. iv. 8, 
near the end of the act, — 

« Come, go we in procession to the Tillage ;" 
it has, p. 91, col. 1, — " goe me,'* I have noticed elsewhere 
Cymbeline, ii. 4, near the beginning, ^'mng-led with their' 
courages" (which also took Tieck's fancy) for mingled. In 
As Tou Like It, ii. 4, iniL, — 

" O Jupiter! how wecuy are my spirits!*' 
Fol. (p. 191, col. 1, near the bottom, — and so Knight !), 
merry. — Other JFriter9, Chapman, Tragedy of Byron, 
Retrosp. vol. iv. p. 377, — 

*< Why should I keep my soul in this dark light, 
Whose black heams lighted me to lose mjsel^ 
When I have lost my arms, my £iime^ my mmdy 
Friends, brother, hopes, fortunes, and even my fury ? " 

Palpably wrong. Mind, I think, in the sense of heart, 
spirit, courage, G. Herbert, "The Holy Scriptures," 
Part ii. Poems, 1837, p. 54,—- 

** This Terse marks that, and both do make a motion* 
Unto a third, that ten leaves off doth lie : 
Then, as dispersed herbs do watch (!) a potion. 
These three make up some Christian's destiny." 

Make, I imagine ; except that the three makes (11. 1, 3, 4) 
seem awkward. In Art. xdv. I have quoted from Chapman 
and Shirley, Chabot, ii. 1, — 

*' As in this brain miore ciroumsorib'd all wisdom ;" 
where this is misprinted for his, and m>ore for were. 
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CXI. 

Senses of control. 
Tempest, i. 2, — 

« The duke of Milan, 

And his more braver daughter, could control thee, 

If now 'twere fit to do V* 
I forget whether the commentators have explained control 
to mean — as our old language and the context require — 
confute?^ Markham's Complete Farrier, 1639, title of the 
14th Chapter, — " An uncontroulable way how to know the 
age of any horse;" where we should have said, " an infallible 
way." Daniel, Musophilus, 1623, p. 86, — 
*' Besides, some viperous critic may bereave 

GDh' opinion of thy worth for some defect, 

And get more reputation of his wit 

By but controlling of some word or sense, 

Than thou shalt honour for contriving it, 

With all thy travail, care, and diligence ; 

Being (t.^., it being) learning now eaough to contradict 

And censure others with bold insolence." 

Carew to Davenant on his play, " The Just Italian," Clarke, 
p. 126,- 

« — — — — What star guides the soul 

Of these unquiet times, that dare control, 

Yet dare not learn to judge ? *' 

to control, i.e., I imagine, to controvert, to dispute. Swift, 
Polite Conversation, Introduction, Works, ed. 1784, vol. viii. 
p. 246, — "Although I have, in justice to my country, 
allowed the genius of our people to excel that of any other 
nation upon earth, and have confirmed this truth by an 

^^ Johnson has done bo. — Sd, 
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argument not to be controlled, I mean by producing so great 
a number " &c. (Otherwise, Ode to Sir W. Temple, 1. 62, 
•* You cannot be compared to one : 
I must, like him who painted Venus' face. 

Borrow from every one a grace ; 
Yirgil and Epicurus will not do, 

Their courting a retreat like you, 
Unless I put in Csesar's learning too. 
Your happy frame at once controls 
This great triumvirate of souls.") 

So I think Milton, P. L., v. 809,— 

" So far his bold discourse without control 
Had audience." 

Chapman, H. iii., Taylor, vol.i. p. 88, line 10, — 

" Pollux, uncontrollM, [dele comma] 

In all stand-fights, and force of hand ;" 

unmatch'dy unequalled in combat. H. viii. p. 184, 1. 11, — 

« _^_^»_ .both my heart and soul 

Are most extremely griev'd, to think how Hect<» will control 
My valour with his vaunts in Troy ;" 

dispute, or disprove; v. 148, — 

" "Ecrcup yap irore 04<T€i, kvi Tp^t<ra' ayopcvwv, 
TvSiidriQ vir* kfitXo ^opevfuvoQ ticcro vi}ae. 

Butler, Hudibras, P. iii; C.ii. 1. 805,— 
" The world is nat'rally averse 
To all the truth it sees or hears, 
But swallows nonsense, and a lie. 
With greediness and gluttony. 



And, like the world, men's jobbemoles 
Turn round upon their ears, the poles. 
And what they 're confidently told, 
By no sense else can be controlled." 
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Crashaw, Translation from Marini's Sospetto d'Herode, 
St. 23,— 

" That Heayen's high majesty his court should keep 
In a clay cottage, by each blast contrord." 
Harrington's Ariosto, B. xxviii. St. xcv. ; see context, — 

•* And greatly he her good intent controld j" 
opposed, argued against. B. xliii. St. Ixiv., — 
*' In fine, the sum of all their argument 
Was, that his wit was much to be controld. 
That sought to make too great experiment 
Of women's truths, more than their force can hold." 



CXII. 

On feature. 

As You Like It, iii. 3, — " — doth my simple feature con- 
tent you ?" Feature — in its earliest form the loAxufactura 
— signifies, in our old writers, the make of a person, his 
tout-ememble, Jonson, Poetaster, ii. 1, Gifford, vol. ii. 
p. 416, "her fair features;^* surely an error ; in the very 
same scene, p. 418, 1.4, we have, — "No doubt of that, 
sweet feature;" as Browne, B. P., B.i. Songiv., Clarke, 
p. 112,- 

" from the ruins of this mangled creature 

Arose so fair and so divine a feature, 

That envy from her heart would dote upon her ; 

Heaven could not choose but be enamoured of [on] her;** 

and, I think, Milton, P. L., x., 

*' So scented the grim feature ;*' 
abatractum pro concreto,ut persape in poett, vett, Anglids, 
VOL. II. 20 
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Uncertain Poets, Chalmers, voL ii. p. 489, col. 2. Praise 
of M. [Mistrease] M., — 

** I woze Mtonied (?) to read the feator [foature'] of her shape, 
And wondred that a mortall hart each heayenly beames oonld 
Bcape." 

Browne, B. P., B. i. Song ii., Clarke, p. 67 (of a fountain), — 

'* l^ot changing any other work of nature. 
But doth endow the drinker with a feature 
More lovely. Fair Medea took from hence 
Some of this water, by whose quintessence 
^son from age came back to youth." 

Spenser, F. Q., B. iv. C. ii. St. xliv., — 

*' Their mother was a (ay, and had the skill 
Of secret things, and aJl the powers of nature, 
Which she by art could use unto her will. 
And to her service bind each living creature, 
Through secret understanding of their feature ;" 

i.e,, their comtruction, their make. C.ii. of Mutabilitie, 

St. iv.,— 

** And thither also came all other creatures. 
Whatever life or motion do retaine, 
According to their sundry kinds of features." 

B.iii. C.ix. St.xxi.,— 

" Shee also doft her heavy haberieon, 
Which the £ure feature of her limbs did hyde." 

Carew, Epitaph on the Lady S., Clarke, Iviii., init,^ p. 76, — 

" The harmony of colours, /ea^tfre^, grace, 
Besulting airs (the magic of a £&ce) 
Of musical sweet [g«., musical-w}eet2 tones, all which 

combined. 
To crown one sovereign beauty, lies confined 
To this dark vault." 
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Feature ? and is not combined a verb P^^^ The harmony of 
&c., all which combined to crown &c., lies confined &c. (Por 
the sense, compare Lord Byron, Bride of Abydos.) Drunken 
Bamaby, a^. Kitson's Kobin Hood, ed. 1843, p. 9, col. 1, — 
** Strait at Wakefield was I seen a, 

Where I sought for George a Cfreen a; 

But could find not such a creature, 

Tet on a sign I saw his feature," &c. 
Dubartas, i. vi. ed. 1641, p. 54, col. 2, — 

" Can you conceal the feet's rare-skilful feature, 

The goodly bases of this glorious creature? " 



CXIII. 

On slave. 
King Richard III. i. 3,— 

** Thou that wast seal'd in thy nativity 
The slave of nature, and the son of hell ;" 

and Yariorum notes. Does slave here mean anything more 
than villain, abandoned wretch 2 This use of slave (compare 
the Italian cattivo, whence our caitiff^ is frequent in old 
plays. Othello, iv. 2, — 

« .-.— ._ some eternal villain, 

Some busy and insinuating rogue. 

Some cogging, cozening slave," &c. 
In Hamlet, ii. 2, "the satirical rofftte says here," &c. the 
folio has slave; this, if the original word, might explain the 

'•1 No doubt, I should say ; and this is in some degree sup- 
ported by the punctuation of the old edition 1640, which has no 
stop after combind. This edition, by the way, is sadly incorrect. 
Here it omits the line that follows combind* — JSd. 
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erratum in the Hamlet of 1603, "the Satyricall Satyre 
writes," &c. Play of Sir J. Oldcastle, v. 8, the Carrier says 
to the Ostler, — ** Zooks, do you rob your guests ? do you 
lodge rogues, and slaves and scoundrels, ha ? they ha' stolen 
our clothes here." (Where note, by the way, that rogue 
too, like slave and villain, was not originally an opprobrious 
term, signifying properly vagrant, in which sense it is still 
used by the Elizabethan writers. King Lear, iv. 7, — 
" And wast thou fain, poor £fither. 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn. 

In short and musty straw V* 

In Pericles, iv. 2, 1. 1, where Leonine is speaking of the 
pirates, who have carried off Marina, — 

** These roguing thieves serve the great pirate Yaldes ;" 
roguing is, I think, the same as roving, Donne, Elegy iii., — 
" To live in one land, is captivity j 
To run all countries, a wild roguery : 

i.e., vagrancy,) Fletcher, Faithful Friends, ii. 1, Moxon, 
vol. ii. p. 545, col. 2, Marcus Tullius says to his supposed 
treacherous friend, — 

" Keep distance, slave ! " 
V. 2, p. 552, col. 1,—" Slave, what plot?" See context. 
Spanish Tragedy, iii., Dodsley 1825, vol. iii. p. 142, — 

" For die they shall {i.e., the hired assassins) ; 
Slaves are ordained to no other end." 

Eowley, Noble Spanish Soldier, iv. 1, F, p. 2, — 
*' And shall I now turn slaye to him that fed me 
With cannon-bullets ?" 

(shall I betray him who brought me up a soldier ?) Ford, 
'lis Pity She 's a Whore, v. 6, Moxon, p. 47, col. 1, Vas- 
quez says to Giovanni, — " Oh impudent slave ! " Jonson, 
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Every Man in his Humour, v. 1, Gifford, vol.i. p. 151, — 
" you knave, you slave, you rogue, do you say you must, 
sirrah?" So, I suspect, Timon, iv. 3, — 

« This yellow slave 
Will knit and break religions ;" 

(i.e.t bonds confirmed by a religious sanction,) In the pas- 
sage of King Richard III., therefore, a slave of nature will 
mean neither more nor less, I think, than a born villain, 
Cymbeline, v. 2, — 

" Or could this carl, 

A very drudge of nature's, have subdued me 
In my profession ?*' 

King Lear, iv. 6, — 

« I am even 

The natural fool of fortune ;" 

i.e., bom to be the sport of fortune. Bacon, Essay of the 
True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates ; see context, — 
** I have marvelled sometimes at Spain, how they clasp and 
contain so large dominions with so few natural Spaniards;" 
native. Fletcher, False One, ii. 3, Moxon, vol.i. p. 395, 
ooL 2, speaking of the traitor Septimius, — 

« — this vermin. 

That *s now become a natural crocodile ;'* 

i.e., a born Egyptian. Massinger, Renegado, ii. 4, Moxon, 

p. 106, col. 1,— 

«i Thou an Italian, 

Nay more, I know 't, a natural Yenetian, 
Such as are courtiers bom to please fair ladies, 
Yet come thus slowly on 1" 

iv. 2, p. 116, col. l,--"lf any virgin, of whatever degree 
or quality soever, born a natural Turk, shall be convicted" 
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&c. (In another sense oi slave, Dekker has. Honest Whorp, 
P. i. i. 6, Dodsley, vol. iii. p. 261,— 

« Harlot! fie! fie! 

You are the miserablest creatures breathmg ; 

The yery slayee of nature.*') 

Chapman, Odyss. xi. fol. p. 163, 1. ult., — 

" — coming home, upon thy natural shore 
Giye pious hecatombs to all the gods." 

xii. p. 190, — " natural Ithaca." Carew, Coelum Britanni- 
cum, Clarke, p. 204, — " Out of this place comes forth a 
more grave antimasque of Picts, the natural inhabitants of 
this isle, ancient Scots and Irish." Natural, i.e., native, 
aijT6xBoviQ» 



CXIV, 

Peculiar use of adore. 
King Henry V. iv. 1, — 

« What is thy soul, O ^ adoration ?" 
(So read.) Compare, in reference to the use of adoration, 
Timon of Athens, i. 2, stage direction, fol. p. 82, col. 1, — 
" The Lords rise from Table, with much adoring of Timon." 
And so, I think, ih. iv. 3, — 
" This yellow slave 
Will knit and break religions ; bless th' accurs'd ; 
Make the hoar leprosy adored ; place thieyes, 
And giye them title, knee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench." 

193 rpi^is reading, which is Johnson's, is in some degree sup- 
ported by the ridiculous blunder of the first folio, ''of Odoration;'* 
but it appears awkward first to inyoke Ceremony, then Adoration, 
and then to reyert to Ceremony. Qtt., **ioulle9s adoration;'* 
and haye not the two preceding lines been transposed P — Sd. 
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Spenser, F. Q., B. iv. C. i. St. xv.,— 

** But that young knight, which through her gentle deed 
Was to that goodly fellowship restored, 
Ten thousand thankes did yield her for her meed. 
And, douhly oyercommen, her adored." 
B.v. C.i. St.xxx.,— 
'* Much did that squire Sir Artegall adore 
For his great iustice held in high regard." 
And so, I think. Chapman, Odyss.i. fol. p. 11, — 
^ Hast thou not heard, how all men did adore 
Diyine Orestes, after he had slain 
JSgisthus," &c. 

Orig. V. 298,— 

^ oitK &Uig olov K\koq iXXape dloc *Opk<TTriq 
irdvTaQ Itt dv9p<itvovg, &c. 

Cook, Grreen's Tu Quoque, Dodsley, vol. vii. p. 75, — "How 
apparel makes a man respected ! the very children in the 
street do adore me.'* 



cxv. 

Peculiar force of detest. 
Twelfth Night. 

« Ah me, detested! how am I beguil'd!" 
SecT what precedes. In the writers of that age detest is 
used in the sense which as then it still retained from its 
original, detestari, being indicative of something spoken, 
not of an affection of the mind ; compare attest, protest, 
which still retain their etymological meaning. Bacon, 
Advancement of Learning, B. ii., speaking of secrecy in 
matters of government, — " Again, the wisdom of antiquity 
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(the shadows whereof were in the poets) in the descrip- 
tions of tormeots and pains, next unto the crime of rebel- 
lion, which was the giants' offence, doth detest the offence 
of facility ; as in Sisyphus and Tantalus." So understand 
Cymbeline, ii., near the end, — 

" I *11 write against them. 

Detest them, curse them." 

In All's Well, &c. iii. 5, it means perhaps renounce; (and 
so in Twelfth Night, above), — 

" *Tis a hard bondage, to become the wife 
Of a detesting lord." 

Compare the circumstances. Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 12, 

•* Since Cleopatra died, 

r have liy'd in such dishonour, that the gods 
Detest my baseness ;" 

cry out against. Midsummer Night's Dream, iii., near the 
end, — 

" That I may back to Athens, by daylight, 
From these that my poor company detest.** 

Sidney, Arcadia, B. ii. p. 188, 1. 33, — " each bewailing the 
other, and more dying in the other than in himself; cursing 
their own hands for doing, and their breasts for not sooner 
suffering; detesting their unfortunately-spent time in having 
served so ungrateful a tyrant ; and accusing their folly in 
having believed," &c. And so understand Milton, History 
of England, B. vi. p. 315, — " — for though he seems to 
have had no hand in the death of Ironside, but detested 
the fact, and bringing the murderers — forth — delivered 
them to deserved punishment," &c. 

An invective against avarice, which occurs in Dubartas, 
i. V. p. 45, col. 1, is entitled in a marginal note, "Detesta- 
tion of Avarice for her execrable and dangerous effects." 
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CXVI. 

Instances of a certain class of noun substantives (accuse 
for accusation, begin for beginning, depart for departure, and 
the like). Troilus and Cressida, i. 2, — 

" Therefore this maxim out of love I teach, — *^ 
Achieyement is command ; ungain'd, beseech.'* 

3.— 

** Speak, prince of Ithaca ; and be *t of less expect 
That matter needless, of importless burthen, 
Divide thy lips," &c. 

2 King Henry VI. iii. 1,— 

** And dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 

By false accuse doth level at my life." 
Troilus and Cressida, ii. 3, — 

"What's his excuse? 
Ulyttes, He doth rely on none $ 

But carries on the stream of his dispose,*** 
Without observance or respect of any. 
In will peculiar, and in self-admission." 

^^ These two verses were, by accident or design, transposed in 
the fourth folio, and the corruption occupied all the editions, till 
Capell and Johnson removed it. The second verse has been, I 
should say, improperly tampered with by Mr. Harness, and Mr. 
Collier's Old Corrector ; but qu., did not Shakespeare write un- 
gaine, a substantive, like unrest ? Command, beseech, begin, &c., 
seem to be infinitives used for substantives. — Bd, 

'^^ Dispose is found in Dryden, Bival Ladies, iL, about fifty- 
five lines from the end, — 

" Your dowry is at my dispose." 
Milton uses retire as a substantive in Paradise Lost, xi 267. — Bd, 
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So W. Smith, Lines to Sliirley on his play of the Royal 
Master, Gifford and Dyce's Stdrley, vol. i. p. Ixxxvii., — 
*' Say they, what makes the King in his dispose 

So ioy-temper'd as he frankly throws 

Freedom on all except himself P " 

Cymbeline, ii. 3, — 

** — — Frame yourself 

To orderly solicits." 
And so Shirley, Arcadia, v. 2, Gifford and Dyce, vol. vi. 
p. 245,— 

" tir'd with his solicits 

I had no time to perfect my desires 
With his fair daughter." * 

Other Writers. — ^Bishop Bale, God's Promises, v., Dods- 
ley, vol. i. p. 32, — 

« By hys power he shall put Sathan from hys holde, 
In rejoyce whereof to synge wyll I be bolde." 
Play of Bx)bert Earl of Huntingdon, P. i., quoted in Eit- 
son's Bx)bin Hood, Smith's edition, 1843, p. 16, col. 2, — 
" Wind once more, jolly huntsmen, all your horns, 
Whose shrill soimd, with the ecchoing wods (».«., woodt*) 

assist, 
Shall ring a sad knell for the fearefull deere ;" &o. 

Spenser, F. Q., B. iii. C. v. St. xviii., — 
" that fierce foster 



Him boldly bad his passage there to stay, 
Till he had made amends, and full restore 
For all the damage which he had him doen afore.*' 

So Shirley, Love Tricks, v. 1, Gifford and Dyce, voLi. 

p. 78, 1.1,— 

" You owe this shepherdess for your restore, 
Whose skill Heaven made so happy." 
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It is rare in Spenser. F. Q., B. iii. C. iii. St. xx., — 
*• Most noble virgin, that by fEttall lore 
Hast leam'd to loye, let no whit thee dismay 
The hard beginne that meets thee in the dore," &c. 

B.ii. C.T. St.xxxvii., — 

" With percing wordes and pittifull implore." 
B. iii. C. xii. St. xx., — 

•• Her brest all naked, as nett yvory 
Without adome of gold or silver bright, 
Wherewith the craftsman wonts it beautify," &o. 

St. xxiv., — 

" Behinde him was Eeproch, Bepentaunce, Shame ; 
Beproch the first. Shame next, Bepect behinde :" 

B. ii. C. viii. St. xxiii., demayne for demeanour. Court for 
courtship, B. i. G. vii. St. xxxviii., does not seem to be in 
point. B. iv. C. i. St. Iii., — 

'* False traitour squire, false squire of falsest knight. 
Why doth mine hand from thine avenge abstaine?" 
B.v. C.vi. St. XT., 

** The certaine cause of Artegals detaine." 

Sidney, Astrophel and Stella, Fifth Song, last stanza but 
one; p. 553, — 

** For thy &ce tempts my soul to leave the heaven for thee* 
And thy words of refuse do pour e'en hell on me." 

Ford, The Shepherd's Sorrow, &c., Clarke's Helicon of 
Love, p. 75, — 

" When I behold the fair adorned [/air-adomecC] tree, 
Which lightning's force and winter's frosts resist [resUts]; 
Then Daphne's ill betide. 
And Phoebus' lawless pride, 
Enforce me say even such my sorrows be. 
For self-disdain in Phoebe's heart consists." 
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P. 76 (as in an example from Fletcher, and one from 
Dubartas below), — 

" When I beheld upon the leafless bough 

The hapless bird lament her love's depart," &c. 
Play of Tancred and Gismunda, iv. 3, Dodsley, vol. ii. 
p. 208,— 

" thou didst once unprincelike make agree [for offreemeiW] 

With that vile traytor County Paiuvin " [^Palatine] j &c. 

Shirley, Gentleman of Venice, i. 1, Gilford and Dyce, vol. v. 
p.6,— 

" It would cost 

Dear, should the proudest gentleman of Venice 

Have call'd my mother whore ; but you shall [,] only 

By the disburse of fifty ducats, take 

My anger ofi";** &c. 

Chapman and Shirley, Chabot, v. 2, vol. vi. p. 158, — 

•* That my free 

Besign of title, office, and what else 

My pride look*d at, would buy my poor life's safety ! " 

Shirley, Cardinal, ii. 1, vol. v. p. 292, — 

" She writes, and counsels. 

Under my hand to send her back a free 
Besign of all my interest in her person," &c. 

iii.2, p.312,— 

" To this your answer was a free resign ? " 

Court Secret, ii. 3, vol. v. p. 45 7, — 

« yet 

I may entreat her grace's mediation 
To the king for his enlarge." 

Narcissus, vol. vi. p. 479, St. 2, — 

** Prithee, unlock thy words' sweet treasury, 
And rape me with the music of thy tongue. 
But let no accent touch upon deny ; 
This will thy beauty, and my passions wrong." 
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Chapman, H.vi., Taylor, vol.i. p, 151, — 

" Eyen Bacchus he did drive 

From his Nisseius, who was fain, with huge exclaims, to diye 

Into the ocean." 

P. 157. (Paris was) 

'* Bom for. the plague he hath been bom, and bred to the deface 
(By great Olympius) of Troy, our sire, and all our race." 

xi. p. 244,— 

" but at last, when their cur-like presumes 

More urg*d, the more forborne," &c. 
xvi. vol. ii. p. 73, — 

" And so of this repeat [»,e., repetition] enough." 
P. 81,— 



■ where rout was busiest, there pour*d on 



Fatroclus most exhorts and threats." 
xxiy. vol. ii. p. 224, — 

" O thou that to betray and shame art still companion." 

Heywood, Four Prentices of London, i. 1, Dodsley, vol.vi. 

p. 404,— 

" I hold it no disparage to my birth. 
Though I be bom an Earl, to have the skill 
And the full knowledge of the Mercer's [Mercers'] trade." 

(Possibly have may be an erratum for learne.) Same play, 
p.432,— 

" Princes, my master County Palatine 

Sends me to know the cause of your arrive." 
Fletcher, &c., Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 3, Moxon, vol. ii. 
p. 557, col. 1, — 

** Since his depart, his sports. 

Though craving seriousness and skill, past slightly 

His careless execution," &c. 
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Sackville and Norton, Ferrex and Porrex, iv. 2, Dodsley, 
voLi. p. 153, — 

" And wisdome willed me without protract 
In speedie wise to put the same in ure.*' 
Dubartas, i. iii. p. 27, col. 1, ed. 1641, — 

" Breaking all truce, with infinite defies.*' 
vii. p. 61, col. 1, penult, of Pharaoh and the Hebrews, — 
« — — ^— — his harden*d heart 
Smoothed the passage for their soon-depart." 
(As Fletcher, &c., a little above.) ii. iv. ii. p. 212, col. 1 
(as Heywood above), — 

** These novice lovers at their first arrive 
Are bashful both.'' 
iii. p. 218, col. 1 (as Shirley, Narcissus, above), — 
" Or if thou (fell) wilt needs feed on their ice, 
Yet use no threats, nor give them flat denies." 
Sylvester, Sonnet, p. 612, — 

*' A portraiture resembling nothing near 
Your heavenly features, that in worth extend 
Beyond the reach of my poor rhymep' commend." 

Translation of De la Noue's Profit of Imprisonment, p. 304, 
" O that he never had preferred the Serpent's flatter 
Before th' eternal law of all the world's Creator !" 

Entertain for entertainment, — Pericles, ii. 3, — 
" Therefore, to make his entrance more sweet, 
Here say we drink this standing bowl of wine to him." 

(The scene, by the way, is no more Shakespeare's than 
Locrine is.) The author wrote entertaine, i,e,, entertain- 
So l 1,— 
" And imtil then your entertaine shall be 
As doth befit our honour, and your worth." 
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Heywood, English Traveller, i. 1, near the end, — 

" Yon take us unprovided, gentlemen ; 
Yet something you shall find ; and we would rather 
Give you the entertain of household guests. 
Than compliment of strangers." 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Knight of the Burning Pestle, ii. 
3, Moxon, vol. ii. p. 83, col. 1, — 

" I have disooTered, not a stone's cast ofT, 
An ancient castle held by the old knight 
Of the most holy order of the Bell, 
Who gives to all knights-errant entertain." 

lb.,— 

" Where hearing of the goodly entertain 
Your knight of holy order of the Bell 
Gives to all damsels, and all errant-knights, 
I thought to knock," &c. 

Faithful Friends, iii. 2, p. 541, col. 2,— 

" Lady, I fear we are too long troublesome. 
Thanks for our entertain. 
Phi. Welcome, that 's all." 

Prologue to the Fair Maid of the Inn, p. 356, col. 2, — 
'* The Fair Maid of the Inn to you commends 
Her hopes and welcomes ; and withal intends 
In th' entertains to which she doth invite ye, 
All things to please, and some things to delight ye." 

In Hamlet, i. 3, 

" But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatoh'd, unfledg'd comrade;" 

the edition of 1 603 has entertaine. Spenser, F. Q., B. iv. 
C. viii. St. xxvii., — 

'* But neede, that answers not to all requests. 
Bad them not looke for better entertayne." 
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B.v. C. k. St.mvii., — " her princely enteitayne." Carew, 
ed. Clarke, viii. p. 26, — 

" When you return, pray tell your sovereign 
And mine, I gave you courteous entertain." 

Shirley, Poems, A Fairing, vol. vi. p. 418, 1. 1, — 
" For sure you cannot mean, with hope to gain 
That gift from me is worth your entertain." 

For entreats, see Art. xliv.; for impair, Troilus and Ores - 
sida, iv. 5. This form of substantive, as is well known, 
occurs frequently in the old poets. My correction of 
Pericles, ii. 3, was suggested by the sense of the passage 
itself, before I had met with an instance of the substantive 
entertain. 



CXVII. 

A confounded with or and our, 

Titus Andronicus, v. 3, — 

" Here is a captain, let him tell the tale." 
Surely our; for it is Lucius who immediately proceeds to 
relate the story. The same corruption, or a similar one — 
however it is to be accounted for — has taken place in other 
instances. King Henry VIII. i. 3, near the beginning, — 
" They* have all new legs, and lame onesj one would take it. 
That never saw them pace before, the spavin, 
A springhalt reign'd among them." 

Surely there can be no doubt that Shakespeare wrote, — 

« . 1 the spavin. 

Or ** springhalt, reign'd" &c. 

i» So Mr. Dyce, and Mr. C5oUier*s Old Corrector. The earlier 
editors adopted fr^m Pope the less probable correction and, — £d. 
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Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 1, — "I will get Peter 
Quince to write a ballad of this dream : it shall be called 
Bottom's Dream, because it hath no bottom ; and I will 
sing it in the latter end of a play, before the duke. Per- 
adventure, to make it the more gracious, I shall sing it at 
her death." (" At her death," Le,, as Knight thinks pro- 
bable, at the death of Thisbe.) " Of our play," I imagine. 
King Richard 11. iii. 4 (if this does not rather belong to 
Art. xliii.), — 

^ Why should we, in the compass of a pale. 
Keep law, and form, and due proportion, 
Showing, as in a model, our firm estate [/date] P 
When our sea-walled garden, the whole land. 
Is full of weeds ;" &c. 
" A firm state." Lover's Complaint, St. xxxiv., — 
" Lo ! this device was sent me by a nun 
Or sister sanctified of holiest note ;" &c. 

Surely, with Malone, — " A sister" &c. 



CXVIII. 

Or and /or confounded. 

2 King Henry VI. iv. 9,— 

** Ck>me, wife, let *s in, and learn to govern better ; 
For yet may England curse my wretched reign." 

Bead or. Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 7, — 

« '• these quicksands, Lepidus, 

Keep off them, /or you sink." 
" Or you sink." King Henry V. iv. 4, — 

•* I will have forty moys. 

For I will fetch thy rym out at thy throat, 
In drops of crimson blood." 
VOL. II. 21 
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So the folio, Var., and Knight. Or, of course. So Cym- 
beline, v. 4, the folio has p. 394, col. 2, — " you must either 
be directed** &c. — "or to take vpon yourselfe*' &c. — 
"/or^^ iump the after-enquiry on your owne perill :" for 
or, 1 King Henry IV. iii. 1, — 

" your ladies 

From whom you now must steal, and take no leaye ; 
For there will be a world of water shed 
Upon the parting of your wives and you." 

Surely the sense requires or. 2 King Henry IV. iii. 1, — 

" A watoh-oase, or a common larum-bell." 

Qw., whether for is right ? I fear not. On All's Well, 
&c., i. 3, — ** — an we might have a good woman bom but 
ere every blazing star,*' &c., where the old copies, teste 
Collier ap. Dyce, Remarks, p. 69, have ore (I can witness 
myself for the folio), Dyce says, ib,^ — " Mr. Knight has, I 
have no doubt, given the right reading, vYi.yfor. In the 
quartos of Hamlet (act v. sc. 2) there is a similar misprint : 
they have, *or my complexion,* where the folio rightly 
reads, ^for my complexion.* " Eomeo and Juliet, ii. 4, 
the folio has, p. 65, col. 1, — " O thou art deceiu'd, I would 
haue made it short, or I was come to the whole depth of 
my tale;*' and Hamlet, i. 5, p. 258, col. 2, it has, — 

" Then wee '1 shift /or ground j" 

for our. lb. v. 2, p. 259 [279], col. 2,—" Mee thinkes it 
is very souliry, and hot /or my complexion.** Knight re- 

196 So the reprint of the first folio j but the folio itset^ as Mr. 
Dyce correctly states, " has a hlur (occasioned by the sticking 
up of what is technically termed a space) before the next or;** 
&c. See his note, vol. vi. p. 366, n. 116. — JSd. 
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tarns to the old error ; vulg, recte}^ — " — sultry and 
hot ; or my complexion — ." Othello, i. 2, — 

** Keep up your bright swords, /or the dew will rust them ;'* 
read or, Wilmot, &c., Tancred and Gismunda, v. 2 [1], 
Dodsley, vol. ii. p. 226,— 
^ Chorus 1. His care and grief. 
Oitmunda, That neither car'd or me, 

Nor grieved at the murder of my love." 
Bead /or. 



CXIX. 

The double r in proper names, &c. 

Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 1. Farrim. This is perhaps 
L. Varim Cotyla, an officer and companion of Antony's. 
(Plut. Anton, xviii. Cic. Philippic, v. 2 ; viii. 10, 11 ; xiii. 
12.) Shakespeare found him in North's Plutarch (p. 919, 
eds. 1603 and 1612), and perhaps by a slip of memory took 
him for a friend of Pompey's. The possibility, however, is 
so slight, that it is only just worth mentioning. (There is 
also a Farriua, a mute personage, in Measure for Measure.) 
Farms, as the folio calls Brutus's attendant in Julius Caesar, 
iv. 3, — vulg., FarrOy — is, if this form be the right one, 
Farui; of course not the Varus. I rather think, however, 
that Farro is the true reading. 8caru% in Antony and 
Cleopatra, iii. 8; iv. 7, 8, 10. — ^fol. ScarruSy — is Scaurus. 
Compare with Farms the spelling varried for varied in the 

^^ This contradicts Mr. Dyce's opinion, as expressed in the 
passage quoted just above. The quartos read or, but the break 
after it is modem. I must own, for appears to me the genuine 
word.— J?i. 
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folio, Comedies, p. 124, col. 1, near the bottom; varrying 
for varying. Tragedies, p. 343, 1. ult. ; p. 863, dbl. 2, 1. 3. 
Drayton Muses' Elysium, iii. p. 3 1, ed. 1630, uses varry for 
mry, seemingly for the sake of the rhyme, — 
" Oar joys and hopes such shadows are, 
As with our motions varry. 
Which when we oft have fetch'd from far, 
With us they never tarry." 
And ix. p. 79, quarry — varry, Spenser, C. ii. of Muta* 
bilitie, St. xxi., the fishes 

" evermore exchange 

Their dwelling places as the streames them carrie : 
Ne have the watry foules a certaine grange 
Wherein to rest, ne in one stead to tarry; 
But flitting still doe flie, and still their places vary." 

Varry, I imagine. Would Spenser have rhymed vary with 
carrie and tarry? By the way, Julius CseSar, v. 3, near the 
end, for Tkassos write T/iasos, 



cxx. 

Forms of past tenses and participles, from verbs ending in 
t, and also (though less numerous) in d, where the 
present remained unaltered. 

Start, Chaucer has aterte leapt, from to sterte, Franke- 
leines Tale, 11689,— 

" They prively been sterte into a welle." 
Sackville, Gorboduc, iv. 2, — 

" The noble prince, pierc'd with the sudden wound. 
Out of his wretched slumber hastely start." 
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Complaint of Henry, Duke of Buckingham, p. 145, ed. 1820, 
** Now doubting state, now dreading loss of life, 

Now start in dreams through dread of murderer's knife." 
Chapman, Il.xxiii., Taylor, vol. ii. p. 208, 1.12, of the 
charioteers in the funeral games, — 

** All start together, scourg'd, and cried, and gave their business 
Study and order." 

Sidney, Arcadia, B.ii. p. 139, 1. 9, — ** He would have said 
further, but Pamela calling aloud Mopsa, she suddenly start 
up, staggering, and rubbing her eyes, ran first out of the 
door, and then back to them," &c. Dryden and Lee, 
Oedipus, i., — 

" Why, love renounc'd thee ere thou saw'st the light j 

Nature herself start back ere thou wast born, 

And cried. The work 's not mine." 

Waft, King John, ii. 1, — 

" a braver choice of dauntless spirits. 

Than now the English bottoms have waft o'er, 
Did never float upon the swelling tide." 

Heat, King John, iv. 2, — 

** The iron of itself, though heat red-hot. 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears," &c. 
Jonson, Sejanus, iii. 3, Gifford, vol.iii. p. 87, — 
" And fury ever boils more high and strong 
Heat with ambition, than revenge of wrong." 

Marlowe and Chapman, Hero and Leander, iii., Dyce, 
vol. iii. p. 52, — 

** Her fresh-heat blood cast figures in her eyes." 
Qfiit, Lover's Complaint, St. ii., — 

** Time had not scythed all that youth begun, 
Nor youth all quit." 
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Winter's Tale, iii. 2,~ 



-he- 

- quit his fortunes here. 



Which 70U knew great; and to the certain hazard (so read) 
Of all uncertainties himself commended," &c. 

Tempest, i. 2, — 

« — — — — the very rats 

Instinctively have quit it. 



- all hut mariners 



Flung*d in the foaming hrine, and quit the vessel," &c. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Love's Pilgrimage, iii. 2, — 

** Upon this certain news, I quit my father." 
V. 4, — 

« — ^ was 't not enough 

At once to quit thy father, and thine honour. 
Unless th' hadst quit thyself too ?" 

Jonson, Argument to the Alchemist, — 

*' The sickness hot, a master quit, for fear. 
His house in town, and left his servant there." 

We still say, " I am quit of him ;" if, indeed, this is the 
same word. 

Acquit Merry of Wives of Windsor, i. 3, — ** I am glad I 
am so acquit of this tinderbox." King Richard III. v. 4, — 

<' Courageous Bichmond, well has thou acquit thee." 
Eot, Marston, Antonio and Mellida, P.ii. iii. 1, — 

<* Cold flesh, bleak trunks, wrapt in your half-rot shrouds, 
I press you softly with a tender foot." 

Sophonisba, iv. 1, — 

« then she bursts up tombs 

From half-rot sear-cloths, then she scrapes dry gums 
For her black rites." 
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Point, — 



then she bursts up tombs ; 

From half-rot sear-cloths then she scrapes " &c. 
Hall, Satires, B. iv. Sat. iv., near the end, — 
** Biting on aniseed and rosmarine. 
Which might the fume of his rot lungs refine." 
IhoiL 2 King Henry VI. iii. 1,— 

'* Hath he not twit our sovereign lady here 
With ignominious terms, though clerkly couch*d ?** 

Taint, 1 King Henry VI. v. 3, near the end, — 
** Yes, my good lord ; a pure unspotted heart, 
Never yet taint with love, I send the king." 

Attaint, 1 King Henry VI., near the end, — 

" My tender heart was never yet attaint 

With any passion of inflaming love." 

Historye of Eomeus and Juliet, 1562, Var. Shakespeare, 
1821, vol. vi. p. 338,-^ 

'* Then she with earnest kiss sufficiently did prove. 
That more than by the feare of death, she was attaint by love." 
Marston, Antonio and Mellida, P. ii. i. 5, — 
" My fother dead, my love attaint of lust ! " 
Acquaint, Marston, Antonio and Mellida, P. i. i. 1, — 
" Lady, your strange [_stranffer T] habit doth beget 
Our pregnant thoughts even great of much desire 
To be acquaint with your condition." 

JTet. Davies, Orchestra, St. 50, — 

«* Sometimes his {the sea^s) proud green waves, in order set, 
One after other flow unto the shore, 
Which when they have with many kisses wet. 
They ebb away in order as before." 

Dekker, Old Fortunatus, p. 76, ed. 1831,— 

" make bankrupt 

The proudest woe that ever wet man's eye." 
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Is toei, past participle, still in use ? 

Benight, Quarles, Emblems, B. i. xiv., — 
" Blow, Ignorance : O thou, whose idle knee 
BockB earth into a lethargy, 
And with thj sooty fingers has benight 
The world's fair cheeks, blow, blow thy spite." 

Brand? Sbirley and Chapman, Ball, v. I, — 
'* Draw, Cupid ; shall thy mother be 
Brand by a huntress P " 
See context. Possibly, however, the line may be corrupt. 
. Are salt and roast, in the phrases salt meat, roast meat, &c., 
the old participles of the verbs to salt and to roast T Dr.Caius 
on the Sweating Sickness, 1552, reprinted at the end of 
Babington's Translation of Hecker on tbe Black Deatb, 
1833, p. 199, — ** The meates I would to be veale, muttone, 
kidde, Conies, porke of meane age, — roste and eaten colde." 
Chapman, II. ix., Taylor, vol.i. p. 208, 1. 11, — 
" Yet did my friends, and near allies, inclose me with desires 
Not to depart ; kilPd sheep, boars, beeyes $ roast them at solemn 

fires; 
And from my father's tuns we drunk exceeding store of wine." 

Note in Romeus and Juliet, Yar. Shakespeare 1821, vol. vi. 
p.316,~ 

" With sighes and salted teares her shriving doth beginne." 
Fast. Cymbeline, iv. 2, — 

" Last night the very gods show'd me a vision j 
I fast and pray'd for their intelligence." 
(The very gods, i.e,, not even the gods, but the gods beyond 
a doubt; or perhaps the gods in person, as Virg. iBn., iii. 172, 
" TaUbus attonitus visis ao voce deorum — 
Nee sopor illud erat ; sed coram agnoscere vultus, 
Yelatasque comas, prsesentiaque ora videbar — 
Corripio e stratis corpus," &c.) 
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Afford? 1 King Henry IV. iii. 2,— 
" He wa8 but as the cuckoo is in June, 
Heard, not regarded ; seen, but with such eyes, 
As, sick and blunted with community, 
Afford no extraordinary gaze, 

But rather drowsM, and hung their eyelids down," &c. 
Scarcely ; yet can it possibly be the present ? or is there 
some corruption ? 
Fret. Chapnaan, II. ix., — 
" The quarter of the Myrmidons they reach'd, and found him set, 

Delighted with his solemn harp, which curiously was fret 

With works conceit'Cd, through the verge." 

Greene, James IV. iv., Dyce, vol.ii. p. 124, — 
** Accept this ring, wherein my heart is set, 
A constant heart with burning flames befret." 

(For " my heart," qu,, " a heart " ? See context.) 
Hate, Gascoigne, Fruites of Warre, St. Ixxix., — 

'* Of these three sortes full many have I seane ; 
Some hate the streetes, because the stones were hot ; 
Some shunde the court," &o. 

Revolt, Greene, Friar Bacon &c., Dyce, vol. i. p. 180, — 

" now that vows are past, 

And that your loves are not to be revolt, 
Once, Lacy, friends again." 

(Hence, perhaps, the substantive revolt for rehel^ K. John, 
v.4.1.7,- 

" Lead me to the revolts of England here." 

For when the formation of the word was forgotten, people 
would not scruple to use it in the plural. Or is it from the 
French revolte? 
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Stoeat, (I think I have heard this from one of the com- 
monalty.) Jonson, Fox, v. 1, Gifford, voLiii. p. 294, — 

" It seem'd to me, you sweat, sir." 
Atque ita sape apud vett. 
Stint, Greene, Song, Dyee, vol.ii. p. 219, — 
'* Streaming tears that never stint, 
Like pearl drops from a flint, 
Fell by course from his eyes, 
That one another's place supplies." 

Plant? Chapman, All Fools, ii. 1, Dodsley, vol. iv. p. 132, 
" I had my oong^ : plant myself of one leg : 
Draw back the other with a deep fetch*d honour : 
Then, with a belle [^bet] regard, advant mine eye 
With boldness on her very visnomy." 

Q^., drew — advanc't or advanst. 

Commit, Fairfax's Tasso, B. ii. St. viii., the King 

" straight conceiv'd in his malicious wit, 

Some Christian had ** this great offence conamit." 

B. X. St. Ixi.,— 

*' At last we *gan approach that woful clime, 
Where fire and brimstone down from heaven was sent, 
To take revenge for sin and shameful crime 
'Gainst kind commit, by those who nould repent." 

Fairfax often employs uncommon forms for the sake of the 
verse, more Spenseri sui. In B. ix. St. xiii., I suspect pre- 
vent is the past, — 

" Thus on they marched, and thus on they went. 
Of their approach their speed the news prevent." 

198 The second folio, and Mr. Singer's edition, have bad; Mr. 
Knight's hades but as the original has " Abbia fatto quel furto," 
and Fairfax evidently had no objection to using commit for com- 
mitted,)ie probably wrote what Walker gave.— ^d. 
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ML Chapman, II. iv., Taylor, vol. i. p. 107, 1. 17,— 
" Those of his swiftly-mounted Greeks that in their arms were fit, 

Those he put on with cheerful words.** 
[For other examples see Art. xliii. vol. i. p. 294, above. — 
Fold, Romeus and Juliet, Var. Shakespeare, vol. vi. p. 27 5, 
Ed.-] 

cc jjg jg ^Yie wretch so bolde 

To aske her name, that without force hath him in bondage 
folde." 

P. 301,— 

** With colour pale and wan, with arms full hard y-fold. 
With wofull cheere his wayling frende he standeth to beholde." 

Greene, Poems, Dyce, vol. ii. p. 255, — 
** I thought my mistress' hairs were gold. 
And in their locks my heart I fold." 

Surrey, Version of -^n.ii. ed. 1831, p. 127,— 

" And first the watch is slain : 

Then gates unfold to let their fellows in. 
They join themselves with the conjured bands." 

i.e., then, the gates being unfolded to let &c., they join &c., — 

" — • portieque patentibus omnes 

Accipiunt socios, atque agmina conscia jungunt." 

Uhblind/old,in the sense of unblindfolded, occurs in Spenser, 
r. Q., B. vi. C, vii. St. xxxiii.,— 

" Which whenas Cupid heard, he wexed wroth, 

And doubting to be wronged or beguylde, 

He bad his eyes to be unblindfold both. 

That he might see his men." 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Nice Valour, ii. 3, Song, — 
« Welcome folded arms, and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies,** &c. 

I once thought that the metre required the change of folded 
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into fold; but the kind of verse in question is not unfre- 
quent, I believe, in the songs interspersed among our old 
plays ; Ford, Broken Heart, v., Dirge, Moxon, p. 72, col. 2, 
'* Glories, pleasures, pomps, delights, and ease 
Can but please 
[The] outward senses, when the mind 
Is [or] untroubled, or by peace refined." 
I doubt whether either addition is necessary ; certainly the 
metre does not demand it '}^ see the rest of the dirge. 
Blend, Lover's Complaint, St. xxxi., — 

*' The heaven-hued sapphire, and the opal blend 
With'objects manifold." 
So point, and so construe the passage, as the context re- 
quires. Otherwise in the Poems of Uncertain Authors, 
Chahners, vol. ii., p. 421, blend for blinded^ — 

" She (read See) how the outward shew the wittes may dull 
Not of the wise, but as the most intend, 
Minerva yet might never perce their scull. 
That Circes cup and Cupides hand have blend, 
Whose fond affects now stirred have the brain." 

{Blent, by the way, also occurs in the sense of blinded, 
Spenser, F. Q., B.ii. Civ. St.xxv., Philemon says toPyrene, 
" What great despight doth fortune to thee beare, 
Thus lowly to abase thy beautie bright. 
That it should not deface all others lesser light ? 

" But if she had her least help to thee lent, 
T' adorne thy forme accordmg thy desart, 
Their blazing pride thou wouldest soon have blent. 
And stayud their prayses with thy least good part." 

iw No doubt we should read, Th* outward, and Is untroubled. 
This dirge, with the exception of the final couplet, is composed of 
verses accented on the uneven syllables ; but I must confess I 
should prefer '< Welcome/o^ arms " &c. in the song, as the metre 
there is different. — Bd, 
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It is frequent in him. So his follower, Fairfax, B. xii. 
St. Ixxxvi., — 

" O Tancred, Tancred ! how far different 

From thy beginnings good these follies be ! 

What makes thee deaf? what hath thine eyesight blent? 

What mist, what cloud thus overshadeth thee ? ") 

Hold. Fairfax, B. xv. St. Ixi.,— 

•* Thus her fair skin the dame would clothe and hide, 
And that which hid it no less fair was hold." 

Mete^ or met, from to mete. Chapman, II. iii., Taylor, vol. i. 
p. 90, 1. 14,— 

** Then Hector, Priam's martial son, stepp'd forth, and met 
the ground 
With wise Ulysses," &c. 

Toumeur, Revenger's [i2«?^»^^«'] Tragedy, Dodsley, vol. i v. 

p. 811,- 

*' It was the greatest blessing ever happen'd to women, 

[Read,— 

" ^Tw<i8 the ffreafst blessing ever happed to women,] 
When farmers' sons agreed, and met again. 
To wash their hands, and eome up gentlemen! 
The commonweaMi has flourish'd ever since : 
Lands that were mete by the rod, that labour 's spar'd. 
Tailors ride down, and measure 'em by the [th*'} yard." 

(I suspect we should read, — 

** Lands were mete by the rod : that labour 's spar'd ; 
Tailors ride down," &c. 

Were emphatically.) Fairfax, B. xv. St. xxxix., — 
'* Nor yet the time hath Titan's gliding fire 
Mete forth, prefix'd for this discoverment." 

Contract, Chaucer, Persones Tale, Tyrwhitt, vol. ii. p.305, 
— " — whan the soule is put in our bodies, right anon is 
contract original sinne." 
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Distract. Twelfth Night, v. 1,— 

" They say, poor gentleman, he 's much digtract." 
Hamlet, iy. 6, — 

*' She is importunate ; indeed, distract." 
Julius Caesar, iv. 3, — 

« with this she fell distract." 

Chapman, H. xi., Taylor, vol. i. p. 244, 1. 2, Ajax 

** look'd on himself in his distract 

retreat." 
Need, Fairfax, B. x. St. iv.,— 

'* Determined thus, he made^ no longer stay, 
But thitherward spurred forth his steed in post ; 
Nor need he guide, the way right well he could 
That leads to sandy plains of Gaza old." 

B. i. St. Ixxxviii. (and so B. vii. St. civ.), — 
" His noble foes durst not his craven kind 
Exasperate by such a bloody deed : 
For if he need, what grace could then be got, 
If thus of peace he broke, or loos'd the knot ? " 

Drayton, Noah's Flood, 1630, p. 90,— 

** Beside, in med'cine, simples had that power. 
That none need then the planetary hour 
To help their working, they so juiceful were." 

Spenser, F. Q., B. iii. C. x. St. xvi., — 

" Thus whilest all things in troublous uprore were. 

The loving couple neede no reskew feare, 
But leasure had and liberty to frame 
Their purpost flight," &c. 

Wait? Greene and Lodge, Looking-Glass for London, 
&c., Dyce's Greene, vol. i. p. 60, — 
" Fairer than was the virgin Danae, 
That waits on Venus with a golden show." 
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I think,— 

" That Venus wait on with a golden shower** 
Shotoe — shower. See Art. Ixi., — 

Bard for harded, Drayton, Moses, B. iii. ed. 1630, p. 164, 
" There floats the bard steed with his rider drown' d, 
Whose foot in his caparison is cast." 
(Am I right in supposing this to be an instance ?) 
Counterfeit. Spanish Tragedy, v., Dodsley, edition 1825, 
vol. iii. p. 195, — 

" Haply you think (but bootless are your thoughts) 
That this is fabulously counterfeit. 
And tliat we do as all tragedians do," &c. 

Entreat ? Drayton, Moses, B. i. ed. 1 630, p. 139 ; Jethro 

** Gently receives him [Hoses'] to his goodly seat. 
Feasts him his friends and families [— lie ?] among. 
And him with all those offices entreat. 
That to his place and virtues might belong." 

This seems very uncouth for Drayton ; but can the con- 
struction be cleared otherwise P 
End, Spanish Tragedy, ad fin,, Dodsley, — 
<* For here, tho' death hath end their misery, 
I *11 there begin their endless tragedy." 

(i.«., though death hath ended their misery here,) Note in 
Dodsley,—" doth 1623, 33." So that the edition of 1618, 
at least, has hath ; and 1 have since ascei-tained that the 
reading of ed. 1615 is the same. I suspect that the altera- 
tion is not a corruption of the press, but a change made in 
the text by the author or editor, to remedy what was con- 
sidered an uncouthness. 

Extract, Dubartas, ii. i. ii. ed. 1641, p. 94, col. 1, — 
<* As a frail mote from the first mass extract," &c. 
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Fanshawe, Pastor Ficlo, i., Chorus, p. 41, — 

•* Ah! who retards thy will's accomplishmeot P 
Behold, a scornful boy, a foe 
To love and beauty : he (although 
Extract from heav'n) with heav*n contends ! " 

MeU, Suckling, Supplement to an Imperfect Copy of 
Verses by Shakespeare, — 

" And show'd like unmelt snow unto the sight." 
Extent from extend, Drayton, Polyolbion, Song xii., speak- 
ing of the forest of Arden, — 

" whose circuit was extent 

From Avon to the banks of Severn and to Trent." 

This is remarkable in Drayton. Spenser, F. Q., B.ii, 
C.viii. St.lxi.,— 

" But both his handes, most filthy feculent. 
Above the waters were on high extent," &c. 

Many instances of this kind in Spenser, however, are 
merely Spenserian licenses. — Compare descent, below. 
Mould, Hall, Satires, B. iv. Sat. v., near the end, — 



• a base bargain of his blowen ware 



Of fusted hops, now lost for lack of sale. 

Or mould brown paper that could nought avail." 

(Instances of this word in the present tense. Spenser, 
F. Q., B. ii. C. iii. St. xli. Honour 

** wil be found with perill and with paine 5 

Ne can the man, that moulds in ydle cell, 
Unto her happy mansion attaine." 

Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, B. i. Song ii., Clarke, p. 69; 
as an active verb, — 

** Like hoarding housewives, that do mould their food, 
And keep from others what doth them no good." 
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Pound ? In Massinger, Fatal Dowry, iv. 1, Gifford, se- 
cond edition, p. 424, — 

** ---—————. married once 

A man is staked or poun'd, and cannot graze 

Beyond his own hedge." 

If all is right, poun^dy from to poun, will be analogous to 
hine^ the various form of hind (labourer), laum and laund, 
&c. Or is it an erratum, or careless spelling, in the old 
edition from which Gifford printed ; and is pound, from to 
poundy the true reading? K. John, v. 6, fol. p. 21, col. 2, 

" And woon^d our tott'ring colours clearly Tp,** 
for wound; the reader making a word for himself out of 
the difficult MS. 

Descend, Chapman, Il.iii., Taylor, voLi. p. 84, 1. 2 ; though 
it may be the present, — 
** Their horses then in rank they set, drawn from their chariots 

round; 
Descend themselves, took off their arms, and placed them on 

the ground.'* 

(Note also descent, Kyd's Cornelia, iv., Dodsley, vol. ii. 

p. 284,- 

** Now Scipio, that long'd to shew lumself 

Descent of African 

He durst affront me" &c. 
Play of the Contention of the Houses, P. ii., first published 
in 1695, i. 1; I copy from Knight, who prints after the 
edition of 1619, which he says, varies " very slightly from 
the original copies," — 

" Ah, Plantagenet, why seek'st thou to depose me P 
Are we not both Plantagenets by birth, 
And from two brothers lineally descent? " 
iii. 8,— 

*'Prom these our Henry is [*«] lineally descent.*' 
VOL. II. 22 
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Dread. SuiTey, Version of iBn. ii. ed. 1831, p. 120,— 
'* And that, that erst each one dread to himself 
Betumed all unto my wretched death." 

(" ' ct, qu» sibi quisque timebat, 

Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere.") 

Affright, Kyd, Cornelia, iii., Dodsley, vol. ii. p. 269, — 

" the man that had affright the earth. 

Did homage to it with his dearest blood." 
Marston, Antonio and Mellida, P. i. iii. 2, Old English 
Plays, vol. i. p. 157, — 

** Be not affright, sweet prince." 
Spenser, F. Q., B. ii. C. i. St. xlv.,— 

" But whenas him, all in bright armour dad. 
Before her standing she espied had. 
As one out of a deadly dreame affright, 
She weakely started." 
Infect? Marston, ut zupra^ iv. 2, p. 168, — 

" I must be acquainted with you, sir. 
Aid. Wherefore ? Art thou infect-ed with misery, 
Sear'd with the anguish of calamity ? " 

Read infect^ metri gratia^ if the text is uneorrupt. But I 
have little doubt that Marston wrote and arranged, — 

" I must be 'acquainted with you, sir. 
Ant. Wherefore? 

Art thou infected with my misery," &c. 

See also below, under Ikect. 
Comict.^ Fanshawe, Pastor Fido, v. 1, p. 161,— 
" She was accus'd, convict, and sentence past, 
All in a trice." 

200 King Richard III. i. 4,— 

" Before I be convict by course of law. 
To threaten me with death is most unlawful." — JSd, 
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Is not this still a law term ? The substantive, convict, is 

the same word. 

Account, Pericles, i. 1, Gower, — 
" By custom, what they did begin 
"Was, with long use, account no sin." 

Ita scribe cum edd. plerisque (?). Mire Knightius, ac- 

caunfd.^^^ 

Forfeit, Middleton &c., Old Law, iv. 2, Moxon's Massin- 

ger, p. 434, col. 1, — 

" Why here 's the unhappiness of woman still, 
That, hKvmg forfeited in old times her trust, 
Now makes their faith suspected that are just." 

Forfeit, I think. Is forfeit, however, an instance in point? 
This kind of form occurs frequently i» Spenser's Shepheards 
Calender; e.g., iEglogue vi. 1. 63, confound; vii. 1. 170, 
amend; viii. ^o, gride; doubtless as part of the homely 
old-fashioned language of the swains. But it is not un- 
common also in the Faerie Queene. 
Last. Chaucer, Troilus and Creseide, B. i. St. xlv., — 
" On other thing sometime his looke he cast, 
And eft on her, while that the service last." 
Wyatt, ed. 183l,p. 117,— 

" Since well ye know this painful fit 
Hath last too long." 
Erect. Kyd, Cornelia, ii., Dodsley, vol. ii. p. 260 ; where 
we have infect also, — 

" The stately walls that once were rear'd. 
And by a shepherd's hand erect, 
(With hapless brother's blood besmear' d) 
Shall show by whom they were infect." 

'^^ According to Mr. Dyce, the old editions have " accounfd, 
accounted, and counted. These are not blunders, but sopiiistica- 
tions. — Ed, 
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Neglect. Kyd, Cornelia, v., Dodsley, vol. ii. p. 302, — 
" And let your hair, that wont be wreath'd in tressee. 
Now hang negleotly." 

Fairfax, B. viii. St. xxx., — 

" He wills not that this body lie neglect, 
Wherein so noble soul did lately dwell." 

xii. vii., — 

** And wilt thou go (quoth he) and me neglect, 
DisgracM, despis'd, leave in the fort behind P *' 

Understand, Palsgrave, Lesclaircissement de la Langue 
FraiKjoise, 1683, fol. Ixxxvi., ap. Dyce, Remarks &c., 
p. 223,— 

" 'Oyff^^% harde to be vnderstandc> efj^we." Vision of 
Piers Plowman, ed. 1* 1650, printer's preface, — I quote at 
second hand, — ** — the English is according to the time it 
was written, and the sence somewhat darcke, but not so 
harde but that it may be understande of suche as will not 
sticke to breake the shell of the nutte for the kernelles 
sake." 

{Underdanded^ by the way, occurs in the 24th Article of 
the Church, — " a tongue not understanded of the people.'*) 
Discomfit, Fairfax, B. iii. St. xxxvi., Tancred 
'* From vain pursuit at last returned back, 
And his brave troop discomfit saw well near." 

Waste. Sidney, Arcadia, B.ii. p. 222, 1. 33,— 

" The flying sprits (».*., winds) which trees by roots vp teare, 
Be those despaires which haue my hopes quite wast." 

RoiU. Ballad on Lord Willougby, quoted AthauBBm, 
No. 936, p. 957, col. 1,— 

" Our men pursued courageously, 
And rout thfeir forces quite." 
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At least, I suppose rout must be the past tense here. 
Instruct, in the sense of the Latin instrtictm. Chapman, 
Odyss. iv. fol. p. 62,— 

" For he had neither ship, instruct with oars, 
(v^eg krrripeTfioi^ v. 559,) 
Nor men to fetch him from those stranger shores." 

Exhaust, Bacon, Essay of Marriage and Single Life, — 
" — single men, though they may be many times more 
charitable, because their means are less exhaust ; yet, on 
the other side," &c. Essay of Vicissitude, last sentence, — 
"Learning hath its infancy, &c. — then its youth, &c. — 
and, lastly, its old age, when it waxeth dry and exhaust." 
(I am not sure, however, that the present exhaust was in 
use.) Shirley, Triumph of Peace, Gifford and Dyce, vol. vi. 
p. 272- 

" Opinion, Thia all you will present ? 
Fancy. You speak as if 

Fancy could be exhaust ; invention flows 

From an immortal spring." 

Liffht for lighted (alighted), imperfect and past participle, 
now lit, Spenser, F. Q., B. v. C. xi. St. xii., — 

" Henceforth he car'de no more which way he strook, 
Nor where it light." 
Hairfax, B.ix. St.lxx., — 

'* Upon his neck 'light that unhappy blow," &o. 
B. X. St. V.,— 

*' He light, and as he could his wounds upbound." 
B. xiv. St. Ixix., alight^ — 

*• And there, to frolic with her love awhile, 
She chose a waste, a sole and desert isle ; 



There on a mountain high alight the dame," &o. 
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B. xviii. St. Ixxxviii., — 

" from the tower 

Out flew a weighty stone, late half a rock, 
Which light so just upon the wizards three, 
That driT*n to dust their bones and bodies be." 

Drayton, Muses' Elysium, x. ed. 1630, p. 81, — 
" I see your faces full of pallid fear, 
As though some peril followed on your flight : 
Take breath awhile, and quickly let me hear 
Into what danger ye have lately light." 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Captain, i. 3, — 

" Which [sc. imputations] though they bite me not, I would 
have wishM 
Had light upon some other that deser^'d them.** 

Shirley, Maid's Revenge, ii. 1, Gifford and Dyce, vol. i. 
p. 117, — "Madam, here's a pretty handsome stripling 
new alight, enquires for don Antonio." 
Load. Harrington, Ariosto, B. xxxviii. St. Ixxix., — 
" This seat, this place, did so the Pagan please. 

That here he mindes to make his firme abode ; 

For of the tone side, he might see the seas, 

On tother side, the ground with come well lode.*' 
IFhet. Fairfax, B. xx. St xxi.,— 

" Lord Emiren his host disposed well. 

And with bold words whet on their courage fell.'* 

Harrington, B. xlii. St. vii., — 
" So goes this Earl • 



with wrath and choler whet." 



Bishop Hall, Version of Psalm vii., Works, folio, 1634, 
p.146,— 

** His sword is whet, to blood intended 
His murdering bow is ready bended." 
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I notice also, in a very late poet, Hurdis, Village Curate, 
ed.2, 1790, p.l41,ult.,— 

" — with the bad thought possess'd, 

He [Death] whet his arrow on a flint, advanc'd, 

And flung it greedily." 
[Besides the present work and the " Versification,*' Walker 
left behind a very long paper, entitled " Antient Words, 
Forms of Words and Phrases," from which I have taken 
one important article, and placed it above, with some cur- 
tailment, as the 120th article of this work. Below, as a 
supplement to this volume, I have given extracts from the 
remainder, omitting most of the numerous quotations. I 
have also subjoined an account of some minor papers left 
by Walker.—jB'i.] 
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SUPPLEMENT TO VOL. II. 



Extracts from " Ancient Words, Forms of Words, and 
Phrases.'* 

1. Riches, as a singular noun; it being, in fact, the 
French la richesse. Chaucer has both richesse and richesses. 
The old use of largesse without the article reminds me of 
riches, 

2. Honest in the original Latin sense of honestus; as 
likewise honesty. 

8. Presently for immediately. Old writers passim. 

4. Indeed in the sense of in fact, in reality, the antitheton 
of in appearance; Ipy^ as opposed to \6ytf. Elizabethan 
writers passim. 

6. All the whole. Merchant of Venice, iii. 4, — 
" But come, I '11 tell thee all my whole device." 

6. Rendition for rendering, translation, and so rendible. 

7. Whoso, tohatso, whereso, whenso, &c. These are, often 
at least, printed who so, what so, &c., which has misled 
modem editors in a number of passages ; in like manner 
as the old practice of printing Ui, ^h, &c., for 6 ^£, &c., ^rt 
and r^c for 5 rt and t6 rt, has caused some errors in the 
interpretation of Greek writers. In Chaucer we have why 
so, and whereso, i.q., whetherso. Even whilst so, though so, 
if so, appear to have been in use. In Shakespeare, Hamlet, 
iv. 7,- 
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« Will you be rul*d by me P 
Laertes. Ay, my good lord ; 

So you will not o'errule me to a peace ;" 

the first folio has (p. 275, col. 2),— 

** If so $fouH not o*rerule me to a peace." 
(And so Knight.) This is probably wrong ; but the phrase 
must have been tolerably familiar, when such an error 
could have been committed. 

Note also the use of as in what as, whilst as, analogous 
to tohenas, whereas. This (except perhaps in the ease of 
whilst as) is rare, at least in the Elizabethan poets ; of their 
predecessors, except Chaucer, I know but little. 

8. To slug, active and neuter, connected with sluggard. 
Slug for sluggard; also for any thing that obstructs motion 
or progress. King Richard III. iii. 1, — 

" Fie, what a slug is Hastings ! that he comes not 
To tell us whether they will come or no." 

Slug and sluggy are also used for sluggish, 

9. Lien or Igen, line or lyne, and laien for lain, 

10. " To go by the worse" for " to come by" &c. Milton, 
Samson Agonistes, 903, — 

" In argument with men, a woman ever 
Goes by the worse, whatever be her cause." 

11. Tofadge, for to Jit, to suit. Writers of Elizabeth and 
James's iimt passim, 

12. Ouift for g\ft, writers of the age of Elizabeth and 
James's time j9a««t/». Tet they always write ytr^. GuUi 
for gilt frequently occurs in the same writers. This may 
have helped to suggest the play, which so oftens recurs, on 
the words guilt and gilt. 
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13. Lewd for vulgar ; thence loio, contemptible; also 
wicked. Old writers passim. 

14. Mine for hind (agricultural labourer) ; and so rine 
for rind, and several other similar forms. Hine occurs in 
Chaucer. Elizabethan writers passim. Hine still exists as 
a family name ; as does Hind. 

15. " To 3e a (fo^ a^ any thing." Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona, iv. 4, — " I would have, as one should say, one that 
takes upon him to be a dog indeed, to be, as it were, a dog 
at all things." Sidrophel in Hudibras, P. ii. C. iii. 208, 

" was old dog at physiology." 

16. Secure in the original sense of securus (se or sine 
cura) ; so also security, and to secure for to render careless. 
The idea however, with us, is generally freedom homfear 
rather than simply from care. Jonson*s line is apposite, 
Forest, xi. ult., — 

" Man may securely sin, but safely never."** 
Timon of Athens, ii. 2, — 

« Canst thou the conscience lack, 

To think I shall lack friends ! Secure thy heart $" &o. 
\1, By and by iox forthwith . Luke xxi. 9, — " — but the 
end is not by and by ;" <iXA' ohK siQsiag r6 rkXag. 

18. Other for others. Old writers /^owm. English Bible, 
Luke xxiii. 32, — " And there were also two other, male- 
factors, led with him to be put to death." This is the 
right reading ; in some editions it is misprinted two other 

«« But did not Jonson write (compare Seneca Hipp. 166), — 
** That man may safely sin, securely never" P 

Compare, too, Seneca, Epist. 97, — 

*' Tuta scelera esse possunt, seeura non possunt." 
See FaociolatL— i?(f. 
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nudefaciorsy in others, two others^ maUf actors. Venus and 
Adonis, St. cxliv., — 

'' There liyes a son, that Buok'd an earthlj mother, 
May lend thee light, as thou dost lend to other." 

19. Will for shall, and would for should, Hamlet, v. 2, 
" — I wiD win for him if I can ; if not, I will gain nothing 
but my shame, and the odd hits." 

20. Greens for plants , or vegetation in general. King 
John, ii. 1, — 

*' For this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march these greens before your town." 

21. Such-who (sometimes such-thai), and the like. Troilus 
and Cressida, iii. 3, — 

" honour trayels in a strait so narrow. 

Where but one goes abreast." 

22. People^tsui,, of fashion, {or people of rank. Winter's 
Tale, iii. 2,— 

" — -^~— ^ with immodest hatred 
The chUdbed priyilege denied, which 'longs 
To women of all &shion.*' 

^0, people of rank, quality, condition, for people of the highest 

rank, &c. 

23. Either for each other. King Heniy V. ii. 2, — 
" Treason and murder ever kept together. 

As two yoke-devils, sworn to cither's purpose.*' 

24. To observe, in the strict sense of oiwrpare; whence 
observance; so in King Lear, ii. 2, — " siUy -ducking [so 
write] observants.'* So understand Milton, P. L. xi. 817, 

** and shall return 

Of them derided, but of God observ'd 
The one just man alive ;" 
looked upon with regard. 
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2^. To white, to sharp, to length, to mud, to dark, &c., for 
to whiten, to sharpen, &c. [This is a very long article, and 
even, if abridged, it would take up much space. I will 
therefore only quote two examples, one under to dark, the 
other under to sweet. [In Shirley, Court Secret, ii. 2, 
Giflford and Dyce, vol. v. p. 454, — 

** to live at home 

My servant, is to dark [en] thy abilities," &c. 

Gifford's -en seems unnecessary; write "dark thy' abilities;" 
Shirley frequently cuts off the final y before vowels. In 
Greene, James IV. act 2, Dyce, vol. ii. p. Ill, — 

" his flatterers 

Sweeting his thoughts of luckless lust 

With vile persuasions and alluring words," &c. ; 

read Soliciting (in the old Latin sense, as frequent in the 
writers of that age.) This play is uncommonly corrupt.] 
Since Walker's death, Mr. Collier has vainly attempted to 
make sense of the passage from Greene by reading suiting 
for sweeting ; the metrical difficulty he has given up in 
despair; yet how easily has Walker re&tored both sense 
ana metre ! — Ed,'\ 

26. The Bath for Bath, Jonson, Silent Woman, ii. 1, 
Gifford, vol. iii. p. 370, — " — so she may — be a states- 
woman, know all the news, what was done at Salisbury, 
what at the Bath, what at court," &c. Westward Ho, 
Dyce's Webster, voLiii. p. 20, — "Do you hearP Tou 
shall feign some scurvy disease or other, and go to the 
Bath nejLt spring ; I '11 meet you there." Male Dycius, 
the bath, 

27. Whitely, Love's Labour's Lost, iii. 1, — 
** A whitely wanton with a velvet brow." 
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North's Plutarch, Life of Brutus ; Cassius and Brutus are 
called by Caesar " lean and whitely-faced feUows." 

28. To hoUe, for to hoist. 2 King Henry VI. L 1, — 
" We *11 quickly hoise Duke Humphrey from his seat." 

The other spelling, however, existed in Shakespeare's time. 
Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 10, — 

'* And hoist thee up to the {th') shouting plebeians.** 
Other past forms have supplanted their present, as ballast 
from ballass or ballas, and ffraft, ingraft, 

29. A conceit^ an occurrent, a inspect, &c., for what we 
now (less correctly) call a conception, an occurrence, a 
suspicion, 

[An extensive collection of such words, supported by quo- 
tations, is contained in this portion of the paper. I select 
the following. {Jffect for affection, usually in the plural, 
in which form it is too common in the Elizabethan writers 

to need quotation Beaimiont and Fletcher, 

Little French Lawyer, iii. 3 (Dyce, 5), — 

" But you, like a wild torrent, mix'd with all 
Beastly and base affections, came floating on,** &c. 
Jffectsrj—M.'l 

30. So-to with a verb, for the present phrase, so^s to. 
1 King Henry IV. i. 2, ad fin.,— 

*< I '11 so offend, to make offence a skill,** &c. 

31. 5b long-till. 2 King Henry IV. iv. 4, — 
" Now, where is he, that will not stay so long. 

Till his friend, sickness, hath determined me ?" 

32. Such'to for smh-as to. Measure for Measure, iv. 1, 
near the beginning, — 

** 'Tis good ; though music oft hath such a charm. 
To make bad good, and good provoke to harm.** 
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33. Ought for owed (past tense). 1 King Henry IV. iii. 3, 
" — he — said this other day, that you ought him a th^Jusand 
pound." 

34. To lazBy connected with lazy ; also the substantive 
laze. Greene, Alphonsus K. of Arragon, i. Dyce, vol. ii. p. 7, 

" You stand still lazing, and have nought to do." 
Poams, p. 262, — 

" Thus folded in a hard and mournful laze 
Distressed sate he." 

I have not happened to meet these words in any other 
author, but Middleton, Trick to Catch the Old One, iv. 5, 
"Fie, master Dampit; you lie lazing abed here," &c. 

35. To pester a place or person, for to crowd, to throng 
them; to be in a person^ 8 way. Coriolanus, iv. 6, near the 
beginning, — 



who rather had, 



Though they themselves did suffer by 't, behold 
Bissentious numbers pestering streets, than see 
Our tradesmen singing in their shops," &c. 

In the following passages we may see how the change of 
meaning originated. Hamlet, i. 2, — 

'< He hath not faiPd to pester us with message*," &c. 
1 King Henry TV. i. 3,— 

" To be so peeter'd with a popinjay." 
36. So-as for as-as; and likewise %o for a*, in various 
constructions. [These phrases are illustrated in the MS. 
at great length ; I, however, can only insert one of the 
numerous quotations. I cannot but think that, in this par- 
ticular passage, the words so many are corrupt. — Ed^ 
Timon, iii. 2, — " But believe you this, my lord, that, not 
long ago, one of his men was with the lord LucuUus, to 
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borrow so many talents ; " as many as Timon was now 
requesting of Lucius. 

87. Sublime, ia the original Latin sense, above the grawad 
or earthy furkiapoc* eg,, ire eublimem, volare subUmem, Sec. 
So understand it everywhere in Milton, whether used 
literally or metaphorically. Male Drydenius, ^n. vi., — 

" can it be that souls sublime 

Betum to visit our terrestrial clime ? " 
« anne aliquas ad ooelum hinc ire putandum est 

Sublimes animas ? " 

Virgil means, " is it possible that they awend from hence 
to the earthly atmosphere ? " 

38. HoBe, sing. Macbeth, ii. 3, — "here's an English 
taylor come hither for stealing out of a French hose." I 
know not whether the plural hoaen is quite obsolete even 
now. 

39. Borne for at home, 3 King Henry VI. iii. 8, — 
** For how can tyrants safely govern home. 

Unless abroad they purchase great alliance ? ** 

40. Neat in the sense oipure, unmixed; still used in the 
phrase neat wine, &c. King Lear, ii. 2, Kent says to the 
Steward, — " Strike, you slave ; stand, rogue ; stand, you 
neat slave ; strike ; " — Le., you unredeemed villain, 

4L Sudden for immediate. King Henry V. v. 2, see 
context, — 

*• we will, suddenly. 

Pass our accept, and peremptory answer." 

42. Modesty for moderation; the Latin sense. King 
Henry VIIL v. 2,— 

^ Wlif straying souls with modesty again, 
Cast none away.*^ 
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43. niustrous for illustrious. This occurs in Chapman's 
Dedication to his Odyssey, and in the 1st Book, fol. p. 15. 
[The latter passage is quoted by Mr. Dyce in his note to 
Cymbeline, i. 6, vol vi. p. 352, n. 24.— ^c?.] 

44. Jfa/oaZ for co7»»^tw^, now a vulgar corruption. Venus 
and Adonis, St. clxx., — 

" how much a fool was I, 

To be of such a weak and silly mind, 

To wall his death who lives, and must not die. 

Tin mutual overthrow of mortal kind." 

45. Former, the comparative to which foremost is the 
superlative. Sidney, Arcadia, B. iii. p. 298, 1. 30, — " But 
force af^ainst force, skill against skill, so interchangeably en- 
countered, that it was not easy to determine, whether enter- 
prizing or preventing came former ; both, sometimes at one 
instant, doing and suffering wrong," &c. B. i. p. 63, 1. 45, 
" But then the question arising, who should be the former 
against Phalantus, of the black or the ill-appareUed knight," 
&c., i.e., tohether the black or the &c. should he the first to 
wage comhat with Phalantus. [The latter example shows 
that the first folio is right in Tempest, ii. 1, — " Which of 
he or Adrian," &c. — Ed.'\ Foremost is often s^diformost^ 
I think, in the Elizabethan writers generally ; certainly by 
Sidney. 

46. To trow for to believe. Gammer Gurton's Needle, 
v. 2, Dodsley, vol. ii. p. 73, — 

«« A false knave, by Gk)d's pitie! ye were but a foole to trow 
hun." 

47. Note Harrington, Ariosto, B. xxi. St. xxviii., — 
'* Had you not better been to grant the luit," &c. 

St. xxix., — 

" You had been better granted my request." 
VOL. n. 23 
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B.xxvii. St.lxi.,— 

'* He had been better have been speechless bom." 
[See Mr. Dyce's note «*, Beaumont and Fletcher, Philaater, 
ii.4, voLi. p.241.— ^(^.3 

[Under the head of " Antient Phrases which have become 
vulgar," Walker had collected a number of examples of — 
Fou and /, &c., for yon and me, &c.-^/ for me, he for him^ 
who for whom, kc.—For to with the infinitive. — ^s for the 
relative. — A» for the conjunction thai. — Like for as. — 
fFhat for in the sense of qualis, — Double and triple nega* 
tine, — Plural nouns with singular verbs, — fecial use of 
certain plurals {thanks, wages, remains, §rc,) with singular 
verbs, — Neuter verbs used actively, — Double comparative 
and superlative, — To lay for to lie, I leave unmentioned 
others of less importance. On Othello, iv. 2 (quoted under 
the article I for me &c.). Walker observes, — " here the 
case is different ; she is used in a manner ^enn-ucfa/c." This 
passage, by the way, is given in all Mr. Collier's editions 
with her instead of she, I presume, through inadvertence. 

Subjoined to the above is a list of " Forms of Words " 
and " Modes of Pronunciation," now surviving as vul- 
garisms. Among the former are ris\ rise, or risse, pro- 
nounced riz, for rose and risen, and drive, strive, for drove, 
strove. Among the latter chardcter for character ; tKe^tre 
for theatre ; drownd for drown ; contrary for cSntrary, and 
sepulchre for sepulchre. 

There is also among Walker's remains a separate paper, 
of some length, on " Antient Modes of Pronunciation," 
which contains much curious matter, but which, like most 
of these minor papers, is in a very imperfect state. These 
minor papers, indeed, appear to have been intended, in 
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part at least, as a collection of materials for the " Versifi- 
cation" and the " Shakespeare." Portions of them occur 
with some modifications, in these works ; and more might 
have been used in the same manner, had Walker been 
spared to complete and publish what he left unfinished. 
Other portions may have been intended to assist in the 
construction of a separate work on the recent changes in 
the English language. In addition to these papers, Walker 
had collected a number of " Modem Corruptions," " Mo- 
dem Gallicisms," " Scoticisms," " Provincialisms," and 
" Americanisms," from which we may coigecture that his 
thoughts, occasionally at least, pointed in that direction. 



V. PicxTOK, Printer, Perry's Place, 29, Oxford Street, 
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